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SOME REFLECTIONS ON BRITISH 
POLICY, 1939-45 


SIR LLEWELLYN WOODWARD 


Stevenson Memorial Lecture, No. 5, arranged under the joint auspices 
of the London School of Economics and Political Science and the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and delivered at the School on 24 May 1955. 


OU will realize how fearful an honour it is to me to give this 

) lecture when I say that never before have I addressed an audience 

so near the classrooms, or what were the classrooms, of my school 
in Charterhouse Square. If I speck now in the centre of London where 
long ago I only listened, I seem to be living through some venturesome 
and remarkable dream into which there will glide a procession of school- 
masters. They will show a kindly surprise at seeing me where I am, and I, 
being here, will answer them in words once used by Samuel Pepys to 
describe his good fortune: “To think that I have come to this!’ 

To what indeed have I come? I could not have known when I cheered 
the relief of Mafeking as one of the major military feats of history that for 
nearly ten years of my active life England would be engaged in far more 
desperate wars and that, at the end, I should be reflecting whether these 
two great wars of my time have been worth the cost in life and suffering. 
This indeed is the burden on my mind; it is—for me—so heavy and con- 
tinuous that I have to ask myself whether any judgements which I may 
pass on policy may not be distorted by a sense, not of personal guilt, but 
of the tragedy and futility of the torture of Europe. I say ‘not of personal 
guilt’ because I have taken no part in the direction of policy, and if I 
have seen at all closely any of the more decisive political and diplomatic 
decisions of the last war, I have seen them in a kind of mirror of Shalott: 
people and things sharply defined for a moment, but passing to and fro 
out of my sight in a world of action to which I have been a stranger. In 
my case this mirror has been the record in official papers; a full record, but 
nothing more. How far can I answer from it the questions which perplex 
me, and to what extent can the narration of policy thus recorded provide 
material for an adequate judgement? 


My own reading of documents does not lead me into the refinements of 
doubt and even of scepticism which trouble some of my fellow historians 
in this matter. Indeed I may be in danger of falling into the other extreme 
and of saying that official records, if rightly examined, are more revealing 
than other types of historical material. I do not agree with Bismarck’s 
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well-known and obviously deliberate disparagement of the value to 
posterity of the papers in the Prussian archives. Nevertheless, I should 
repeat Freeman’s warning that the study of history may seem unduly 
easy because it has no technical terms. I should point out to readers of 
official papers—especially diplomatic papers—that much will elude them 
if they do not examine the documents as carefully as a scholar examines an 
ancient text. Thus it is necessary, and not difficult, to distinguish between 
papers written with the knowledge that they may be published almost at 
once and those drawn up—as most of them are drawn up—with the 
knowledge that they will remain for a good many years in closed archives. 
It is also necessary to remember that the importance of a question cannot 
be judged by the volume of writing which gathers around it; that some 
people write more than other people, and that the main principles or 
objectives of policy are often taken for granted and do not receive or 
require explicit statement. 

On the other hand the wealth—a certain weariness of reading inclines 
me to speak rather of the ‘bulk’—of this material, though it sets very 
tiresome problems of selection and summary, enables the historian to 
draw conclusions upon which it is hardly possible to embark with safety 
in earlier periods for which the records are less complete. The total amount 
of information is so great that you can generally find the answer to any 
question of fact if you look long enough for it. Sometimes indeed this task 
is as easy as getting a resonance from a transparent glass merely by 
tapping it. 

There are, however, large and interesting—and often paramount— 
questions to which, in spite of the abundance of material, no sure answer is 
possible. Thus I should expect, years hence, that historians of British 
policy will ask whether, in the terrible summer days before the British 
Expeditionary Force was taken off from Dunkirk, the few people who 
knew all the facts which could be known on the British side believed that 
there was much chance of the survival, let alone the ultimate victory, of 
Great Britain. In a remarkable passage of his book Mr (now Sir Winston) 
Churchill has said that on 28 May—the first day of the evacuation from 
the beaches—he called a meeting of all Ministers of Cabinet rank. He 
described the grave state of affairs. Then he said (I am quoting from the 
book) ‘quite casually, and not treating it as a point of special significance, 
“‘of course, whatever happens at Dunkirk, we shall fight on’’.’ He tells us 


1 ‘As for using them some day as material for history, nothing of any value will be found 
in them. I believe the archives are open to the public at the end of thirty years—but it 
might be done much sooner. Even the despatches which do contain information are scarcely 
intelligible to those who do not know the people and their relations to each other. In thirty 
years’ time who will know what sort of a man the writer himself was, how he looked at 
things, and how his individuality affected the manner in which he presented them?’ 
Moritz Busch, Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History (Eng. trans.), Vol. 1 (London, 
Macmillan, 1898), p. 559. 

2 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. 11 (London, Cassell, 1949), pp. 88 
and 81. 
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that these words brought at once from his colleagues a demonstration 
of general support. The fact of the demonstration does not answer my 
question. 

On the same 28 May—no one who lived through the day can forget 
it—Mr Churchill sent a general injunction to all his colleagues in the 
Government, and to all important officials, that he would be ‘grateful’ (I 
am again quoting from his book) if they would ‘maintain a high morale in 
their circles; not minimising the gravity of events, but showing confidence 
in our ability and inflexible resolve to continue the war till we have broken 
the will of the enemy to bring all Europe under his domination. No 
tolerance should be given to the idea that France will make a separate 
peace; but whatever may happen on the Continent, we cannot doubt our 
duty, and we shall certainly use all our power to defend the Island, the 
Empire, and our Cause.’ 

These are fine and carefully chosen words; the more closely one searches 
one’s own memory of the time the more admirable do they seem; yet— 
for the future historian, who will have only the written record upon which 
to base his judgement—they still leave unanswered the question which I 
have put. There are indeed a few scattered comments which allow con- 
jectures—they are only conjectures—upon the differences of degree of 
confidence between one man and another. Some private diary, some 
chance phrase in a letter, the revelation of some private action may throw 
more light on the thoughts of individuals. I doubt if this will be the case. 
Still less would I expect that any memoir or biography as yet unpublished 
or unwritten will provide better data for answering my question than the 
material in official papers. Furthermore I would add the significant point 
that this material does provide indirectly, or at all events points the way to, 
what is likely to be the correct answer. The correct answer—the fact of 
greatest relevance—is that neither Ministers nor generals could assess the 
chances of ultimate victory, or even the chances of successful defence— 
and to look beyond successful defence would have been day-dreaming at 
such a time; furthermore they realized that they could not know these 
chances. In these hours the acts of men mattered, historically, more than 
their thoughts or, perhaps I should say, their acts mattered more than their 
most anxious forebodings. I would remind you also of Mr Churchill’s 
comment that at the surrender of France the question whether Great 
Britain would fight on was never on the agenda of the War Cabinet. The 
Chiefs of Staff were asked what in their opinion were our prospects of 
holding out. Their answer was not unhopeful, but it merely confirmed a 
determination which had not needed debate. 


I have taken, intentionally, an extreme case—that is to say a case in 
which one would hardly expect to find in official documents evidence of 
the state of mind of individuals, though in fact the documents do provide 
an indirect answer. Let me mention another example. It was said to me 
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during the war—by some one able to speak on the matter from personal 
experience—that, in spite of the immense importance of every step in 
policy taken by the British Government during the weeks preceding the 
German invasion of Poland, the actual weight and strain of responsibility 
was less difficult to bear than in the crisis of 1938. This opinion is borne out 
by the official records on the British side. In 1938 the question at issue was, 
as in 1939, one of war or peace, but whereas in the earlier year the British 
Government had to decide whether they would or would not treat Hitler’s 
demands on Czechoslovakia as a casus belli—as the test case for the 
maintenance of any decent or safe European order—the decision had 
already been taken in 1939 some months before events moved to a final 
crisis. There could be no ‘going-back’ on this decision. Hence, in the last 
days of peace British policy was much firmer, much more consistent than 
in 1938. The difference is even more remarkable if you look back from 
1939 to 1914. I do not mean, of course, that there was no strain, no weight 
of responsibility in 1939, no alternation between anxiety and hope; I mean 
only that there was, one might say, no question of conscience and, in fact, 
no question of choice. The choice lay with Germany. For all its reckless 
execution of prepared military plans, German policy was—as one might 
have expected—less clearly thought out; there was some consternation, or 
at all events some doubt among the Germans whether they really had 
measured the consequences of their choice when, at the beginning of 
October, Great Britain and France refused to accept the fait accompli of 
the defeat of Poland. 

There were no such doubts on the British side. After reading and re- 
reading many times the efforts made to deter the Germans from choosing 
war, I do not find anything left undone which, if done, might have kept 
Germany from aggression. It might have been desirable to have sub- 
stituted another Ambassador—or no Ambassador—for Sir Nevile Hender- 
son in March 1939, but there were strong practical reasons against either 
of these courses. The British Government (and, for that matter, its 
domestic critics) might have paid more attention to Stalin’s speech of 
10 March 1939, and especially to his use of one of the commonest clichés 
of the old diplomacy about not pulling other people’s chestnuts out of the 
fire, but the implications of this speech did not encourage a pell-mell 
surrender to Russian demands. I need not comment on the naive view that 
the British Government ought to have sent the Foreign Secretary or some 
other Minister to Moscow to conduct the negotiations for an agreement 
which the Soviet Government had not yet shown itself willing in principle 
to accept. One point I find difficult to understand. I do not know why the 
military authorities, however sceptical they may have been about Russian 
collaboration, did not consider much earlier, and more urgently, the 
difficulties certain to be raised by the Polish unwillingness to admit 
Russian armies—even as political and military allies—into the territory 
of Poland, but here again this omission did not have a deciding influence 
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on the course of events. As for the political agreement, it is unusual in 
diplomatic negotiations to put the blame for failure on the party which 
made nearly all the concessions and was offered few in return; in any case 
an assessment of these negotiations is largely academic, since the weight of 
the evidence shows that the Russians had no intention of committing 
themselves to the risks of what they feared might be a ‘single-front war’ 
against Germany. 


The clearness and firmness of British policy before the outbreak of 
hostilities disappeared in the first eight months of the war. Neville 
Chamberlain was less hesitant than Aberdeen, whom of all Prime Ministers 
he most resembled in his hatred of war. None the less a Prime Minister 
who could describe himself as having ‘fought’ a long fight against war was 
unlikely to be the best fighter for victory. Such a man inclined, for 
psychological reasons, to accept too readily the view that Germany could 
be defeated mainly by the instrument of blockade. Chamberlain, however, 
did not invent this view, and was not alone in holding it. It was a wrong 
view, but not so wrong in 1939 as to justify the absurd talk of a ‘phoney 
war’. 

To those at sea, in ships of war or in merchant vessels, the war was 
real enough. it was real also from the point of view of policy, when the 
main business of the Foreign Office was to keep other countries from 
joining Germany, and to persuade at least those who were not male- 
volently neutral—if this apt but illogical term can be used—to accept the 
conditions of the Allied blockade. Obviously such persuasion was likely 
to be most difficult with the United States, and particularly so because the 
Department of State—the professional element in the determination of 
American foreign policy—was still dominated by the legal traditions 
established when this policy was concerned mainly with the argument 
and defence of American rights. 

The great political importance of maintaining the highest standards of 
legality—as against the German disregard of international engagements— 
was one of the reasons for the delay and hesitation of British policy 
towards the stoppage of the iron ore traffic from Narvik, though here again 
future historians will not find it easy to understand why the naval and 
military chiefs had not given more study before the outbreak of war to the 
possibilities and consequences of cutting off the iron ore supplies. It will 
be even less easy to understand why the British Government should have 
thought that the neutrals who were already tolerating out of fear German 
infractions of their neutrality would accept a plan in which Allied aid to 
Finland would incidentally bring about the total exclusion of Germany 
from the Scandinavian ore supplies. The Scandinavian imbroglio—the 
sequel was indeed too serious to be described in terms of comic opera— 
also showed the divergence between British and French ideas of policy. 
This divergence was not bridged by the few meetings of the Supreme War 
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Council. Since I shall have occasion later to point out that there were 
some disadvantages in the close personal exchanges of view between Mr 
Churchill and President Roosevelt, let me say now that the lack of any 
such frank and continuous Anglo-French exchanges was damaging to the 
Allied cause. In the last resort, the lack of intimacy was as much a matter 
of personality and temperament as of circumstance; during the short weeks 
before disaster, Mr Churchill established a closer relationship with M. 
Reynaud than Mr Chamberlain had ever been able to do. Perhaps there 
never could have been any unity of purpose and resolution between a 
British Prime Minister who thought it wise to avoid taking the initiative 
in actual fighting and French Ministers who wanted to fight anywhere but 
on the frontiers of France—as well they might in view of the relatively 
little help which, for the time, Great Britain could provide on land. It 
is outside my province to discuss French policy—let alone attempt to 
defend it; I think there is no convincing defence for Marshal Pétain and his 
associates, but—taking into account the whole course of events from 1918 
—it does not seem to me wise for English critics to suggest a moral contrast 
between the two countries to the advantage of Great Britain. 

The firmness of policy which was lacking in the first and disastrous 
phase of the war reappeared under the leadership of Mr Churchill and in 
face of great calamity. For many months the enemy held the initiative, 
and thereby set us perplexing and often, as in Greece, harrowing choices in 
the employment of our limited resources. Even in the case of Greece the 
decisions taken, though they ended in disaster, were not comparable with 
the faltering over Scandinavia in 1940. In general the sharpness and clear 
definition of British policy stand out against the confusion and megalo- 
mania in the policy of the Germans. Thus the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
delivered within a few hours of the German attack on Russia was a 
political act of the highest significance, not so much in relation to the 
Russians themselves but in its indirect influence upon public opinion in 
the United States. 





It might appear as a paradox that British freedom of action became 
more limited as the Germans and the Japanese began to lose the military 
initiative and the prospects of an Allied victory grew more certain, yet 
the facts, and the reasons for them, are obvious enough. I need not recount 
them, or describe the course of military planning, in which American 
proposals became more and more dominant. American military influence 
also had very considerable political consequences, and not only because 
military requirements took precedence over long-term political considera- 
tions. This latter fact had an important bearing on British foreign policy, 
or rather upon the extent to which this policy, even in matters wholly 
within British determination, was settled on the lines advised by the 
Foreign Office, whose business it was to draw attention to the long-term 
aspects of current decisions. A good case in point is the policy, or rather 
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changes of policy, towards Yugoslav resistance movements. In the many 
larger political issues involved in Anglo-American collaboration the 
Foreign Office’ were at a disadvantage because there was no Anglo- 
American political liaison corresponding to the organization on the 
military side known as the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The need of such an 
organization on the political side was less obvious: it would indeed have 
been impossible to have created it without duplicating the existing 
diplomatic machinery and thus causing confusion. Nevertheless it is un- 
fortunate that, whereas there was close collaboration between British and 
American representatives working together on the military side in a 
single committee, no such integration took place on the diplomatic side 
either in Washington or in London. 

This difference—again I do not want to exaggerate its importance or 
even to suggest that it could have been avoided—was noticeable at many 
of the important conferences between the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent. At some of these meetings, although the Chiefs of Staff attended, 
the Foreign Office and the State Department were not represented by 
their political heads and not always by their senior officials. Sir A. Cadogan 
and Mr Welles, the United States Under-Secretary of State—but not Mr 
Eden or Mr Hull—were present at the meeting off Placentia Bay in 
August 1941, when the President proposed in a somewhat casual way the 
declaration known as the Atlantic Charter. It is indeed significant that in 
the wording of the Charter, which was drafted ad hoc largely by the British 
representative, the President caused himself political trouble by forgetting 
to include a reference to freedom of religion, and that there exists no 
authentic signed copy of the Charter—only the text given to the press. 
Mr Eden did not go with the Prime Minister to Washington in December 
1941 (Mr Eden went, in fact, in the other direction—to Moscow), or in 
June 1942, or to Casablanca in January 1943, or to Washington in May 
1943. Mr Churchill consulted the War Cabinet about the proposals made 
to him by the President both in regard to the Atlantic Charter and the 
‘United Nations Declaration’ and, at Casablanca, about the use of the 
demand for ‘unconditional surrender’; there was no time in either case for 
a full exchange of views. Mr Eden attended the first Quebec Conference in 
August 1943, though he did not cross the Atlantic with the Prime Minister. 
He was at the Teheran Conference, and—for part of the time—at the 
second Quebec Conference of September 1944, but the Prime Minister 
signed with the President a document embodying the so-called Morgenthau 
plan without Mr Eden’s knowledge (and before his arrival), and—on the 
American side—without the knowledge of Mr Hull. 

On balance there is no doubt that these close personal exchanges of 
view by telegram or conversation between the Prime Minister and the 
President were of the greatest value to the common cause. The fact that 
the State Department and the Foreign Office at times fell into the back- 
ground was due primarily to the President’s way of conducting business; 
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no one, for example, on the British side held or could have held the 
curious but very important position of Mr Harry Hopkins. Mr Churchill’s 
collaboration with Mr Eden was so frank and sagacious, and his own 
temperament so little inclined to backstairs methods that there was never 
any question of what might be called a ‘double’ foreign policy. This fact, 
which is already clear from Mr Churchill’s personal and, necessarily, 
shortened record, will stand out even more plainly to historians of the 
future who will have the advantage of observing in detail the exchanges of 
view between Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 

Nevertheless there were drawbacks, especially in the latter part of the 
war, to the method of discussing and often settling so many matters of 
Anglo-American policy in direct correspondence between Mr Churchill 
and Mr Roosevelt. Inevitably the President, and the State Department, 
thought of British policy as Mr Churchill’s policy, and developed something 
like a Churchill myth. Even the Prime Minister’s vivid and incisive 
phrases, which were of the greatest value in 1940, turned at times to his 
disadvantage. Thus Mr Hopkins noted that when Mr Churchill in Novem- 
ber 1942 said that he had not taken office in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire, ‘every isolationist in America cheered 
him’. On the other hand, the President himself did little or nothing to 
correct the prejudiced views which ignored or dismissed as mere self- 
seeking the whole of the British contribution to the development of Asia 
and Africa, and which took no account of the sense of responsibility in 
British colonial policy. The President indeed shared the common American 
view at least to the extent of regarding the Russians as relatively free 
and the Chinese as wholly free from the taint of imperialism. There is no 
evidence that Mr Roosevelt was made at all suspicious in 1943 by the 
Chinese attitude towards the autonomy of Tibet, or that he was taken 
aback by the remarkable claims put forward in General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
book China’s Destiny. 

The President also became increasingly sensitive about the importance 
of his own leadership in the war, and began, like Mr Wilson years earlier, 
to be afraid—if I may follow Stalin’s use of an old cliché—of pulling British 
chestnuts out of the fire. In any case he had his own views about the 
future of the world: these views might have seemed at times to others too 
much like a world predominance of the United States somewhat thinly 
disguised under a four-Power government operating through the 
machinery of the United Nations (the fourth Power being China). The 
President also had views on European questions, though it is doubtful 
whether his understanding of European problems was less superficial 
than that of Mr Wilson. At all events, in the last months of his life, the 
President was continually on the defensive against the Prime Minister’s 
arguments—political and military—though again it should be remem- 
bered that without the close personal relationship of the two men there 
would have been even less possibility of bringing British views to the 
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President’s urgent attention. Finally, there is the political as well as the 
personal calamity of the President’s death. The fact that Mr Churchill 
had never even met Mr Truman was unfortunate, but the responsibility, 
if this term can be used, was not on the Prime Minister’s side. 


The bilateral conferences between the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent would have become meetings of three heads of governments at least 
as early as the beginning of 1943 if Stalin had been willing to attend them. 
Before the first of these tripartite meetings at Teheran Mr Eden had been 
to Moscow in December 1941, and the Prime Minister—with Sir A. 
Cadogan—in August 1942. I have always thought that this latter visit 
may stand out as one of the most remarkable achievements of Mr Churchill 
during the war. It certainly shows in a most interesting way how import- 
ant are the differences between a meeting of two people and a conference 
of three. These latter conferences were limited—as far as the major Allies 
were concerned—to the three meetings at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
No one of them was very happy from the British point of view. At 
Teheran, and still more strongly at Yalta, Mr Roosevelt was too confident 
of his own power to convince the Russians, and over-cautious about the 
dangers of ‘ganging-up’ against them. The myth of ‘Uncle Joe’—a sup- 
posedly good-humoured, bearish figure, gruffly open to persuasion and 
even susceptible to charm and bonhomie—was much more a creation of the 
President than of the Prime Minister. Mr Truman, later, exaggerated the 
danger of ‘ganging up’, and at Potsdam added to the difficulties by his 
incomplete understanding of the importance of European issues and by the 
excessive importance which he gave to his own panacea for the inter- 
nationalizing of inland waterways as a means of establishing European 
peace. 

On the other hand, much that has been said and written of those three 
meetings of heads of States seems to overrate their importance in deter- 
mining or changing the course of events. Even before the recent American 
publication of the Yalta papers enough was known about the three 
tripartite conferences to make close study possible, though readers not 
familiar with official records should remember that, of all forms of official 
reports, the accounts of international meetings are the most difficult to 
interpret. With this caution I should say that the impression left by the 
records is that each of the three tripartite meetings merely registered, at 
least on the political side, the existing balance of power—one might say, 
for Europe, the ‘unbalance of power’—without removing the factors which 
have turned out to be so disastrous for the present and future of the world. 
The first two conferences were short. The third was not very much longer 
—considering the importance of the matters requiring settlement. The 
atmosphere was overcharged, and the surroundings unfavourable. The 
meetings brought into the settlement of international questions something 
like a dynastic or at all events an over-dramatic element. They led too 
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easily to hubble-bubble, verbal compromises, and—to use another 
diplomatic cliché—papering over cracks. The language barrier between 
the Russians and their Western Allies was a more serious obstacle to 
discussion than is generally realized. The different interpretations given, 
for example, to the terms ‘democracy’, ‘independence’, ‘freedom of elec- 
tion’, might perhaps not have been so absurdly wide if the words had not 
carried different associations to the Russians and to the English-speaking 
representatives. At the tripartite conferences no one was convinced by 
argument, or expected to be so convinced. It is odd that, with the some- 
what dismal record of past conferences of principals, a popular legend 
should have developed that there is something magical about the flowers 
which bloom in these modern Fields of the Cloth of Gold. 

Above all, the conferences were held on an assumption which was not 
in accordance with the facts. They implied the loyal political co-operation 
of the parties concerned, but Russian collaboration did not go beyond 
common military action against a named enemy. In a cold kind of way 
it can be said that—on their own interpretation of their engagements— 
there was no disloyalty or rather that there was no reason for loyalty, 
though, from a Western point of view, there was very great misfortune in 
this Russian attitude. The Russians were fighting only because they had 
been attacked. They had none of the idealist motives which were as much 
a part of the British and American will to victory as the motive of self- 
preservation. They were more hostile to Western parliamentary de- 
mocracy than to National Socialism as a form of government. In the 
months before they were compelled to fight or to surrender, they had 
added up the losses of both sides, English and German, in a single column 
as equally to their advantage. Much is said about their resentment at the 
general attitude of ‘superiority’ with which the Western Powers had 
treated them before 1939. These feelings existed—they come out oddly 
and rather absurdly in Molotov’s complaints in 1943 at the way in which 
English sailors treated Russian sailors in the Arctic ports—but there is no 
reason, certainly no evidence in support of the view that Russian policy 
was decided by pique or personal dislike. During the war in all matters of 
prestige the Russians always had their way—Teheran and Yalta, for 
example, were ridiculous places in which to hold conferences, but Stalin 
would not go anywhere else. For that matter Maisky, as Soviet Am- 
bassador in London, was allowed before and during the war a freedom of 
public criticism—and intrigue—which would not have been permitted to 
the representative of any other State. Suspicion was probably a more 
potent factor than a sense of inferiority in the policy of the Russians and 
was not likely to be diminished by the realization that their own over- 
cleverness had brought upon them the ‘single-front’ war which they had 
tried to avoid. 

Whatever their motives—and we should be prudent from all points of 
view to remember how little we know of the reasons for Russian policy— 
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the Russians had their plans made without reference to or consideration 
of the wishes of the Western Powers. As Germany approached her military 
ruin these plans could be and were put into effect. It was not relevant 
to the Russians whether such plans did or did not receive British or 
American acquiescence. The only consideration which counted was the 
degree of resistance which they might expect from Great Britain or the 
United States. Not much diplomatic skill was needed on the Russian side 
to reach the conclusion that the Western Powers would give way to almost 
any extent rather than use force. In this connexion it is especially interest- 
ing to observe the care which the Western Powers took in ‘breaking the 
news’ to Stalin that they possessed a new and overwhelming weapon in the 
atomic bomb. One cannot be sure, of course—although Mr Churchill 
thinks it most unlikely—that the Russians did not know at least some- 
thing of the facts before the official announcement was made to them. 
The announcement was not made until 24 July 1945, that is to say until 
the day before Mr Churchill left Potsdam. Stalin asked no questions about 
the bomb. The British and American delegations did not refer to it again 
at the conference. The bomb was not used until 6 August. It is incon- 
ceivable that, if the Russians had possessed this weapon, they would have 
totally ignored its bargaining value. 

The possession of such an instrument did not only change the im- 
mediate military position; there was no need to make concessions to the 
Soviet Government in order to secure their support against Japan. The 
whole balance of power, which was turning in the Russian favour, was 
changed in an hour. The British and American Governments—had they 
wished to employ the force at their disposal—could have compelled the 
Russians to accept their terms. Neither at this time nor later was this 
superior force even brought forward as a threat. Public opinion indeed 
outside the areas directly under Russian control would not have under- 
stood, and to a large extent would have been outraged, by the threat of 
force against an ally which had in fact taken for so long the weight of the 
German attack on land and whose resistance had made possible the 
invasion of German-controlled Europe from the west. The qualification 
‘outside the areas directly under Russian control’ is of some moral as well 
as arithmetical importance, but Central Europe was still a long way off 
from the imagination of the majority of the British and American voters. 
The ultimate reason, however, for tolerating so much from the Russians 
was not a reference to public opinion, but a definite and reasoned convic- 
tion on the part of the British and United States Governments—the change 
of party control in Great Britain made no difference in this respect—that 
there would be no hope for the future of Europe and indeed of the world 
without the collaboration of Russia. We did not want a recurrence of the 
situation after 1918 when two of the great European Powers were deeply 
resentful of the settlement imposed upon them. Mr Churchill’s remarkable 
words to Stalin on 29 April 1945 express this view most plainly: ‘There 
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is not much comfort in looking into a future where you and the countries 
you dominate, plus the Communist Parties in many other States, are all 
drawn up on one side, and those who rally to the English-speaking nations 
and their associates or Dominions are on the other. It is quite obvious that 
their quarrel would tear the world to pieces and that all of us leading men 
on either side who had anything to do with that would be shamed before 
history’. 


Mr Churchill’s own solution—or at all events defensive posture, since 
he never proposed it as a solution—to meet the Russian default on their 
engagements—was an early and speedy ‘showdown’ before the British and 
Americans withdrew to the agreed occupational lines. It is not likely that 
this ‘showdown’ would have made much difference—though it might have 
strengthened the immediate Anglo-American position. The promises 
given at Potsdam could have been given in any case and, short of direct 
intervention by force in Poland, there would still have been nothing to 
ensure that they were kept. Anglo-American ‘papering over the cracks’ 
at the end of the Potsdam Conference showed that the Russians had only 
to stand fast and the Allies would give way, or at all events to the extent of 
not using force against them. If the British general election had been a 
month, or two months, later, and if the atom bomb had been used before 
and not after the Potsdam Conference, there is little likelihood that Allied 
policy would have changed. If Allied policy toward Russia did not change, 
there was no reason why the Russians should change their policy to the 
Allies. 

Once again it is desirable to put this surrender—surrender is the only 
name for it—in its proper context. I have said that the British and 
American view was that Anglo-Russian co-operation was necessary both 
for the security of Europe against further German aggression and for the 
economic rehabilitation of a continent partly devastated and thrown 
generally into disorder by the war. It was necessary also if there were to 
be any World Organization to prevent future wars. The threat of force 
by two of the great Powers against a third would have destroyed all 
chance of establishing any such organization. It was less disastrous to 
acquiesce in the drawing down of an ‘iron curtain’ and to hope that this 
curtain might later be raised than to abandon the chances of three-Power 
collaboration. This line of argument runs through all the British dis- 
cussions on post-war policy. Hence, whereas from the Russian point of 
view the need and even the desirability of collaboration with the Western 
democracies lessened as the collapse of Germany became more obvious 
and complete, the Foreign Office was more anxious to secure this collabora- 
tion since they agreed with the Prime Minister that the alternative was a 
rivalry between the so-called World Powers, each with its group of 


1 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. v1 (London, Cassell, 1954), 
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satellite States. In other words, we should have to begin—shortly after 
the defeat of Germany—preparing for the next war. There was also a 
danger that the United States would despair of Europe and again with- 
draw from an active part in European affairs. President Roosevelt himself, 
at the beginning of the Yalta Conference, had said that the American army 
of occupation would not remain in Europe longer than two years. 

The only chance of getting American co-operation lay therefore in the 
establishment of a World Organization, and since such an organization 
implied the agreement of Russia, the British Government was bound to 
pay the Russian price. There is, in a way, an odd parallel between the 
negotiations with Russia at the three meetings of the Heads of States and 
those carried on in Moscow by the British and French Governments 
before the outbreak of war. The parallel is indeed not surprising since the 
two leading figures on the Russian side were the same in each case. There 
is the same hard insistence on immediate Soviet interests without reference 
to the interests or ideas of other Powers; the same attempts on the Western 
side to introduce compromise solutions and to obtain at least some recog- 
nition of the political principles which the Western Powers—even if not 
always consistently—were trying to establish in the world. One might 
also notice the same Russian failure to take account of all the risks in- 
volved in a policy of non-co-operation. The early and total collapse of 
France had not entered into Russian calculations in 1939, with the 
consequence I have already mentioned that the Russians had suffered the 
calamities of the single-front war which they had been at pains to avoid. 
Russian policy at Teheran, at Yalta, and at Potsdam did not anticipate a 
rapid and sudden end to the war against Japan, or a sudden change in the 
total balance of military power which to a large extent rendered irrelevant 
the old-fashioned Russian military thinking about frontier lines. In their 
search for security the Russians have in fact behaved like the hermit who 
went so far into a desert in search of solitude that he came out into a 
populous city on the other side. 


The heaviest part of the price paid to Russia was Anglo-American 
acquiescence in the Russian control of Poland. I feel it impossible to 
reflect on the fate of Poland without a sense of humiliation greater even 
than that which most people in Great Britain felt over the abandonment of 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. It is true that in politics as in economics bad 
money drives good money out of circulation. It is true also that the policy 
of the Polish Government in exile was unwise; that the Poles—not for the 
first time—took a fantastically unreal view of their prospects in Europe. 
They forgot the hard but unescapable fact that the re-emergence of an 
independent Polish State at the end of the first world war was, one might 
fairly say, a historical accident, the by-product of a war at the outset of 
which there had been no question of undoing the partition of Poland. From 


first to last Polish policy had been reckless and in some respects without 
U 
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moral justification. Nevertheless, Polish independence in 1939 was a fact, 
although the Poles would have been prudent to remember that it was a 
matter of chance, and that—to put it in an almost brutal way—the 
Western Powers before 1914 had become accustomed to the existence of a 
deep historic wrong. Once again, however, in talking of ‘prudence’, and 
a sense of moderation, and compromise, it is necessary to observe—the 
case applies also to some extent to Russia—that these qualities do not 
look as ‘statesmanlike’ to the children of revolution as they appear to 
countries with a long history of stable government. The partitions of 
Poland could be described somewhat cynically as ‘compromises’. Further- 
more, although they had gone to war in 1914 without any consciousness 
of a duty to liberate Poland, the Western democracies had accepted the 
opportunity of doing so, not merely for reasons of military expediency, 
but as an action morally to be desired; a long-delayed measure of repara- 
tion which was necessary in the interests of European peace. 

It is useless to try to get over the fact that the Western Allies between 
1943 and 1945 abandoned the statement in Mr Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
years earlier in favour of a free and independent Polish State. They 
maintained in principle their demand for Polish freedom and independence, 
but already—and long before Potsdam—they knew what the Russians 
intended their puppet government to do. Indeed the Western Powers 
had already shown what they felt about the situation in their arguments 
with the Russians and in protests—especially by the British Government— 
against the repulsive attitude of the Russians towards the Warsaw 
rebellion. The promises given in the final helter-skelter at Potsdam were 
being broken in the very hours when they were made. I do not see how a 
future historian will be able to avoid the conclusion that the Western 
governments between the Yalta and Potsdam conferences realized— 
with deep foreboding—that these promises would almost certainly not be 
kept. There was evidence enough in the dismal history of the tripartite 
cormmission set up at Yalta to accomplish the ‘reorganization’ of the Polish 
Government. How could the Russians keep their promises without a 
fundamental change of policy? Free elections in Poland would have swept 
away the gang through whom the Russians were determined to retain 
power. 

Another part of the price paid in the hope of securing Russian colla- 
boration was the acceptance of a great Power veto on the Security Council 
of the United Nations. This was a lighter concession. It was not—like 
the surrender over Poland—exacted solely at the expense of a third and 
weaker party. It might not even affect the viability of the new organiza- 
tion, and was not altogether a surrender of principle. There were indeed 
two ‘principles’ involved, if this term may be used to describe arrange- 
ments of procedure. The first of these ‘principles’ was a generalization 
from past experience. It was desired to avoid one of the weaknesses of the 
League—an over-emphasis on equality of function among States which 
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ignored the hard fact that responsibility for the maintenance of peace and 
security must rest with the great Powers. The British, American, and 
Russian proposals for a World Security Organization were in agreement 
on the point that the decisions of the Council should be taken only on the 
unanimous vote of the great Powers who would be its permanent members. 
The difference of view came on the second so-called ‘principle’, that a 
permanent member would not vote on a dispute in which it was itself a 
party. The Soviet Government held that there should be no exception to 
the rule of unanimity; in other words, a great Power, even though a party 
to a dispute should have the right to vote on it and therefore to block by 
its vote any decision against itself. In the discussions of recent years on 
the use of this power of veto by the Russians it is sometimes forgotten that 
the opposition by the United States and Great Britain was not absolute. 
The United States Government seems at first to have been divided on the 
question. On the one hand they feared that any plan not allowing an 
American power of veto would fail to get through the Senate. On the other 
hand they were influenced by the British view that there would be strong 
opposition within the Commonwealth to a plan which allowed the United 
Kingdom but not, for example, Canada, to veto action against itself, and 
that similar opposition would come from the Latin American States and 
the smaller European Powers. Mr Dewey’s outspoken comments on the 
dangers of attempting great Power domination were not listened to with 
any less interest by the United States Administration because Mr Dewey 
was the Republican candidate at the forthcoming Presidential election. 

The British view was based on the practical consideration that the 
other Members of the Commonwealth would not accept great Power 
dictatorship, as well as on the consideration of equity that they, and the 
smaller European Powers, ought not to be asked to accept it in so un- 
qualified a form. Even so, there were difficulties in not allowing the 
parties to a dispute to vote on it. Thus it might turn out—it is easy to 
think of examples—that the United States, Great Britain, and France 
were all parties to a dispute, and the decision was left to Russia, China, 
and the smaller Powers which happened at the time to be on the Council. 
On a large realist ground, there was also much to be said for the frank 
recognition of a veto. The great Powers were in fact most unlikely to 
apply sanctions against one of their number. If they did so, the result 
would be a major war in which the organization would have broken down. 
No rules of procedure could remedy a situation of this kind. 

The so-called compromise ultimately accepted was not very logical 
or convincing. It allowed a great Power veto on action—that is to say, it 
required unanimous decision by the great Powers irrespective of the 
question whether they were parties to a dispute. It did not allow a veto on 
discussion—that is to say, a great Power party to a dispute could not 
exercise its vote to prevent even the consideration of the dispute and the 
suggestion by the Council of possible methods of peaceful settlement. 
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Such a compromise—the Americans indeed rightly preferred not to de- 
scribe the proposal in these terms—merely gave the weaker party a right 
to appeal to world opinion. What was ‘world opinion’? It was clear at the 
time when the proposal was accepted—at the Yalta Conference—that 
world opinion, in the sense of an opinion including the non-communist 
States, large and small, did not exist, and that the Soviet Government 
did not set much store about creating it. 

Indirectly, indeed, the Soviet representatives admitted this fact, since 
one of the arguments which they used in favour of their thesis was that 
any doubt about the continued unanimity of the great Powers in dealing 
with future aggression implied suspicion of the willingness of the Soviet 
Union to collaborate with Great Britain and the United States. Such 
suspicions—in Stalin’s view—were based on ‘absurd prejudices’. On the 
other hand, in the view of the other great Powers, these suspicions, which 
certainly existed, were based on the observation of what the Russians were 
doing, not on any estimate of Russian intentions—the Russian attitude 
towards Poland, towards Roumania and Bulgaria, their readiness to 
ignore ‘world opinion’—in the sense of Western opinion—on matters such 
as the displacement of the German eastern frontier to the western Neisse, 


the exaction of reparation terms which would have left the people of 
Western Germany to starve. 


I wish I could continue in other matters a running commentary on 
British policy. Thus I should notice the curious way in which the British 
Government expected Turkey to give up what was, not surprisingly from 
the Turkish point of view, the traditional policy of waiting for the rivalries 
of the great Powers to cancel out. It is difficult to read Mr Churchill’s 
own account of his exchanges with his colleagues before the Adana meeting 
without thinking that this was one of the occasions when the immediate 
military arguments of the Minister of Defence prevailed over the long- 
sighted political judgement of the Prime Minister. 

I could also mention with interest to myself the odd, semi-tragic, 
semi-comic history of the relations between the British Government and 
General de Gaulle. Mr Churchill, who had reason to complain of the 
General’s terrible unapproachableness or, one might say, inaccessibility 
to common sense, has used words which show how clearly he realized the 
inherent nobility, the point of honour, behind so much punctilio and 
pedantry. It is remarkable that neither President Roosevelt nor Mr Hull 
—indeed, as far as I know, no American in the inner circle of power— 
realized what General de Gaulle’s movement meant to General de Gaulle, 
and the value of this point of honour at a time when most standards in 
most countries were crumbling. I cannot help regarding this American 
attitude as a warning sign that the three thousand miles which separate 
Western Europe from the United States are still an obstacle to under- 
standing. Indeed, if I may stray into contemporary politics, there are 
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moments when I find it hard not to fear that the Darlan episode is being 
re-enacted in terms of the German Wehrmacht. 


My mind comes back, however, as always to the first question which I 
asked: have these two great wars of the twentieth century been worth 
their cost in life and suffering? As a young man I felt very great bitterness 
at those who sat in government over Europe, with their Hoheits, their 
Excellencies, their Right Honourables, and their frivolous jingling of the 
keys of power. Nevertheless, though Europe should not and need not have 
come to such a pass, between 1914 and 1918 I thought that the war which 
we were then fighting was worth its cost. I think so today. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that I should also think that the cost has been forgotten except 
by the old. I know that the war narrowed the field and stunted the growth 
of human liberty—I never expected it to do otherwise—but if, in the 
circumstances as they were, it had not been fought, if, once undertaken, 
it had not been prolonged to the defeat of Germany, the damage to 
civilized society would have been immensely greater. I realize now that 
part, of my bitterness years ago was due to my own inexperience and 
credulity; that I took the pretensions of rulers at their own valuation, 
and regarded them as having more foresight than they possessed, more 
authority to change the arrangement of things. I realize too how much I 
was a child of my age in accepting as fully secured, and as morally ade- 
quate, the best political achievements of the time, and in rejecting, with 
the explanation of original sin, which seemed absurd, the terrible facts 
about the behaviour of men in their societies. I have also read more 
deeply than I could have read forty years ago in the past records of human 
behaviour—the little that we know about so short a time, so little indeed 
that we cannot be sure of any of our judgements. I would say that my own 
experience of living, enlarged by this reading about the experience of 
others, has led me to accept more readily the importance of active resist- 
ance to evil things although we can never know how our least action will 
reverberate through history. Hence I believed in 1939 that it was worth 
facing the horror of war again in order to avoid the utter degradation 
which the Germans had accepted for themselves and would have imposed 
on Europe. I knew that the cost would again be high, not only in life and 
suffering, but in the lowering of the very standards which we were trying 
to uphold. If you read through the files of any newspaper or weekly 
journal between 1914 and 1918 you will see what I had in mind by this 
phrase about the lowering of standards. It is idle to pretend that a modern 
society can revert to the barbarism of war without a lowering of standards. 
All that can be said is that the toleration of a wholly degraded political 
system would have worse effects. I have quoted very often in books as 
well as in lectures a saying of William Morris which I kept in my memory 
all through the war of 1914-18. Perhaps I may quote it again since I 
remembered it on the first day and the last day of the second world war. 
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‘Men fight, and lose the battle, and the thing that they fought for comes 
about in spite of their defeat, and, when it comes, turns out not to be what 
they meant, and other men have to fight for what they meant under 
another name’. 

There is a dumb irony, a bewilderment for me in the fact that even this 
sentence is losing its clarity. If I had wanted, before the autumn of 1945, 
to put my view that at times the cost of war must be paid regardless of 
consequences, I might have used the words: fiat jus et pereat mundus. 
The words would have had a flourish to them, but i should not have taken 
them literally. The cost of sustaining justice was higher than I had once 
thought, but it would have been a paradox to have calculated it in terms of 
the ruin of the world. Suddenly—even on our small time scale, in a flash— 
it may be necessary to give a literal interpretation to the words: et pereat 
mundus. What does this change signify? Does it mean that, for the rest 
of its poor duration, the human race must give up the attempt to establish 
and sustain justice, and must accept, century after century until the whole 
house crumbles in corruption, the triumph of wickedness in high places? 


Eizate 7 BaotAft yapat réce Saidados adr\d 
ovKeére potBos Exet KadvBav, od pavrida Sddvyv, 
od Tmaryav Aad€ovear" améoBero kat AdAov Vdap.4 
Is this the last oracle of our own and future times? 
1 Tell the king, on earth has fallen the glorious dwelling, 
And the watersprings that spake are quenched and dead. 
Not a cell is left the God, no roof, no cover 


In his hand the prophet laurel flowers no more. 
Swinburne, The Last Oracle 


May 1955 
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THE PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 
IN JAPAN 


G.C. ALLEN 


tion in one’s own country—to distinguish the accidental and the 

temporary from significant and enduring tendencies. It is much 
more difficult to interpret the current economic situation and current 
economic trends in a foreign country, especially when in the recent past 
there have been violent and frequent changes. So I must begin with a 
warning. Such conclusions as I suggest will contain a large element of 
opinion, and I may well be guilty of gross errors in selecting the facts which 
I deem to be significant. The liability of an observer to errors of judgement 
is particularly great in his interpretation of the Japanese situation, not 
only because of the frequent changes that have taken place in economic 
trends since the end of the war, but also because the data do not appear to 
be consistent. There are conditions present in Japan that seem to warrant 
the deepest pessimism about her future, but there are others which point to 
a thriving and progressive economy. Interpretations that contradict one 
another can be made to seem equally plausible. 

I shall try to set out as fairly as I can the main items on each side of the 
account, and to begin with I must deal with the most obvious item on the 
debit side. I refer to the grave weakening of the foundations of the 
Japanese economy since the war as the result of the permanent loss of so 
many great assets and economic opportunities. The nature of this deteriora- 
tion in the basic economic structure is well known. The loss of the Japanese 
colonies, Korea, Formosa, and Southern Sakhalin, and of the special 
position that Japan occupied in Manchuria and North China, has been 
catastrophic in its economic effects. Previously this great area which 
centred on Japan Proper was, to a large extent, an integrated economic 
unit; each part of the area served the needs of the others. They were all 
mutually dependent. Japan could get most of her food imports from her 
colonial territories—rice and sugar from Korea and Formosa, and soya 
beans from Manchuria. The Koreans, for their part, were able to export 
much of their rice to Japan because they could obtain coarse grains from 
Manchuria, and Japan paid for the imports of these foodstuffs by exporting 
manufactures, both consumer goods and capital goods, to the territories 
under her control. 

‘ This integration was not only economic in character. It was technical 
also. For instance, the heavy industries of Manchuria supplied semi- 
finished materials to the finishing industries of Japan Proper, and the 
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location and the structure of the Japanese iron and steel industry was, toa 
large extent, designed to handle the pig iron and ore sent from Manchuria, 
as well as the coking coal from North China. Consequently, the break-up 
of the empire meant inevitably a loss of technical efficiency in Japanese iron 
and steel production. A location and structure which had been satisfactory 
before the war ceased to be so. 

The mutual dependence of these several regions is demonstrated by the 
pre-war trading figures. In the period 1934-6 (years which have been taken 
as representing the pre-war period in Japan, since the economy was not at 
that time gravely disturbed by ‘war-preparation’), Japan’s exports to 
Korea, Formosa, and China represented two-fifths of her total exports. 
Japan’s imports from these countries (from her colonies, Manchuria, and 
China) represented well over a third of her total imports; they included 
most of her food imports. 

In a liberally organized world losses of territory would not necessarily 
disturb trade and economic relations, but of course in the modern world 
the effects of territorial losses are overwhelming. Today Japan’s trade with 
these regions is very small indeed, and even if trade with China should be 
opened up by the removal of the political barriers, and if the trade with 
Korea were considerably enlarged beyond its present amount, we know that 
those countries would continue to pursue autonomous economic policies. 
Their economies will never again (at any rate not in the foreseeable future) 
be moulded by Japanese enterprise and integrated with the economy of 
Japan Proper. Their industries and trade will be subject to the policies of 
the national governments that now control them. The result is that 
Japan has been driven further afield for her food and raw material supplies; 
for example, she has to go to South Asia for her rice imports and to North 
America for coking coal. The terms on which she can buy these supplies 
would appear to have permanently worsened. Moreover, Japan is being 
obliged to make considerable modifications in the structure of certain 
industries, especially in the heavy industries, in order to adapt herself to 
the circumstances brought into being by the break-up of her empire. 
The construction of a great integrated iron and steel works at Chiba, north 
of Tokyo, at a cost of £35 million is an example of what she considers to be 
necessary. 

Other changes in outside conditions have also had adverse effects of a 
fundamental kind on Japan’s economy. Technical innovation in the West 
has damaged another great Japanese industry, for the substitution of nylon 
for silk in North America since 1939 has practically destroyed one of 
Japan’s major exports, an export based, moreover, on indigenous materials. 
Japan could ill afford the loss of this valuable dollar-earning export in a 
period in which she was coming to rely to a much greater extent than 
previously upon America as a source of supply of raw materials. Today she 
depends upon North America for considerable quantities of metallurgical 
materials to replace those that she formerly obtained from North China and 
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Manchuria. She is more dependent than previously on American supplies 
of cotton, since cotton from the Indian sub-continent is no longer available 
to her in anything like the same quantities as before. She draws on 
American wheat to make up for deficiencies in her rice supplies. And, in a 
period when she has been forced to rely heavily on these American supplies, 
she has lost her major dollar-earning export. 


Most of the changes that I have described mean not merely temporary 
embarrassments for Japan, but a permanent loss of economic opportunity. 
While this has been going on, the population has risen from about 69 
millions in 1935 to 88 millions today. There is every prospect that it will 
be of the order of 100 millions by 1970. Is there any wonder that Japanese 
business leaders, viewing this darkened scene, are deeply pessimistic about 
their country’s economic future? Of course, they were particularly pessi- 
mistic during the autumn of 1954, when I discussed these matters with 
some of them there, because Japan was then going through a deflation, and 
business men are always pessimistic during periods of deflation. But they 
have other reasons for this pessimism, as I have tried to show. 

‘A few years ago there seemed hardly a gleam of light. Consider the 
very slow recovery of Japan during the period of Occupation. In the 
earlier years of the Occupation, SCAP’s attention was largely engaged 
upon the introduction of political and social reforms into Japan. After 
1948 its chief concern was with economic recovery, and the reformist 
aspect of policy fell into the background. Yet, even by 1950 when inflation 
had been checked, and when the policy of the Occupation authorities had 
veered completely from social and political reform towards economic 
rehabilitation, the volume of industrial production was only about three- 
quarters of the pre-war amount, and real income per head was at least one- 
fifth lower than during the middle nineteen-thirties. As for foreign trade, 
that was still very small; the volume of exports in 1950 was only about 30 
per cent of pre-war. Throughout this period Japan was being supported 
by the United States; from the end of the war until 1951 she received about 
two billion dollars in aid from the United States. Hers was a dependent 
economy sustained by charity. 

Since that time a very remarkable economic change has occurred. 
The Korean war found Japan almost the only country with spare engineer- 
ing capacity and, being near the fighting, she was naturally the beneficiary 
of large orders for war supplies. This procurement expenditure, as it is 
called, together with the spending of the United Nations troops in Japan 
herself, so raised Japan’s earnings of foreign exchange that in spite of the 
continuing heavy unfavourable balance of her commodity trade, she 
became a creditor on current account. Between the outbreak of the Korean 
war and the end of 1952 her gold and dollar reserves more than trebled. 
From an economic point of view the war was of great immediate advantage 
to Japan. 
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’ This financial situation could not, of course, survive the end of the war. 
In 1953 Japan’s reserves fell very steeply, and this fall continued during 
the early part of 1954. The fall could be attributed to two causes. It is 
generally assumed that it was due mainly to the decline in procurement 
expenditure. It is true that this expenditure diminished; but the main 
cause of the shrinking balance was the steep rise in imports. What hap- 
pened was that Japan used up her earnings accumulated during the Korean 
war to raise living standards and, to a less extent, to buy equipment for her 
industries. Every foreign resident in Japan can testify to the obvious 
improvement in consumption standards since the beginning of the Korean 
war, while recent visitors to Japanese factories cannot fail to be impressed 
with the amount of new machinery introduced during 1953 and 1954. 
In short, Japan accumulated these foreign currency reserves during the 
Korean war, and then in 1953 and the first part of 1954 she used up a great 
deal of them in bringing in imports to enable her to raise her standard of 
life and to re-equip her industries. But the industrial boom during the 
Korean war had an important secondary effect: it produced a sharp rise of 
domestic prices. Japanese prices moved out of line with those abroad, and 
the inevitable effect during the period that immediately followed the war 
was to render Japan’s export industries uncompetitive. 

At the beginning of 1954 the Japanese Government tried to deal with 
this unbalanced position and to check the shrinkage in the reserves by 
inducing a mild deflation. To some extent this was done by the curtail- 
ment of budgetary expenditure; but in the main the authorities relied on 
raising money rates and the reduction of credit. As elsewhere, this long 
neglected instrument of economic control had its effect, and Japan ended 
1954 with quite a considerable surplus on current account, in spite of a 
substantial fall in American procurement expenditure during that year. 
In part this result was achieved by a large decrease in imports, but there 
was also a substantial rise in exports. So, for the time being, Japan seems 
to have a ‘viable’ economy, in spite of all the unfavourable factors that are 
still present. But is not this too good to last? This is the sort of question 
that we have been asking ourselves about the British economy in the last 
few years. The Japanese may well ask it of their economy today. 


“In an attempt to answer the question, I must try to evaluate the 
favourable and unfavourable factors in the present situation. On the 
debit side there is the fact that exports, in spite of the recent recovery, are 
still far below those of the pre-war period. In volume they are certainly 
less than half the exports of the middle nineteen-thirties, while imports are 
probably 75-80 per cent of pre-war. Moreover, more than a quarter of the 
imports are still being paid for by American procurement expenditure; I 
include under this heading the expenditure of American troops in Japan. 

Here we find the cause of most of the misgivings about Japan’s future. 
The Japanese not unnaturally regard procurement expenditure as a very 
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precarious source of income; but it is not obvious to them how they can 
dispense with it. Moreover, they say, the 1954 surplus was fortuitous for 
other reasons. First of all, it was made possible by a considerable reduction 
in imports of materials, and this means that stocks will have to be re- 
plenished during the present year. Secondly, there was an artificial 
stimulus given to exports through what is called the ‘link system’, Under 
this system firms are granted import licences in regard to particular com- 
modities on condition that they export specified manufactured goods, the 
ratio between the import and the export value being laid down by the 
government in each pair of transactions. Since the import trade is con- 
trolled, goods imported under this system can be sold in Japan at prices 
well above those in the outside world. Consequently, any importer who 
obtains a licence can make a substantial profit on his deal, and this enables 
him, in a sense, to subsidize the export which he has to undertake in order 
to acquire the licence. Arrangements of this sort cover not only imports 
of raw cotton against exports of cotton textiles, but even imports of textile 
raw materials, sugar, petroleum, and bananas against exports of machinery, 
ships, or silk. 

The Japanese realize that expedients such as these cannot be per- 
manently used, and they ask themselves how in the long run they are 
to find the necessary exports. ‘Many of our chief traditional markets,’ 
they say, ‘are closed to us. It is true that we are cheap producers of 
textiles, but there is little hope of a sustained expansion in international 
trade in that class of manufactures; while in metals and machinery, which 
have become so important in international trade today, we are handi- 
capped by expensive raw materials and fuel and by. technical back- 
wardness’, 

-There is justice in all this, and one can understand the pessimism; 
but I doubt much if the prospects are as gloomy as are sometimes sug- 
gested. First of all, I suspect that part of the despondency arises out of 
continued economic dependence on America. It is objectionable, the 
Japanese feel, to have to rely on this procurement expenditure in Japan 
in order that they may meet their import bills, for this makes an inde- 
pendent foreign policy on their part impossible. Yet (to abstract from 
politics and to concentrate solely on the economic aspects of this problem) 
the sale of goods and services to Americans in Japan is equivalent to a 
dollar export. There is no real difference, from a purely economic point of 
view, between selling goods and services to Americans in Japan and 
exporting goods or services to the United States. Moreover, the commodity 
export trade and the procurement expenditure are not independent 
variables. It is true that there is much under-employment in Japan, but 
at present there are many scarce factors in the Japanese economy—capital 
equipment, managerial capacity, and certain kinds of skill. In other words, 
exports are certainly smaller, and imports larger, than they would have 
been if the Americans had spent less in Japan. 
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Consider what happened during the Korean war. It is clear that the 
rise of prices in Japan at that time, especially in the metal and engineering 
trades, came largely as a result of heavy American expenditure. If such 
expenditure had not been incurred, Japanese goods would have been 
cheaper and more competitive in world markets. It is still possible to 
argue, of course, that income earned in this way is a precarious basis for an 
economy, but it may not be more so, in present political circumstances, 
than income earned from many branches of the commodity export trade. 

Any further fall in American procurement expenditure will, of course, 
compel structural and price adjustments in the Japanese economy, and 
this will create serious problems. The present high level of Japanese prices 
means that the yen is over-valued on the foreign exchanges, or rather that 
it would be if the still substantial procurement expenditure came to an end. 
It has been suggested that the yen should be devalued, but such a policy 
would have the disadvantage of reducing earnings from this special source, 
that is to say, the number of dollars earned by the provision of goods and 
services to the Americans in Japan. Further, the possible repercussions of 
devaluation on the internal price level cannot be ignored by a government 
intent on checking inflation. So Japan, like all of us, is trying to get the 
best of all worlds. She prefers to maintain a high yen, in order to enjoy 
the greatest possible advantage from the procurement expenditure, and 
at the same time, in order to overcome the obstacles that an over-valued 
currency sets before her commodity export trade, she employs the ‘link 
system’ which, in effect, subsidizes certain lines of exports at the expense 
of internal consumption. The recent success that has attended this latter 
policy suggests that the foreign demand for Japanese goods is much more 
elastic than has sometimes been supposed. It may not take very large 
reductions in prices to bring about a considerable expansion of exports. 


- My conclusion is that while the international economic position of 
Japan is difficult and even precarious, it is not nearly so hopeless as is 
often suggested. Provided that procurement expenditure does not 
diminish very rapidly, provided that no further restrictions are placed by 
foreign countries upon the Japanese export trade, and provided that inter- 
national trade as a whole is buoyant, she ought to be able to finance the 
imports needed to maintain an increasing level of production and the 
present standard of life. And the task would certainly be much easier if 
international trade were further liberalized and if China were open to her. 

As to the composition of the export trade, in spite of the drop in silk, 
textiles still account for a very large part of that trade as they did before 
the war—at the present time for about 40 per cent of it. But metals and 
machinery are nearly as important; they account for about 38 per cent of 
the total trade. Now Japan is a cheap producer of textiles, as I have 
already said. Her spinning industry has been almost entirely re-equipped 
since the war, and it is technically very efficient. The predominance of 
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textiles in the export trade is, therefore, not surprising. What does require 
an explanation is the increase during the last year or two of her exports of 
metal goods and engineering products; for her steel costs are still high, and 
she is relatively backward in many branches of engineering technique. 
Several reasons for this expansion can be offered. First, there has been a 
boom in international trade in these goods, and Japan has been able to 
offer relatively quick deliveries since her economy has not been so tightly 
stretched as those of her competitors. Secondly, Japanese prices, which 
were very high in 1952 and 1953, have fallen during the last nine months 
under the influence of the deflationary policy. Thirdly, the operation of the 
‘link system’ has had an important effect in developing these exports. For 
instance, the shipbuilding industry has recently sold a considerable part of 
its output abroad, and its success can be attributed largely to the effects of 
that system. 

Whether this increase in the metal and machinery exports can be 
maintained is open to debate. No doubt if world demand for such goods 
continues to rise, perhaps under the stimulus of investment by Western 
countries in the under-developed parts of the world, then Japan will 
get her share. In the long run, however, Japan is hardly likely to be a 
very serious competitor in the metal semi-products (because of her high 
fuel costs), nor in mass-produced metal goods, nor in those that depend on 
advanced techniques. Where Japan would seem to have considerable 
advantages over other countries is in the manufacture of highly finished 
goods that require a great deal of skilled or semi-skilled labour. She has an 
abundance of such labour, and it is still cheap compared with that of 
Western countries. The recent growth in the export to the United States 
of high-grade cameras and binoculars is a case in point. Whether Japan 
can find really substantial markets for goods of this sort, is of course, 
uncertain, and the Japanese themselves are not optimistic about it. But 
it is in that field that one would expect Japan’s chief relative advantages 
to lie. 

“ Japan is seriously handicapped in her task of re-creating a prosperous 
economy by the scarcity of capital. War-time destruction, inflation, and 
the slow rate of reconstruction up to 1950, left her short of both fixed and 
working capital. She has been investing heavily in recent years, but it is 
open to question whether the new capital has been wisely distributed. 
Much of it, probably too high a proportion of the new investment, has gone 
into commercial buildings, into electric power plants, and into elaborate 
equipment for a small number of large factories. The direction of much of 
this investment has been determined by official policy rather than by 
commercial considerations. It may be doubted whether a country that is 
as short of capital as Japan is today has been well advised to invest so 
much of it in a few highly mechanized plants. It might have been better 
to spread it more evenly over the innumerable small and medium-sized 
establishments which are working nowadays with most inadequate equip- 
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ment, especially since some of these small and medium-sized plants are now 
turning out high-quality goods for sale abroad. As all observers of the 
industrial scene must have remarked, the dichotomy between large-scale 
industry and small-scale industry in Japan is even more obvious than it was 
before the war. Many of the large plants are well equipped and technically 
efficient ; but the great mass of small industrial establishments is seriously 
under-equipped. Those who control investment policy do well to remember 
that elaborate plants which are technically first-rate may be less econo- 
mical units than those with simpler equipment when the rate of interest is 
Io or 12 per cent, as it is in Japan at the present time. 

Certain of the changes in economic organisation that were imposed on 
Japan after the war were probably detrimental to rapid economic recovery, 
whatever may be said of them from a political or social standpoint. For 
instance, the breaking-up of the great firms, the Zaibatsu, robbed the 
country of those centres of initiative which were responsible for much of her 
rapid development in the past. Ironically, the dissolution of the Zaibatsu 
has not meant, as was expected, a much wider diffusion of capital- 
ownership and enterprise. In fact, it has led to a higher concentration of 
economic power than before. Thus, in the financial sphere, the Central 
Bank and the other official banks may be said to have stepped into the 
place once filled by the Zaibatsu, although this result is attributable to the 
inflation even more than to the dissolution. Today industry depends for 
fixed as well as for working capital on bank advances, and the commercial 
banks have become little more than a channel by which the Central Bank 
feeds the economy with investment funds. This dependence on bank loans 
is not a healthy symptom; but during the last nine months the return of 
confidence in the future value of money has done much to restore the rate 
of savings, both private and institutional. This is clearly the way of 
escape from excessive dependence on bank credit. 

The Zaibatsu dissolution had particularly unfortunate effects on small 
and medium-sized businesses. Before the war such businesses obtained 
access to markets through the Zaibatsu trading companies. They were 
often financed by the Zaibatsu banks or trading companies, and they 
obtained technical information and instruction from the same source. 
The dissolution of the trading companies (Mitsui Bussan and Mitsubishi 
Shoji) meant that small and medium-sized firms were deprived of these 
links with the market, and this has been a serious handicap to their 
recovery. Lately the constituents into which the trading companies were 
dissolved appear to be coming together again; but their scope and the 
aggregate resources at their command are still small by pre-war standards. 

It is necessary to mention briefly the relation of taxation to recovery. 
During the period of Japan’s development, taxation pressed very lightly 
on the profit-earner. Since the war taxation on personal incomes and 
business profits has been very heavy. This has had its usual effects both 
on private capital accumulations and also on economy in the use of 
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resources. While the majority of the manual workers are probably at 
least as well off as they were before the war, and while the standard of 
living of the peasants has much improved, the administrative and pro- 
fessional classes are certainly a good deal worse off, except for those persons 
who have easy access to ample expense accounts. Their worsened financial 
condition has destroyed, I think, a good deal of their former buoyancy and 
optimism. This is serious, because that part of the community furnished 
much of the enterprise and expertize in the past. 


I have tried to set out my views about certain of the weaknesses and 
sources of strength in the Japanese economy at the present time. My 
general conclusion is that, although there are many reasons for anxiety 
both in the long run and in the short run, the extreme pessimism about 
Japan’s future which is entertained in some quarters does not seem to be 
warranted. I end with a few broad statistical indications of how her 
present compares with her pre-war situation. First, the volume of pro- 
duction; it is estimated that mining and manufacturing production was 
50 per cent greater in 1954 than in 1934-6. The national income in 1954 
was probably about one-third greater than before the war, and in spite of 
the immensely greater number of people among whom this income has to 
be divided, income per head and consumption per head were probably 
slightly greater in 1953 and 1954 than before the war. Admittedly these 
advances are rather small compared with those that have been made 
by Western countries, but they show a marked improvement on the 
position reached a few years ago. The chief weakness is still in the export 
trade, but even there the outlook does not seem to be as bleak as is some- 
times believed. 

One of the sharpest contrasts tht the Japanese economic situation 
presents to our own lies in the field of employment. I have already referred 
to the existence of much under-employment in Japan, especially in the 
countryside and in the ‘service’ trades. Few Japanese fully realize the 
significance of the contrast between the ‘full employment’ enjoyed by this 
and other Western countries since the war and the chronic under-employ- 
ment from which Japan and other Eastern countries have long suffered. 
It will be one of the major tasks of statesmanship to put these under- 
employed resources to fully productive work. This is not merely a question 
of financial policy. It is also a question of capital and of the most effective 
distribution of the available capital supplies. Above all, it is a question of 
enterprise—enterprise that can create new economic opportunities to 
replace those that Japan has lost. Is the present social, political, and 
economic organization of Japan favourable to the exercise of economic 
initiative and enterprise of a high order? If we could answer that question, 
we should be able to predict Japan’s economic future with more confidence. 

Address at Chatham House 

22 February 1955 





THE CHALLENGE OF TOTALITARIAN 
PLANNING IN ASIA 


THOMAS BALOGH 


inspiring experiment which will be decisive for the fate of the non- 

Soviet World, since the further progress of Communism in Asia may 
well depend on its success or failure. This experiment is an attempt to do 
by democratic means, preserving democratic freedoms, what has only been 
done successfully by Communism and by totalitarian compulsion: that is 
to lift a poverty-stricken country, mainly by its own efforts, on to the 
road of progressive improvement through a massive scale of investment. 
There is not much time left for success. The Chinese, with Russian help, 
are already well advanced towards solving the problem of their industrial- 
ization. The success of the Indian plans is being made difficult by the 
complacency of Congress politicians and by the caution of some bureau- 
crats. It is also menaced by the traditions and religious customs of the 
country which are being revived and stimulated by the conservative upper 
class. As unemployment is still on the increase, disappointment in the 
unfulfilment of the rather extravagant promises of Congress would 
certainly play into the hands of the well-organized and fanatical (as well 
as unscrupulous) Communist Party, at the moment very much on the 
defensive. 

The success of democratic planning is equally menaced by the en- 
thusiasm of a number of eminent intellectual leaders who, impatient with 
the delays and hesitations which obstruct even the modest, indeed over- 
modest, first Five-year Plan, are trying to enforce much vaster schemes 
of industrialization on the government. Should they succeed and should 
sufficient (and sufficiently long term) foreign help not be forthcoming to 
buttress these schemes, a financial breakdown would be inevitable. That 
also would put the Communists in. It is, therefore, essential to work for 
a big increase—without political strings—of American and Western 
European aid to Asia to save us from further Communist victories. Threats 
of ‘massive retaliation’ will not sustain our cause in that poverty-stricken 
Continent. You cannot bomb guerillas with success. 


|: the last three years India has been engaged in a unique and 


It was three years ago that Nehru grafted a Planning Commission on 
to the established civil service structure which was taken over almost 
unchanged from the British régime and whose existence was undoubtedly 


one of the major achievements of Britain in India and the major advantage 
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of India in the struggle for prosperous nationhood.! It was also the reason 
for the relatively peaceful transition to independence, at any rate in the areas 
free from communal trouble. The members of the Planning Commission are 
of Cabinet rank and, in addition, Mr Nehru, who is Chairman, and the more 
important members of the Cabinet are also members of the Planning Com- 
mission. There is a special Minister of Planning who is responsible for the 
transmission of directives to the Departments. The Economic Adviser of 
the Commission is also Adviser to the Ministry of Finance. And the Com- 
mission has a brilliant staff of economists who have mostly had experience 
abroad. As an administrative plan ensuring consideration of issues and 
problems on the highest level, powerful enough to transmit orders with 
overwhelming authority, this set-up has yet to be bettered. 

The results of the Five-year Plan seem to bear out this judgement. It 
was estimated under the plan that a total investment of roughly 27 billion 
rupees (£2,000 m.) should be achieved or roughly 5-6 per cent of the 
national income. Of this Rs. 21 billion would be in the public and Rs. 6 
billion in the private sectors. Of this the bulk (more than two-thirds) 
would be allocated to agriculture, irrigation, power, and transport. The 
target increase over the whole Five-year Plan was 14 per cent in food grain, 
40 per cent in steel, 26 per cent in mill cloth and, of course, far higher figures 
in other industries which had not been previously developed. Much the 
largest portion would be financed by current revenue (Rs. 5-7 billion plus 
Rs. 1-7 million from railways) and by private saving. Deficit finance was 
foreseen for Rs. 2-9 billion or for less than 1 per cent of national income. 
From this it is clear that the figures were very modest indeed and that 
even at the end of the Five-year Plan, and in contrast to China, even a 7 
per cent investment rate was barely contemplated. 

The results surpassed all expectations. 


ACHIEVEMENTS. After the continuous trials and anxieties of the post- 
war period of stringency and threatened famine, conditions had eased in 
1954 at the end of the third year of the Five-year Plan. Many final targets 
had already been reached and some even surpassed. Industrial output rose 
by 37 per cent in three years and, what is more important, agriculture 
rose by some 15 per cent. The danger of a further decline in the real output 
and income per head, which has dogged all under-developed areas since as 
far back as 1914, has, at any rate for the moment, been averted. The 
de-control of the distribution of vital grains, which was adopted with some 
trepidation by the Administration, on the basis of a bold statistical 
prognosis by outside experts which few officials dared to trust, has been 
entirely justified by events. No inflation ensued. Indeed prices have 
declined and supplies proved ample to take care of an increase in the 


1 The importance of this can only be realized by contrasting Indian developments with 
those in Indonesia or Burma where pre-war production is nowhere near restored—and not 
merely because of civil wars and disturbances, but far more because of lack of competent 
administrative cadres. 
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demands of the rich without trenching on the meagre rations of the poor. 
The fall in the prices of some commodities was so great as to cause concern. 
Oleaginous seeds, for instance, have declined to a post-war low level and 
in many other products the fall threatens the maintenance, let alone the 
expansion, of production. 

Nor is this all. The Indian balance of payments, which was propped 
up with difficulty and only by the continuous reliance on war-time accumu- 
lations of sterling balances and on American help, has suddenly been 
stabilized. In fact, a part only of the recent contractual releases of blocked 
sterling balances could be utilized to finance imports, and at times there 
was a considerable accumulation of free reserves. In consequence, the 
pressure in favour of a general relaxation of imports could be gratified 
without any visible deleterious effect. The precepts of liberalization, 
continuously reiterated by the ever-present representatives of the 
American Administration and, no less emphatically, by the International 
Monetary Fund, seem well on their way to implementation. 

In addition, it is claimed that land reform has liquidated the large 
landowning classes favoured by the British, the Zamindars and Taluqdars 
who battened on the land without bothering to improve their estates and 
who reduced their tenants to misery. An upper limit is now set to land- 
holdings and a beginning has been made to consolidate the innumerable 
strips into which land was divided by a completely unsuitable law of 
inheritance. Thus the essential requisite of a successful rationalization of 
agriculture has been met. The large community development schemes, it 
is said, provide education and certain essential services, and the peasants’ 
voluntary work is being mobilized co-operatively and individually to 
ameliorate their lot. Land has been reclaimed, and an effort has been 
made to link villages with trunk roads through co-operative action and to 
pave village roads. The use of artificial fertilizers has been introduced and 
popularized. New methods of cultivation, especially the Japanese labour 
intensive method for increasing rice output, and the use of new implements 
have been demonstrated. Some progress has been made in protecting 
drinking water supplies from pollution and in animal husbandry. 


Dousts. All these achievements have resulted in a much greater out- 
ward show of confidence on the part of government spokesmen, who are, 
of course, at pains to drive home the lesson and to claim the credit. But 
there is also genuine popular pleasure in the national record. There can 
be no doubt that it has enabled Mr Nehru to buttress the unity of his all- 
embracing party and to confound his opponents, both Socialists and Com- 
munists. He would have been able to do this even without adopting their 
most important political plank, the enforcement through taxation and 
welfare services of a greater equality of standards and opportunity and 
of a more genuine democracy, thus leaving the Opposition for the time 
being without a case, 
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This vacuum is not without dangers. Congress has gained complete 
ascendancy despite the fact that the situation is not nearly as good as it 
seems. The doubts and uncertainties below the surface find a muted but 
very significant expression in the increasing sharpness of tone in which 
Indian leaders discuss the magnitude of the progress in the reconstruction 
of China. Here we have a reflection of the vigilance with which they watch 
development on the north-eastern frontier, of admiration on the one hand, 
and on the other, the fear of being outmatched, as well as the disinclination 
to espouse revolutionary violence and determination. 

Why, then, these doubts? 

There is first of all, unfortunately, a good deal of the accidental in the 
undoubted improvement of the Indian position. In the second place, 
many symptoms (e.g. the balance of payments surplus) now generally 
regarded as ‘improvements’ are, in fact, the consequence of failures which 
might become dangerously obvious later on. 


Let us take these points one by one: 

Agriculture. Two-thirds, if not three-quarters, of the rise in agri- 
cultural output must be attributed to the exceptionally favourable weather 
with two consecutively excellent monsoons. All experience suggests that 
a repetition of such a run of good luck is at least improbable. Investment 
in irrigation and other agricultural improvements was only 50 per cent of 
the (insufficient) targets set by the first Five-year Plan. If the success of 
familiarizing peasants with the use of artificial fertilizers has in some 
localities been startling to ‘old-hands’, there can be no doubt that the 
unabated use of cow-dung for fuel, instead of mixing it with the mineral, 
endangers the fertility of the soil and possibly future prospects. The land 
reform and especially the parts limiting individual holdings, has been, to 
put it mildly, inoperative in a considerable part of the country. Many 
landlords were able to retain huge properties by formally distributing them 
among their own families. The influence of the richest classes in the ruling 
bureaucracy (since the latter are intent to use their newly-won power to 
consolidate their social position by wealthy inter-marriage) has been so 
strong on the periphery as to permit them to use even the field-strip con- 
solidation scheme to their own advantage. The religious revival fostered 
by these classes, which was certainly one of the motives for the recent 
leftward turn on the part of Nehru and some of the old-established leaders 
of the Congress Party, prevents a rational policy to improve livestock. 
India maintains 200 million cattle, a large portion quite useless, trenching 
on an extremely exiguous food basis. The slaughter of cattle has been 
banned by law in many parts and stopped de facto in most areas. Even 
monkeys are sacrosanct, though they destroy or eat an estimated 1} million 
tons of grain. 

A large number of the development schemes are unco-ordinated, at 
least cn the periphery, and inter-departmental jealousy prevents a full 
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use of existing facilities, e.g. railway bridges which were used for road 
transport during the war are generally no longer available for trunk 
traffic, with fearful loss of efficiency and the need for unnecessary duplica- 
tion of facilities. Despite the fact that both labour and material would 
have been available, far too little storage accommodation has been pre- 
pared. Consequently when the favourable monsoon produced a bumper 
crop, the surplus could not be fully stored and the chance of establishing 
a much larger buffer stock than is practicable at present was missed. 
Thus a vital weapon against inflationary disturbances later, when the 
plan was really in force, was lost and United States help could not be fully 
utilized. The impact of this failure to increase buffer stocks to the maxi- 
mum and to prevent a fall in prices is far-reaching. Not only will it inter- 
fere with the expansion of agricultural output but it must also tend to 
depress the volume of planned investment for fear that later inflationary 
pressure must be increased. In the same way insufficient progress was 
made with the attempt to break the grip of the money-lenders through the 
establishment of an effective rural credit system. An exceedingly able 
report + has now been published and the nationalization of the Imperial 
Bank and its conversion into the apex of a new rural credit system is 
intended. It is questionable, however, whether an institution with a 
staff so imbued with ultra-conservative tradition can really be trans- 
formed into an instrument of positive policy. Much more should have 
been done much sooner to start a new rural banking system. 

In the provinces the disadvantages are more patent. The enthusiastic 
temporary civil servants of the Planning Commission are kept very much 
in their place by the Political Officers, whose attitude has not changed for 
the better as a result of liberation. The methods of recruitment to the 
civil service and the type of person preferred also remain unchanged from 
the previous régime. The formal education which develops dialectical 
powers rather than knowledge of the world and its problems, and severely 
discriminates against vocational training and technical knowledge— 
indeed the paraphernalia of the least attractive side of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—are much to the fore despite the reforms initiated since 1947. 
The problem is a bitterly serious one in the Indian setting as the powers of 
the bureaucracy are only sporadically limited by local self-government. 
The provincial parliaments have proved inadequate to supervise, let alone 
control, the bureaucracy on the periphery. The administrative set-up 
remains unchanged, yet it is surely foolish to think that an administrative 
organization created to manage a night-watchman State would be able to 
cope suddenly with the problems and the administration of a welfare State. 


Industry. What is true in the provinces and villages in respect to 
agriculture is paralleled in the cities in industry. The upward bound in 


1 Report on the All-India Rural Credit Survey, by a Committee appointed by the Reserve 
Bank of India (Calcutta, 1954). 
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production is to a large extent, if not entirely, due to the private sector in 
which little new investment has been accomplished. It appears to be the 
result of a better utilization of existing capacities and is not due to the 
creation of new capacity. This does not detract from the welcome immedi- 
ate relief through the easing of shortages, but it sets a narrow limit to 
further improvement. On the other hand, the expansion of the public 
industrial sector remains far behind schedule. Unconscionable time has 
been wasted before placing orders for the new steel plants, and the 
accomplishment of the rest of the programme has not been helped by 
the unwillingness of many government departments to take risks and 
responsibility. The relative purity of administration has been paid for 
heavily. 

Even lately the Ministry of Commerce has reacted strongly against 
State trading of any kind, though it is quite clear that it is an essential 
requisite for the rationalization of production as well as price stabiliza- 
tion. No effort has been made to experiment with an effective control of 
new industries so as to safeguard productivity at the outset. Raw material 
controls are inadequate and the control of capital issues remain per- 
functory. Thus the terrible shortage of low income housing is not being 
tackled with sufficient energy, while luxury housing booms. There is no 
co-ordinated programme to safeguard employment in the existing in- 
dustries and handicrafts while building up a powerful capital goods 
industry (though at times permission has been refused to rather ruthless 
industrialists to import labour saving machinery which would have 
knocked out existing producers). The nationalization of industry (e.g., 
sugar) the ownership of which would be vital if profiteering is to be avoided 
in the later stages of expansion, has not even been contemplated. No doubt 
transport has appreciably improved. A great number of Canadian loco- 
motives have been bought and wagons are being built or imported. But 
railway building has not progressed much and even road construction, 
where rural under-employed and urban-unemployed could easily have 
been used, has not proceeded with sufficient determination. 

One-fifth of all employables are without work in the urban areas, and 
up to half of the white collar workers. Consequently Communism makes 
appreciable gains, though it still has to conquer the working class in the 
north. 

The very improvement of the balance of payments, which evokes the 
approval of banking experts, is in fact a failure. The surplus of foreign 
trade means that the potential productive power of the country is not 
being developed to the utmost. Yet time presses greatly and no such 
waste can be tolerated. As much as a half of total profits still accrue to 
foreign owners, and foreign enterprise is still expanding at a much greater 
rate than Indian enterprise. Far larger investment and a far better in- 
come distribution would have been within the grasp of the country with a 
little greater foresight, greater confidence, and greater energy. 
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Social Problems. If economic management, at a closer view, suffers 
from great weaknesses, far worse is the situation on the social plane. A 
greater equality has not been achieved either socially or economically since 
liberation. There is a drive against untouchability, but conditions in the 
560,000 villages have not really changed. There is, of course, a considerable 
exodus of these miserabies into the cities, but they exchange aggravated 
unemployment for their caste disability. The drive against illiteracy is 
not sufficiently intense and the money which should be used to secure a 
broad base for social and technical reconstruction by providing elementary 
and technical schools is spent on providing educational frills and ‘pure’ 
scientific institutes. In so far as the universities bring forth a stream of 
unemployables they contribute to the unsettlement of the experiment in 
democracy rather than buttress it. 

Though the Indian Government, unlike the Communists, realizes that 
efforts to limit the population are essential if a beginning is to be made to 
relieve poverty (the Chinese are obviously intent on organizing an in- 
dustrial base for a defence economy rather than anything else), all that 
has happened in this field has not been very effective. No headway has 
been made to provide mechanical means of contraception, the argument 
being that they are expensive and unpopular, at any rate with men. 
Open propaganda against, or an outright attack on, archaic social arrange- 
ments seems to be frowned upon for party political reasons. Thus the 
Administration turned with only too obvious relief to an American expert 
who proposed to use among illiterate peasants methods of birth control 
which necessitate careful observation of physiological changes, e.g. body 
temperature, and which are of questionable value even when all pre- 
cautions are meticulously observed. The result, as can be expected, is 
failure, if for no other reason than that the wife cannot stand up to her 
husband in the prevailing atmosphere of social disapproval. Under these 
conditions, it is perhaps fortunate that hardly one-fifth of the amount 
originally appropriated for the purpose has actually been spent. 


The Problem of Bureaucracy. The existence alone of a reliable and 
well-trained administrative staff was a tremendous advantage to India. 
It can be said without much exaggeration that the British Raj has 
been replaced by the domination of a class which holds itself as aloof 
from the people as did the British before, and continues to enjoy a shock- 
ingly higher standard. The highest of the old type Indian civil servant 
received from 120 to 150 times the wage of the common labourer and even 
the new Indian administrative servant receives 100 times as much, against 
fifteen to twenty times as found in corresponding grades in Britain. 

The whole problem of reform is complicated by the fact that the Centre, 
which contains exceptionally able people well qualified to cope with the 
problems intellectually, has difficulty in obtaining reliable intelligence on 
developments in the provinces, and the administrative linkage between it 
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and the actual local administration does not seem firm enough to permit a 
smooth translation of plans. 


In the best of circumstances, India can hardly hope to equal the rate 
of development in China. The ruthless liquidation of the upper class; 
the capacity to disregard, or to overcome by police action or by massive 
indoctrination, customs and traditions hampering progress; an incentive 
mechanism which does not stop at the ‘sack’ or promotion; these give China 
immense material advantages. The hatred evoked by violence and the 
fear which dogs the individual no doubt have serious drawbacks even on 
the plane of immediate material progress. Yet there can be little doubt 
that they have enabled China to begin to mobilize her latent strength far 
more readily than India. India has yet to achieve a rate of investment of 
the order of magnitude of over 7 per cent of the national product, dis- 
regarding agricultural maintenance work. 

Thus the disparity between the basic capital accumulation is so great 
as to leave no doubt of the inevitability of India being steadily overhauled 
and then vastly outmatched by China. Indeed, since even that critical 
level of investment at which output per head begins to grow has not 
been reached in India, the vital importance of the difference can easily 
be appreciated. There is, moreover, no obvious direction from which an 
increase in investment can come. There is increasing resistance to further 
taxation. And controls which would have buttressed the economy against 
the inflationary dangers resulting from a bolder use of credit creation for 
financing development projects have, as we have seen, disappeared. India 
is very naked in the face of a storm. 

Moreover the effectiveness of capital investment in India itself is in 
grave doubt. The start of the motor industry in India was on a pitifully 
uncompetitive scale, and there are already signs that the curse of the 
multiplication of types, which have such a painful effect on the standard of 
life even in advanced countries through the consequent rise in prices, will 
beset the Indian infant industries at their very inception. 

The first ingredient of an effort to meet the Communist challenge, 
towards which New Delhi is groping in the shape of the second Five-year 
Plan, is a much more drastic mobilization of the economic resources of the 
country than has hitherto been attempted. Investment plans would 
have to be multiplied and speeded up and far greater effort made 
towards mass training of technicians. Controls over imports, and even 
internal distribution, would have to be tightened up or re-introduced. 
Taxation would have to be made far more progressive, especially on 
sumptuary expenditure absorbing scarce resources and thus trenching on 
progress, and more discrimination between necessary and unnecessary 
investment must be introduced. Banking reform must be pushed through 
and plans prepared to appropriate for development finance the increased 
profits in certain key sectors, possibly by taking over a number of 
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consumer goods industries (e.g. sugar). There is urgent need for admini- 
strative reform. 

Such far-reaching reforms would take time, and time is the one thing 
which the Indians have no longer available. In order to be successful, 
they must be helped by foreign countries and helped on a grandiose scale. 
Foreign help is an alternative to ruthless planning and austerity. At least 
$500-700 million of foreign aid would be required annually for a period 
of at least ten years to be sure of being able to overtake the massive 
advantages of China, and of being able to plan without the risk of yearly 
appropriations failing. This level of help contrasts with $100 million from 
the United Kingdom under the Colombo Plan and perhaps $150 million 
from the United States granted at present; it is well inside practical 
possibilities. 

This level of foreign aid together with a ruthless use of existing foreign 
exchange reserves * would permit an increase in the investment rate 
towards 8-9 per cent. If, then, the Indian Government succeeds in keeping 
increase in consumption from absorbing the whole of the consequential 
increase in output, India would be firmly set on the road of cumulative 
improvement. 

Thus the totalitarian ruthlessness which smashes values which the 
West wishes to preserve could be met without violence, without out- 
raging religious or social traditions, without revolution. But it must be 
realized that religious and social traditions and class-relationships do in 
many cases handicap economic development whatever their influence in 
other directions. Otherwise, in the absence of foreign help, the grow- 
ing distress or even the growing disparity in strength between India 
and China may well undermine those values and open the door to general 
unrest and subversion. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is not surprising, however, all things considered, that in the most 
literate parts of India, the desperately poor South, the Communists have 
established a powerful hold. It is equally comprehensible that the growing 
unemployment and frustration of the educated middle class in Bengal has 
resulted in a disturbing strengthening of extremism. 

Beyond all this, the number of people, some in exceptionally influential 
positions, who are so impressed by the achievements of China that they 
begin to wish to imitate them is growing. Consciously, no doubt, they 
adhere to Mr Nehru’s proud refusal to copy foreign methods and to accept 
their social and political implications. Sub-consciously, they try to per- 
suade themselves that grandiose plans can be put forward without com- 
mitting anybody to the acceptance of Soviet methods of incentive and 


1 Which are four times greater in relation to imports than the British reserves despite 
the much greater post-war stability in the Indian balance of payments. 
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control, or of a revolutionary break with, rather than a painstaking reform 
of, the administrative structure. 

An unsuspecting Administration might be pushed into accepting over- 
ambitious projects because the opponents of their plans can easily be dis- 
credited by being accused of a reactionary political outlook. The past 
failure to devise a sufficiently bold plan, and the consequent political 
threat to the Congress Party, will make the politicians distrustful of warn- 
ings against adopting such over ambitious plans. However dangerous they 
might prove to be it would be difficult politically to withdraw from them 
even though they committed the government to revolutionary change. 
Thus their acceptance might well result in a drift to an administrative 
breakdown and economic disorder in the shape of inflation. Such troubles 
are likely to provide an opportunity for the Communists, at any rate in 
some key States (e.g. Bengal), and it is questionable whether the Federa- 
tion itself could then continue to function. The consequence might well 
be a renewal of violence on a tragic scale. 

But even if well-intentioned efforts failed to result in such a drastic 
reversal, and even if a revolutionary situation were not produced, the 
dangers facing India are not inconsiderable. The present exhilaration 
might well be confounded by a setback, and a setback would be inevitable 
if the next monsoon is a failure or the terms of trade worsened further. 
The ensuing disillusionment and bitterness would inevitably have grave 
political consequences, graver because the present auspicious situation 
has raised hopes so high. There is an ominous gamble in promising, as 
Congress did, to abolish unemployment within ten years when unemploy- 
ment continues to rise sharply in contrast to the war years of full employ- 
ment. It is just possible that it was the fear of Right-wing reaction and of 
the rise of dangerous discontent in strategic frontier areas, and not merely 
electioneering propaganda, which prompted the Congress Party to veer 
to the Left. They have accepted all but unanimously a resolution in 
favour of remodelling Indian life ‘on a socialistic pattern’. But resolutions 
flirting with Socialism have been passed by Congress since 1929 and have 
amounted to very little, though Mr Nehru undoubtedly has always been 
a sincere believer in social reform. These resolutions of the Avadi Con- 
gress will in the short run undoubtedly further buttress the strength of the 
Congress Party, which is already overwhelming. They might well result 
in the elimination of political splinter parties, especially the Socialists. 
They will not altogether eliminate, though they may temporarily weaken, 
the Communists. Whether in the long run the elimination of all alternatives 
other than the Communists has been a wise step is another question. 


What are the general lessons to be learned from this conflicting 
evidence? 

The first and most important lesson is that totalitarian régimes have a 
drastic ‘advantage’ in,being’able to mobilize manpower for investment in 
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undeveloped areas. This they can do by direct organizational measures 
compelling villages to maintain ‘investment’ workers, thus overcoming the 
reluctance of individuals to perform work without visible immediate ad- 
vantage to themselves; again their all pervading police system enables them 
to obtain indirect ‘finance’ through ‘voluntary loans’. The only adequate 
answer to this is foreign help. But of course partial nationalization of 
industries which might profiteer by ‘shortages’ caused by the national 
investment programme, buffer stocks regulating a naturally unstable 
supply, and severe taxation, especially sumptuary taxes on consumption 
of luxuries, might provide a partial alleviation. 

In the second place, the Communist system enables the adoption of 
optimum factory size and the exclusion of waste through excessive quality 
differentiations. This can be at least partially overcome by differential 
taxes against over-elaborate types, tax-concessions, and bulk purchase 
contracts given to selected firms and import controls. The third advantage 
of Communists in having an all-pervading investment programme could 
be matched by a general adoption of investment controls and tax con- 
cessions for approved investment. 

Finally, but not least, the Communist drive for general education and 
especially technical education must be matched. Unfortunately far too 
little is being done in this respect both in India and in other under- 
developed areas. The British especially, and even the French, often try to 
peddle culture without social content, dilettante erudition instead of 
practical knowledge and, by the elaborate luxury of the university estab- 
lishment, separate the educated from the rest of the population. A 
massive drive against illiteracy ought to be combined with primarily 
vocational training. The primordial interests of the country in the 
scientific solution of practical problems must be the centre of its scientific 
research institutes. ‘Pure’ science should grow organically from this pre- 
occupation with practice and not be sedulously tended in a strange environ- 
ment. Knowledge without social import is perhaps worse than useless. 
It divides instead of integrating; it makes for frustration and not fulfil- 
ment. Even we in Western Europe have much to learn from these lessons, 


Address at Chatham House 
ro May 1955 
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THE BIRTH OF THE MALAYAN NATION 


A. D. C. PETERSON 


Griffiths’s great film, ‘The Birth of a Nation’. My memories of it are 

entirely of battles and of the Ku Klux Klan. As a result of two years 
spent as one of the midwives attending on the real birth of a nation, I have 
come to believe that the two dangers to be feared at such a lying-in are in 
fact exactly those two—war and racial intolerance. It is not merely in 
Malaya that the American parallel is a useful one. In the West African 
territories also it is clear that the problem of preserving the Union is going 
to be a crucial one, as new nations come to birth. 

The political situation in the Federation of Malaya is, however, unique 
in one respect. I do not think that you will find anywhere else the curious 
spectacle of a colonial Power trying, by every device it can think of, to 
create a nationalist movement to which it can hand over the reins of power. 
Before 1939 colonial Powers too often busied themselves trying to suppress 
nationalist movements, and since 1939 they have sometimes tried at least 
to slow up their growth, simply as a means of putting off the evil day when 
power would have to be transferred. It is only in Malaya that you see the 
extraordinary sight of British officials more interested in the spread of the 
national flag, the national anthem, a national army, a national police force, 
and national schools, than are the people of the country themselves. 

That statement is, I know, rather provocative, but nevertheless per- 
fectly true. It is the District Officer who is anxious to see that the Federa- 
tion flag is flown at a school speech day, not the local school board. When 
General Templer was leaving Malaya and we were making arrangements for 
his final departure I found myself enquiring whether there were enough 
national flags available for the school children to wave; it was impossible 
not to be struck by the contrast with my father’s experience and my own 
experience in India before the transfer of power. I seem to remember that 
preventing people from flying congress flags was a normal police activity. 

Again it is the government, not the Chinese community, which has 
initiated the drive for Chinese recruitment to the police and army. Of 
course one has to work through the Chinese community leaders, but I know 
from hard experience how difficult it has been to interest any Chinese in 
the project at all. And yet, of course, if this Malayan nation is to be born 
there must be Chinese as well as Malays in the police and army. 

It is indeed a very odd situation and a very odd policy for the protect- 
ing Power to adopt. Some people hold that it is an impossible one; that it 
is out of the question for a former dependency to find national freedom 
through co-operation with the protecting Power; that only through a 
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‘colonial struggle’ against the protecting Power can a genuine national 
movement be developed. Some historicists of this school have propounded 
the theorem that the only unifying force, the only ‘dynamic’, in such a 
situation is hatred—not necessarily hatred of Britain but at least hatred of 
colonialism. Presumably they agree with D. W. Griffiths that strife and 
racial intolerance are the necessary birthpangs on these occasions, and 
they do not believe it possible or desirable that a new nation should be 
brought to birth in a condition of twilight sleep. 

Such views, like many of the universal pronouncements of scientific 
historians, seem to me as much out of date as their counterparts in the 
question of childbirth. But they are seriously held and therefore demand 
consideration. They compel us to consider what, if they are right, ought to 
be our policy in Malaya, and why the present historically improper har- 
mony of aims has persisted so long. If the birth of the Malayan nation 
necessarily involves strife and suffering are we right to be fostering it at all? 
After all, the mere addition of one more ‘independent’ nation to the list has 
not, since, I suppose, the days of 1919, been considered an overwhelming 
and absolute benefit to mankind, or even to the inhabitants of the area 
concerned. If it can only be brought to birth in blood and strife, is it worth 
bringing to birth at all? Alternatively, if you honestly believe that in- 
dependence is either inevitable or desirable at all costs, and teach the doc- 
trine that it can only be achieved through the ‘colonial struggle’, should it 
not be the policy of the Colonial Office to ‘sharpen’ this struggle? A policy 
in which it would have the wholehearted co-operation of the Cominform? 

The logical absurdity which this theory involves if pushed to its con- 
clusion is, I think, a measure of its essentially romantic basis. The truth 
is more sober and more hopeful, and the explanation of the present 
situation quite natural. 

There are two main factors in this problem—first, why did no spon- 
taneous nationalist movement exist in Malaya in 1946, when every other 
South East Asian dependency had a fully developed one; and secondly, 
since it did not exist, why are we busily trying to create it? Why does this 
harmony of aim exist between the protecting Power and such nationalist 
politicians as Dato Onn? The answer to the first question lies clearly in 
history, much of which is familiar to everyone. The population of the 
Federation in 1947 was just short of 5,000,000, nearly 2,500,000 Malays, 
nearly 2,000,000 Chinese, and between 500,000 and 600,000 Indians. 
No community had a clear majority and what is more, a considerable pro- 
portion of all races, not merely of the Chinese, were immigrants or first 
generation inhabitants. There has been no census since 1947 but we can 
be pretty certain that although the population has gone up by about a 
million the proportions remain the same. 

Between these communities there is singularly little contact. The main 
reason for this is probably religion and the obvious point which springs to 
mind at once is that there is virtually no inter-marriage. Chinese and 
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Malays live in separate villages, Indians in ‘labour lines’ or separate quar- 
ters of the towns. In the very rare joint Sino-Malay villages which have 
been established since the Emergency the Chinese live at one end and the 
Malays at the other. The reasons for this are not based on mutual anti- 
pathy but on very simple and practical differences in custom. To the 
Chinese, as to the French, cooking is one of the fine arts, and pork is an 
essential ingredient. The Malay, on the other hand, is a fervent observer of 
certain aspects of Islam and even the proximity of pigs is a defilement. In 
a Chinese village there must be pigsties, but in a joint village the Chinese 
obligingly keep them as far away from the Malay end as possible—giving 
perhaps a foretaste of the spirit of compromise which may make the 
Malayan nation a possibility. 

It is remarkable, considering that the Communist Emergency was and 
still is 95 per cent Chinese-organized and supported, how little animosity it 
has created between the communities. I was responsible for organizing 
anti-Communist propaganda as well as public information, and only once, 
in Kelantan, did I become at all concerned that the enthusiasm of the 
Kelantan Malay for wiping out the Communists might get a little too near 
enthusiasm for wiping out the Chinese. Chinese and Malay in fact get on 
extremely well together all over the country. The Indians, of course, like 
all small minorities are nervous of their position in an independent Malayan 
nation, wondering whether their rights will be as well preserved as they are 
under British protection. The heart searchings which are going on among 
the Indian community about the wisdom of the Malayan Indian Congress 
joining with the United Malays National Organization—Malayan Chinese 
Organization Alliance are an indication of this nervousness. 

The explanation of the fact that there was virtually no independence 
movement in 1946 is, then, that there was no nation—only three separate, 
possibly suspicious, but basically friendly communities. The only nation- 
alist party was the Malay Nationalist Party, an extreme Islamic Right- 
wing party, passionately and emotionally devoted to the cause of Malay 
independence for Malays, but certainly not for the other races in Malaya. 

Why, then, if no real demand for national independence existed, did 
the British immediately set about trying to create one? It was not, as is 
sometimes suggested, because of the Communist threat. It is perfectly 
true that British support now for Malayan independence is probably 
stronger because we are convinced that nationalism is the only force inside 
South East Asia that can really fight Communism. We have seen only too 
clearly in Vietnam how easy it is, if the colonial Power does not concede 
quickly enough to a genuine demand for independence, for the Communists 
to capture the nationalist movement. This realization may be a reason for 
pushing ahead more quickly with our policy as the midwife of indepen- 
dence, but it was not the reason for starting it. The general British policy 
in South East Asia was clearly aimed at the creation of a number of new 
independent countries within the Commonwealth long before anyone was 
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seriously worried about the Communist threat—in the brief post-war days 
of Anglo-Soviet friendship in fact. It is interesting to see that it has proved 
so successful that there is not a single Malayan leader today, outside the 
Communist party, who is not in favour of independence within the 
Commonwealth. 

Malaya in 1946 was the one anomaly, the one country where this policy 
could not be implemented, because no nation and no national party yet 
existed to whom the reins of power could be handed over. How far can the 
policy of trying to create such a nation artificially succeed? The essential 
point, if it is to succeed, is that it must gain the consent of all the major 
communities. In a society like this it is almost impossible to produce a 
policy which will have the enthusiastic support of all three communities, 
but it must secure their consent; and the obstacles to that are considerable. 

The Malayan nation cannot be a ‘melting pot’ nation of the American 
type. The rarity of intermarriage would make that difficult in any case, 
but the existence of separate cultures each linked to that of a numerous 
and sometimes powerful neighbour makes it impossible. There is no 
Malayan culture, with an attractive force comparable to that of the ‘Ameri- 
can way of life’, which could even gradually draw Malays, Chinese, and 
Indians to forget their own cultural backgrounds. Moreover none of these 
communities is isolated on the other side of the world from the countries 
of its origin, as were the American immigrant communities. All three 
are close to the centres of their racial history. It is possible that they may 
work out a political pattern of co-operation which will enable them to live 
together in stability and harmony as one nation. It is not possible, within 
the foreseeable future, that they should become one people. 

It is no good, therefore, thinking in terms of a fused, melting-pot 
nation. The only possibility is a new form of secular State, and that, I 
think, is the most fascinating thing about Malaya, that it must be, if it is 
to succeed, an experiment in a new form of State; a secular State in which 
racially distinct communities, whose cultural and social life is still separate, 
develop a common political loyalty. It is undoubtedly going to be a very 
difficult thing to produce, but I do not think it is impossible. 

If this State is to be based on political equality with cultural separa- 
tion, however, then members of all communities must have effectively 
equal political rights. The great problem so far has been to secure the con- 
sent of the historically senior partners, the Malays, to this widening of 
political rights for Indians and Chinese. The first problem was citizenship. 
The new citizenship laws passed in 1952 are very complicated, like the 
result of most compromises, and it is extremely easy to make fun of them. 
There are many anomalies and no ordinary peasant farmer in a Chinese 
village knows—or, at present, cares—whether he is a citizen or not. But 
they did in fact succeed in extending citizenship to something like a mil- 
lion more ‘alien’ Indians and Chinese, and the present situation is that 
approximately two-thirds of this largely immigrant population are citizens. 
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That is obviously only a stage on the way, because you clearly cannot 
build a nation out of a population only two-thirds of which are full citizens. 
Time, of course, would set it right. Immigration has virtually stopped and 
the children of the present generation will automatically be citizens. But 
I doubt if Malaya can afford to wait for that. There is a great deal, un- 
doubtedly, to be said for the Chinese contention that anyone born in the 
country should be a citizen, but I do not think that a British Government 
could have imposed that. The Malay suspicions of the Colonial Office, since 
the time of the Malayan Union, have been acute and it is only too easy to 
imagine what might have happened at the time of the Communist insurrec- 
tion if the Malay population had been alienated from the government. In 
fact the Malay rulers probably agreed to as much extension of the citizen- 
ship as could have gained acceptance at that stage. 

The great advantage of the new constitution, which provides for a large 
majority of elected members in the Legislative Council, is that they should 
be able to get reforms accepted which the protecting Power could not. In 
other words the next steps in bringing to birth the Malayan nation can only 
be taken on the responsibility of Malayans themselves. For this reason 
this big step in the transfer of power should in fact make the solution of 
some of the more difficult political problems easier. As long as the ultimate 
responsibility lay with the protecting Power, whatever community or in- 
terest suffered—and in all these questions demanding compromise some 
community or interest suffers—would be able to represent itself as wronged 
by the foreigner. And such is the almost mystical distrust of ‘colonialism’ 
in Asia that they could almost certainly enlist the support of the country 
against the government. Only a truly national government can demand 
the necessary sacrifices from individual communities and interests in the 
nation with any hope of getting an enthusiastic or even a willing support. 

With a national government the next requirement is a national civil 
service. Until 1953 the majority of the higher posts in the Malayan civil 
service were held by British and no Asian other than a Malay was admitted. 
The Malays have now conceded the principle of the admission of non-Malay 
Asians. This is, in fact, a big concession since the Malay does not normally 
go into commerce and the civil service has provided the main source of jobs 
for educated men. It is not surprising therefore that the concession was a 
limited one, the admission of one non-Malay for every three Malays admitted. 

The response to it was extremely disappointing, since not enough 
Chinese and Indian candidates were forthcoming to fill even the limited 
number of posts available. It would be easy, but unfair, to blame them for 
this. It is, in fact, hardly likely that a young Chinese or Indian of ability 
will feel very happy about joining a service in which all the senior officers 
are either British or Malay. His natural fear would be that the British were 
likely to leave within his lifetime and that he would be left a member of a 
very small minority in an overwhelmingly Malay service, with very poor 
chances of promotion. It is very difficult to find an answer to this problem, 
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The only one I have heard suggested is that a large number of Chinese and 
Indians should be taken into the service, in senior positions, as British 
officers retire. Then, indeed, young recruits from their communities might 
join the service gladly; but it would need a bold government to disappoint 
the hopes of promotion of so many established civil servants. 

The police and army situation is getting better. There are now enough 
Chinese and Indian recruits coming forward for the Federation Regiment 
to provide a balanced force of all communities, although of course the 
Malay Regiment will remain the backbone of the armed forces. Chinese 
recruiting for the police is also a good deal better than it was, though they 
too remain overwhelmingly a Malay force. 

These are some of the problems to be met by the midwife at the birth 
of this new type of nation. In meeting them it has been impossible for the 
British to avoid accusations of partisanship. In our usual position of honest 
broker we have been accused by both parties of favouring the other. 
General Templer in his first six months was suspected of being ‘anti-Malay’ 
because so much more money was spent on Chinese new villages than on 
Malay Kampongs; in his last six months he was suspected of being ‘anti- 
Chinese’, mainly, I think, because he stopped the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion’s Lottery. Both accusations were indignantly repudiated by the 
leaders of the communities concerned, but the fact that they were repeated 
helps to indicate that we have probably reached the stage where we, as the 
protecting Power, have done as much as we can. I certainly do not believe 
that nationhood is to be reached only through a ‘colonial struggle’, but I 
do think that a time comes in the process of growth when the protecting 
Power can do no more. With the election of the new government the 
initiative passes to the Malays themselves. 

To many of us in Malaya it seemed a pity that of the two parties which 
were truly multi-racial, the Independence of Malaya Party and its succes- 
sor the Parti Negara, the one has collapsed and the other has done so badly 
at the Municipal and State elections. If these are any guide, their rivals 
the Alliance (UMNO-MCA) are likely to come in with a thumping majority. 
And an alliance between two frankly racial parties, particularly an electoral 
alliance of this type, is not quite the same thing as a genuinely non- 
communal party. It is quite possible, however, that the Alliance, if it is 
returned to power, may be able to agree on a policy on such vexed questions 
as education by a process of bargaining and compromise. It may even be 
that, in this new type of multi-cultural nation, such a coalition for politi- 
cally expedient ends is the natural type of government with which to start. 
Nothing is more difficult than to assess the political realities in this most 
novel type of State. For one thing is certain. If the Malayan nation is suc- 
cessfully born it will provide an example of an entirely new pattern of race 
relations and of the organization of political power. For that reason alone 
it deserves our interest and all the help it can get. 


rt April 1955 
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SOVIET POLICY IN CENTRAL ASIA 


LIEUT.-COLONEL G. E. WHEELER 


HE present article is concerned with Soviet policy in the five 

contiguous republics of Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Kirgizia, 

Turkmenistan, and Kazakhstan. According to Soviet regional 
classification Central Asia consists only of the first four of these, Kazakh- 
stan being regarded as a separate region; but for the sake of simplicity 
the term Central Asia will be used to apply to all five. 

The importance attached by the Soviet Government to Central Asia 
can be gauged by the extent to which it figures not only in literature 
intended for internal consumption but also in external propaganda and 
particularly in that directed towards the Middle East and South Asia. 
The distinctive character of the people, their history, and their culture, as 
well as the geographical position and resources of the region present certain 
features which are of considerable interest and importance to the West. 

Almost all the factual information contained in the present study is 
taken from Soviet sources; for Soviet publications—that is to say, those 
directed to the people of the USSR, rather than propaganda directed to 
foreign countries—constitute the most important source of detailed 
information. Other sources such as reports of occasional travellers and 
refugees are limited in scope and are usually biased. Soviet sources are, 
of course, biased too in the sense that they often conceal or attempt to 
conceal relevant facts; but, since their policy of concealment varies 
according to circumstances, it is possible, by careful and cumulative study 
of Soviet publications over a period, to construct something like a coherent 
picture of the real situation. Unlike travellers and refugees, the Soviet 
authorities do have access to all or most of the facts, and a source that has 
access to the facts is potentially more useful than one which has not. 
Soviet reporting on current developments in Central Asia is by no means 
confined to favourable circumstances; it includes a great deal about the 
difficulties with which the authorities are confronted and particularly 
about the opposition they are still encountering. 

The primary object of Soviet policy in Central Asia is to raise the 
productivity and economic potential of a region which is not only rich in 
natural resources but is also relatively remote from Western striking 
power. A secondary object, and one which may be in cold storage at 
present, is the use of Central Asia as a vantage point from which Com- 
munist influence can be extended into the Middle East and South Asia. 


There are certain relevant factors against the background of which 
Soviet policy should be considered. The first is that of history. Im- 
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mediately before the Tsarist conquest, Central Asia consisted of the 
three more or less clearly defined States of Bukhara, Khiva, and Kokand, 
with a number of smaller khanates. After the conquest, only the States 
of Bukhara and Khiva retained nominal independence. The remainder 
of the area was administratively divided into the province of Turkestan 
and the so-called Stepnoi Krai or Steppe Region to which the present 
Kazakhstan now roughly corresponds. The conquest itself had been 
ruthless and very little was subsequently done to develop the resources 
of Central Asia. Some strategic railways and roads were built, and some 
irrigation projects carried out, largely for the purposes of cotton growing. 
The copper and one or two other industries were started on a small scale. 
Next to nothing was done to improve the condition of the people, but 
Soviet charges of a widespread policy of russification seem to be without 
foundation. The people were allowed to pursue their own way of life pro- 
vided this did not interfere with Russian settlers and government projects. 
Apart from a short-lived rising in Andizhan in 1898, there was no serious 
revolt against government authority until 1916, when there was extensive 
armed opposition to military conscription which had not hitherto been 
applied. 

The second factor is geography. Central Asia is part of what is some- 
times called the Eurasian land-mass. It is not separated from metro- 
politan Russia in any geographical sense and the Russians have never re- 
garded it as so separated. Except for the desert region of the Kara-Kum 
in Turkmenistan and the mountainous region of the Tien-Shan and Pamirs 
physical conditions in the whole area are favourable for agriculture, in- 
dustry, communications, and the settlement of Russians. Even the Kara- 
Kum could be made suitable if the great Turkmen Canal project (aban- 
doned, perhaps only temporarily) does not prove to be scientifically im- 
possible and is resumed. The four principal rivers—the Ural, Amu-Darya, 
Syr-Darya, and the Irtysh are all navigable in part and offer considerable 
possibilities for extension by canals. To the east and south east is the 
1,500 mile frontier with China; Afghanistan and Persia lie to the south. 

The third and most important factor is that of the people. According 
to the last Soviet census taken in 1939 the indigenous population of Central 
Asia was about 11,054,000, that is only 4:4 per cent more than the figures 
for 1926. It may now have reached 12 million and thus represents more 
than two-thirds of the whole of the indigenous population of Soviet Asia 
although it only occupies one-fifth of that area. 

Nine-tenths of the Central Asians are of Turkic or Turkish stock, the 
remaining tenth, the Tajiks, being Iranian. Their culture was largely 
homogeneous even before their adoption, from the eighth century on- 
wards, of Islam, which provided an additional unifying factor. Among the 
Turks the most remarkable inter-resemblance is that of language. 

By Western and Russian standards the Central Asians are ‘backward’, 
that is to say, their traditional culture is incompatible with modern ways 
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of life and work. Before the Revolution the great bulk of them were en- 
gaged in agriculture. Not more than 2 or 3 per cent were literate and only 
some 20,000 were employed in industry. 

From the military point of view, the Soviet authorities probably do 
not value the Central Asians very highly. They are, of course, subject to 
national service like the people of the rest of the Union, but the experience 
gained in the last war, when many thousands of Central Asians defected 
to the Germans, was hardly reassuring. The policy of forming territorial 
units from Central Asia was abandoned during the war and it seems un- 
likely that it will ever be resumed. 

Just over the Persian, Afghan, and Chinese frontiers there are many 
thousands of people of races related to those of Central Asia. In north 
Persia, there are probably something like a million Azerbaijanis, Turk- 
mens, and others, while in Afghanistan there are some thousands of 
Tadzhiks, Uzbeks, and Turkmens. In China there are, according to Soviet 
sources, something like four million Turks, or Uighurs as the Russians now 
call them. There is, however, no cultural or commercial contact between 
the people of Central Asia and those of the same race or religion in neigh- 
bouring countries 

Of the economic resources of Central Asia, by far the most important 
is cotton, almost all the cotton grown in the Soviet Union coming from 
Central Asia. There are also considerable oil, coal, copper, chrome, nickel, 
and other deposits. Given the necessary manpower and mechanical 
devices, the possibilities of grain cultivation are almost unlimited, par- 
ticularly in Kazakhstan. The main deficiencies are iron and rubber, and 
heavy machinery, including vehicles. But textile machinery is manu- 
factured on a large scale and even exported outside the Union. There is 
great scope for the expansion of road, rail, and air communications except 
in the south-east and south-west where high mountains and the shifting 
sand make construction difficult. 

In Central Asia the Russians have a large, sparsely populated area, 
rich in natural resources and capable of great exploitation. Taken as a 
whole, the people are backward by Western standards and their culture is 
quite distinct from and inimical to Russian culture. None of the peoples 
have any experience or knowledge of independence or of democracy as this 
is understood in the West. They are completely ignorant of what is going 
on in the outside world and the Russians are the only foreigners with whom 
they come in contact. 

In order to understand what is happening in Central Asia and to form 
some idea of what may happen there in the future, it is best to examine 
Soviet methods as dispassionately and as objectively as possible. It is as 
useless to condemn all of them out of hand as futile and diabolical as it is 
to eulogize them as uniformly sound and altruistic. Soviet methods can be 
divided into three: first, political and economic control from the centre; 
second, cultural regimentation; and third, colonization. 
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The present administrative division of Central Asia into five Socialist 
Soviet Republics was not crystallized until 1936. In the early days of the 
Revolution the authorities seem to have had some idea of preserving at 
least some of the broad administrative divisions of Tsarist times, that is to 
say, the province of Turkestan, and the semi-independent areas of Buk- 
hara and Khiva. They created the Turkestan Autonomous SSR and the 
Bukhara and Khorezm Soviet People’s Republics. There may at first have 
been some idea of giving these republics a measure of real self-determina- 
tion; but this was quickly abandoned and in 1924 a new administrative 
division was decided upon and the frontiers were aligned on what was 
ostensibly an ethnic and linguistic basis. Whatever its real object, this 
ethnic re-distribution has resulted in a remarkable interlacing of frontiers 
in the economically important Fergana Valley region and thus in making 
the economic independence of the four converging republics impossible and 
central economic control a necessity. The proportion of non-natives, 
mostly Russians, in the administration of the republics is very high and 
bears little relation to the proportion of Russians to natives, high as this 
already is. Through the agency of the Communist Party, the Soviet 
Central Government exercises complete political control. The various 
racial communities enjoy no freedom of speech or action, and nationalist 
sentiment in the Western sense is officially frowned upon. There is no 
organized or overt opposition. The people are evidently held in complete 
subjection but they do not necessarily realize this. Soviet propaganda and 
security measures are extremely efficient and, although the people no 
doubt resent not being able to pursue their own way of life, they probably 
think that they are freer than the peoples of adjacent Middle Eastern and 
South Asian countries. They probably appreciate and take a certain 
pride in the material progress which has been registered before their eyes. 
Although no evidence of political discontent can be found in Soviet 
publications, there are many indications of opposition to economic control 
and the control of labour. There is some resistance to mechanization and 
there have been many reports of people drifting about the country from 
one job to another—a problem which the authorities do not yet seem to 
have solved. But such major economic changes as the subordination of 
cereals to cotton growing in the southern republics have by now been 
accepted as a matter of course, and it is noteworthy that the standard of 
living in the cotton growing collective farms is clearly much higher than 
in farms concerned with other forms of agriculture. 

There is nothing particularly remarkable in the political and economic 
control exercised by the Soviet authorities over Central Asia. It is simply 
imperialism under another name. Rigid political and economic control 
over backward peoples has been exercised by imperialist Powers at various 
times in different parts of the world, and in some cases the ruling Powers 
have only granted partial or complete self-government as a result of 
pressure of one kind or another. The distinctive feature of the Soviet 
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method is that it includes preventing the subject peoples by propaganda 
and segregation from knowing what self-government is. 


The second Soviet method, of cultural regimentation, requires very 
careful examination because nothing quite like it has ever been tried 
before. The Russians believe that the Central Asians cannot attain full 
productivity on Western lines until they have entirely dropped their old 
traditions and way of life and adopted new ones. This notion is of course 
an essential feature of Marxism, but it has particular force when applied 
to a people whose culture is largely Islamic, for the Russians believe that 
Islam is far less compatible with modern methods than Christendom. 
They are not alone in believing this; most of the Western Powers which 
have had any dealings with Islam and even the progressive elements in 
Muslim countries believe the same thing. But whereas the West considers 
that traditional religion and culture can exist side by side with modern 
methods and that cultural reform should be left to the people themselves, 
the Russians do not. In the early days of the Revolution when the Com- 
munists were still thinking in terms of real self-determination for Central 
Asia they seem to have had some idea that the necessary modernization 
could be brought about by the peoples themselves and they gave some 
support to native reformist movements such as that of the Dzhadids. But 
when they realized that the spontaneous development of national culture 
would inevitably usher in that worst enemy of Communism—nationalism 
as understood in the West or what the Communists call ‘bourgeois national- 
ism’—they decided to take the matter in hand themselves, with of course as 
much assistance as they could gain from native elements who were willing 
to support their policy. 

The measures which the Soviet Government are using to implement 
their cultural policy are of two kinds—positive and negative. The positive 
measures include education, technical training, encouragement of the 
arts, and organized entertainment. On the negative side they use propa- 
ganda against Islamic dogma and practice, against established traditions, 
and against ‘cosmopolitanism’, that is to say, what they regard as the inter- 
national influence of Islam; and secondly the rewriting of history. Another 
measure, perhaps the most important of all, is that of language reform. 

It is important to realize that the positive measures have been worked 
out with great skill to respond to demands which exist, or will eventually 
exist, in every backward Eastern country. It is not possible to speak with 
precision of the reaction to these measures, but they are probably popular 
on the whole and may redound to the credit of the Soviet régime. Before 
the Revolution there was next to no popular education or technical train- 
ing, no encouragement of the arts, no theatres, and no clubs or reading 
rooms. The present widespread system of primary and higher education 
is, of course, entirely secular. This is probably resented by older people, 
but not by the younger generation. The same can be said of the compulsory 
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teaching of Russian, for a knowledge of Russian is a passport to employ- 
ment just as English was in British India. No complete information exists 
of the extent to which organized entertainment is appreciated, but it may 
be considerable. On the other hand it is known that opposition to the 
negative measures does exist. Propaganda and ridicule have not been 
successful in removing religious observance of various kinds or such 
practices as polygamy and child marriage. Soviet attacks on traditional 
oral literature and history and on traditional heroes have been and are 
strongly resented. One indication among many of Soviet awareness of this 
resentment and opposition is the way in which they attempt to temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb. There have never been any laws against the 
wearing of traditional dress or even the veiling of women. The observance 
of festivals and ceremonies is permitted and even publicized although this 
is perhaps with an eye to foreign opinion. It is doubtful if the sustained 
attacks on Muslim dogma and on such ‘Cosmopolitan’ movements as pan- 
Islam and pan-Turanianism have much effect or are indeed understood. 
The latter are probably part of the established Communist technique of 
creating and maintaining foreign bogies, and the movements are always 
represented as tools in the hands of the Western imperialists. Throughout 
both positive and negative propaganda one theme is always present—the 
superiority of the Russians in every field of human activity and their role 
of ‘elder brother’ to the peoples of Central Asia. The continued and at 
times almost wistful insistence on this theme strongly suggests that the 
Russians are by no means satisfied with the extent to which it has been 
accepted. Indeed, they frequently and openly complain that it is in- 
sufficiently stressed by native writers. 

Language reform is perhaps the most daring and iconoclastic feature 
of Soviet cultural policy. As the Russians are well aware, the Turkic 
peoples, who make up nine-tenths of the indigenous population of Central 
Asia, cling to their languages with tenacity. These languages resemble 
to a remarkable degree not only each other but also the languages spoken 
by some 23,000,000 Turks living outside the Soviet Union. Soviet lin- 
guistic policy aims first at obscuring as far as possible the resemblance of 
the Central Asian Turkic languages to each other, except as regards their 
Russian loan vocabulary; secondly, at ensuring that they develop on 
lines quite different from Turkic languages used elsewhere; and lastly, at 
making these languages resemble Russian as much as possible not only in 
writing and vocabulary but also in their grammar, syntax, and even their 
phonetics. There is a positive as well as a negative side to this policy. On 
the positive side the Russians aim at giving the people new interest in their 
own languages. They have produced grammars, dictionaries, and text- 
books for all the Turkic languages and one Iranian language spoken in 
Central Asia, and have worked out a literary form for each one of them. 
They encourage popular literature in these languages and have brought 
real scholarship and untiring energy to the difficult task of establishing 
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their dialectal bases. The substitution of the Cyrillic for the Latin 
character in 1940 was a practical as well as a political move since it re- 
duced the alphabets which children had to learn from two to one. The 
Cyrillic alphabet is, of course, just as suitable for the writing of Turkic 
languages as the Latin, both being far more suitable than Arabic. The 
negative aspect consists in an attempt to undermine one of the most funda- 
mental features of Turkic culture and thus weaken the link which binds the 
Turkic peoples together. Success, if it is attainable, would mean that 
eventually these languages would become so full of Russian words and so 
like Russian in their mode of expression that they might hardly be worth 
retaining as individual languages or as the medium of education. 


The third Soviet method is colonization or the settlement in Central 
Asia of people from other parts of the Union, usually Russians or Ukrain- 
ians. The Russians never use the word colonization in referring to their 
own settlement operations for they regard it as inseparably connected 
with imperialism. In fact, it is difficult to see how the Soviet settlement 
operations differ essentially from the colonization planned or encouraged 
by Western Powers at different times in various parts of the world. The 
colonization of Central Asia began before the Revolution but not on any 
considerable scale until the beginning of the twentieth century. In 
1897 the population of Central Asia was still over go per cent native. Since 
then there have been several waves of migration. The first, between 1906 
and 1g1r during Stolypin’s administration, brought about 1,000,000 
settlers, and the second, during and immediately after the collectivization 
period (1928-32), about 1,250,000. During the second world war a very 
large number of people were evacuated to Central Asia and many of them 
have settled there permanently. Since the war it was difficult to obtain 
details of further settlement until 1954, when the great drive for grain in 
Kazakhstan began. During 1954 at least a hundred thousand people from 
other parts of the Union are known to have arrived in Kazakhstan, and 
Khrushchev, the Secretary of the Party, has recently made it clear that 
their sojourn is not a temporary one; they are expected to settle perman- 
ently on the land. These migrations serve the treble purpose of making up 
for the scarcity of population in large cultivable areas, of reinforcing the 
technical backwardness of the native peoples, and of finding employment 
for surplus population in other parts. At present the overall proportion of 
settlers to natives in Central Asia is not less than one to four, and is much 
greater in some areas. Settlement could be extended almost indefinitely 
over Central Asia except in the mountainous region in the south-east and 
the desert part of Turkmenistan in the west. There appears to have been 
very little intermarriage between settlers and natives and it has been said 
that the settlers tend to live side by side with rather than among the native 
population. Nevertheless, the high proportion of settlers to natives is one 
of the outstanding facts of the whole Central Asian situation. 
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Before attempting an appreciation of the present situation, some men- 
tion must be made of the secondary Soviet objective in Central Asia, 
namely, the use of their experiment there as a means of influencing adjacent 
countries. The fact that the Soviet government seems to have abandoned, 
perhaps only temporarily, its original plan of incorporating in Central 
Asian republics all or part of the territory of the countries adjoining them, 
may be due to the failure which attended two attempts at direct action 
which they have made in the past thirty years. The first was the ill 
starred endeavour to support King Amanullah of Afghanistan at the time 
of the Bacha Saqao rebellion in 1928. The second was the attempt begun 
in 1945 and abandoned in 1946 at the separation of the Persian province 
of Azerbaijan and the simultaneous subversion of the rest of Persia through 
the medium of the Tudeh Party. 

Although the Soviet Government may have abandoned any idea of 
direct action for the present they have not abated their propaganda to 
these countries or even to those farther afield such as Pakistan and India. 
In this propaganda great play is made with the positive achievements of 
the Soviet régime in Central Asia where conditions resemble those of the 
Middle East and South Asia in many respects. In most of these countries 
there is a Left-wing element which is opposed to the existing system of 
government and looks upon the Soviet system either as a suitable alterna- 
tive, or as a good weapon with which to fight the present ‘ruling class’ and 
Western influence. The circulation of printed propaganda varies of course 
according to circumstances, but Soviet broadcasts in such languages as 
Persian, Kurdish, Urdu, and various forms of Turkish are audible almost 
everywhere. It is difficult to speak of the effect of this propaganda with any 
degree of precision. It makes little or no mention of the fact that there are 
in Central Asia at least 5,000,000 Russian and Ukrainian settlers—nearly 
a third of the whole population, or of the Soviet policy of cultural regimen- 
tation, particularly in the matter of languages. If the governments and 
peoples of the Middle East and South Asia were fully aware of these facts, 
it is doubtful whether they would be greatly impressed by the accounts of 
spectacular achievements in Central Asia. But they may not be fully 
aware of them and the positive Soviet accounts which they read and hear 
are confirmed to some extent by the delegations which visit Central Asia. It 
might be a mistake to suppose that the Muslims of Persia and Afghanistan 
are greatly affected by the negative accounts which they receive from 
anti-Soviet quarters of deplorable economic conditions and of the suffer- 
ings of their co-religionists over the border. 

Current appreciations made outside the USSR of the present situation 
in Central Asia are very contradictory. The pro-Soviet view is that every- 
thing in Central Asia is going according to plan; output and the standard 
of living are high and getting higher; the people are healthy and happy; 
they love Communism and the Russians; and they hate war and the 
capitalist warmongers. The anti-Soviet view is almost exactly the opposite; 
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statistics of increased production are falsified; the people are oppressed 
and miserable; both Communism and the Russians are hated; and the 
people are only awaiting an opportunity to throw in their lot with the 
West. Neither of these schools of opinion—it can hardly be called thought 
—is in possession of the facts because neither of them is able to conduct 
any impartial investigation. Both of them are influenced by propaganda 
and wishful thinking: the first by Soviet and Communist propaganda 
directed to the West; and the second by anti-Communist propaganda and 
the reports of refugees and defectors. 


Anyone who makes a close and objective study of Soviet source- 
material on Central Asia will probably arrive at the following opinion 
about present-day conditions: the Soviet Government exercises complete 
political control over the peoples of the five republics. The system of civil 
administration is the same as that applied in the rest of the Union and 
takes no account of traditional methods of government. There is no overt 
organized opposition to the régime, and official reports of the continuance 
of ‘bourgeois nationalism’ merely refer to smouldering resentment against 
innovation or to unwillingness or inability to acquire the new techniques. 
As a result of industrialization, collectivization, and mechanization, there 
has been a great increase in the output of coal, cotton, oil, and several 
other raw materials. Grain production will probably be greatly developed 
in Kazakhstan, but the output of such potentially productive agricultural 
industries as stockbreeding is still comparatively low. Industrial planning 
and mechanization seem to have outstripped the available supply of 
qualified technical and administrative personnel, and there is much in- 
efficiency, corruption, waste, and labour indiscipline, all of which are 
admitted by the authorities. There has been a remarkable increase in 
literacy, which is now much higher than in most Middle Eastern and South 
Asian countries. The regimentation of literature, the attempts to discredit 
traditional heroes and to interfere with and break down traditional and 
religious customs are still resented and have made little progress. The 
vigorous and sustained efforts to elaborate native languages have had 
considerable effect. The younger generation recognizes the Russian 
language and Russian technology as necessary stepping stones to employ- 
ment and advancement; but, generally speaking, the spread of Russian 
and Russian culture is hanging fire. On the whole, the Soviet authorities 
seem to be dissatisfied with their progress in both the economic and 
cultural fields. 

The Soviet authorities are intent upon raising the economic potential 
of Central Asia with or without the effective and willing co-operation of 
the native population. The progress so far achieved seems to be due more 
to Russian planning, initiative, and control and to the presence of millions 
of white settlers than to the efforts of the Central Asians themselves. 
Even if their efficiency and enthusiasm were raised to the level of the 
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Russians, their number is at present insufficient to exploit the resources 
of the region to the full. If, however, they continue to lag behind in 
efficiency and enthusiasm for Russian leadership their number might be 
large enough to hold up the Soviet programme. In either event, the main- 
tenance of a large settler population is essential from an economic point of 
view. The Soviet Government might decide to increase settlement still 
further in order to outnumber and eventually absorb the native popula- 
tion. At the present rate of growth in the Russian population of the 
Union as a whole this would not be impossible and the Russians are not 
likely to be deterred by ethical considerations. What might deter them is 
the attitude of the Chinese who attach great importance to the principle of 
Asia for the Asians and who in spite of Communism may continue to regard 
the Russians as no less exotic than the Western imperialists. This con- 
sideration might at some later stage impel the Russians to grant or at any 
rate hold out some prospect of a measure of genuine self-government. 
Such a change of policy would however only be adopted as a dire necessity 
or because the Russians decided that not only would it contain no inherent 
threat to the Soviet régime but might even act as a stimulus to pro- 
duction. This contingency may seem very remote at present but it should 
not be entirely excluded. 


Address at Chatham House 
15 March 1955 
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WESTERN DEMOCRACY AND AFRICAN 


SOCIETY 
SOME REFLECTIONS FROM SIERRA LEONE 
J.D. HARGREAVES 


T the close of an important and moving article, ‘The Conflict of Culture 
in Africa’, published in this Journal in July 1954, Mr Peter Abrahams 
made some comments on the political situation in the Gold Coast. 

‘The political revolution’, hesaid,‘. . . had,so far, only succeeded in superim- 
posing a twentieth century frame of government on an essentially tribal 
society’. This seems to me to epitomize rather well the more responsible 
criticisms and misgivings which have been expressed about post-war poli- 
tical change in British West Africa. 

Sierra Leone rarely provides headline news !; popular pressure has been 
less strong than in the Gold Coast or Nigeria; and constitutional change has 
been made more slowly, with rather more of the impetus coming through 
the Imperial or Colonial Governments. The principles applied have 
been fundamentally the same; but there has been more time for the 
Colonial Government and the new African leaders to recognize points of 
weakness. 

Sierra Leone consists of a colony, covering some 250 square miles, and 
containing about 125,000 people, and a Protectorate roughly the size of 
Ireland, with a population of probably about 2,000,000. The Colony 
developed around the late eighteenth century settlements for freed slaves 
at Freetown. Since 1787, a considerable force of British philanthropy has 
been directed, or sometimes misdirected, towards the settlement; it has 
created, in this small area, a society whose general structure and institu- 
tions are more European than African. The population consists very largely 
of wage or salary earners, and independent traders or cultivators. There is 
a relatively large number of schools, though some of them are very bad, 
and probably over 50 per cent of the population are literate. Africans have 
been playing important parts in the Legislative Council since 1863, and 
there is a long and rather chequered history of local representative institu- 
tions. Tribal forms of organization play a subordinate part—though they 
are not confined to immigrants from the Protectorate. Seven women with 


1 The Freetown riots of 9-12 February 1955 have indeed given Sierra Leone publicity, 
of an unwelcome kind. They have taken most friends of the country by surprise; and any 
authoritative opinion about their cause must await the report of The Commission of Enquiry 
which has been appointed. The occasion was a wage dispute involving two of the larger 
trade unions, though it does not appear that union leaders had any direct responsibility for 
the riots; the more fundamental cause appears to have been the steep increases in the prices 
of rice and palm oil, and their effects on the large, under-employed proletariat of the capital. 
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anglicized, Creole } names were recently convicted of forcibly initiating a 
neighbour into the Bundu, the women’s country society. Such cases may 
be used to prove the resiliency of the institutions of African society; but on 
the whole the problems of the Colony area, though of great interest, are 
sui generis. 

The Protectorate, on the other hand, is still divided into chiefdoms, 
which form the basic administrative and social unit. One town, Bo, has 
just received a municipal constitution, but even there special provision is 
made for the representation of the Tribal Authority. The chiefdoms are 
small—amalgamation is going on fairly rapidly, but in June 1952 there 
were still 158. Among these are represented fourteen tribal groups. The 
literacy rate is about 3 percent. Here, if anywhere, is our ‘African society’. 

But of course ‘African society’ in the abstract, in any sort of purity, no 
longer exists. Long before the coming of the post-war constitutional in- 
novations, it was being rapidly transformed by the expansion of the world 
economy, and the consequent extension of the Pax Britannica. This point 
has often been made, and it would be tedious to elaborate. |A chiefdom 
with a railway station is already in a state of change; it may still be termed 
‘African society’, but this no longer means quite the same thing as before 
Still greater are the effects if iron, diamond, or chrome mines are opened u 
on its lands, as has happened in various parts of Sierra Leone. Such in- 
stances of ‘social change’ are nowadays the favourite study of sociologists. 

But if African society is in a state of change, still more so are African 
political institutions. ‘Native Administrations’ may be more or less effi- 
cient, more or less esteemed by the people; but they are not really ‘native’ 
institutions any longer. The Colonial Government has installed Treasuries; 
defined and circumscribed the powers and procedure of customary courts; 
regulated the modes of election of tribal authorities; recruited chiefs to 
government committees. The degree to which a chiefdom can retain its ori- 
ginal character through such changes varies considerably. In particular 
areas and for particular purposes, the Native Administrations may help to 
bridge the gap between Western democracy and African society ; but there 
is no use approaching them in a spirit of nostalgic medievalism, as if they 
could remain the embodiment of the primeval spirit of African society. 

\To propound an antithesis between Western democracy and African 
society is to risk forgetting the importance of the Colonial administration! 
This may sound an unlikely thing to do; few aspects of colonial life have 
been more written about, and to a newcomer to Africa, evidence of the work 
of the administration is usually the first thing to come to sight. But in 
academic analysis, the concrete may easily be left aside. sie if, like 
Peter Abrahams, we are more interested in psychological than in institu- 
tional tensions, the administration must still be brought in; the figure of 
the District Commissioner may be more real to the educated African than 


1 The word ‘Creole’, which is used in different ways at other times and places, here means 
an African inhabitant of the Colony who is either descended from liberated slaves, or who 
has voluntarily adopted the social customs and values of the Colony community in prefer- 
ence to those of his tribal community. 
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those of either the Paramount Chief or the late Professor Laski. The 
alternative to modern responsible government is not a reversion to ancient 
African institutions, but rule by a bureaucracy: enlightened and efficient 
indeed, but still a — Its existence in some ways may make self- 
government easier, in other ways harder. The new African governments 
will not need to build up administrative machines from scratch; but in 
some ways it may be harder to take over and work a going machine. It is 
proof of the reasonableness of both parties concerned, that the process so 
far has caused so little friction; some of the tensions may be read between 
the lines of a recent rather curious circular on the duties of the Sierra 
Leone Provincial administration under a ministerial system. 

The administration, of course, is still largely British. In June 1952, 148 
out of 708 Senior Service posts were filled by Africans—more have been 
employed since. As the scope of administration broadens, complete Afri- 
canization seems to recede: if the establishment had remained near the 
1939 figure of 235, it would now be near completion. This issue can easily 
become a red herring, filling the ranks of the nationalists with disgruntled 
clerks, and provoking defensive reactions among the European commun- 
ity; but it is undeniably important. There are enough African officials of 
proved capability and integrity to refute extreme pessimism; but there re- 
mains a big gap which cannot be filled quickly. (Sierra Leone still receives 
fewer than go School Certificates a year.) ‘Expatriates’ (in the abstract) 
are not popular; but all responsible Sierra Leoneans recognize that the suc- 
cess of self-government will depend on recruiting, for many years ahead, 
public servants from abroad who will be prepared to give loyal service to a 
Sierra Leone Government. In these early stages, the success of the admini- 
stration in bridging the gap between the old society and the new will depend 
almost as much on the adaptability of the European in the public service as 
on the quality of the African recruits. 

Another point connected with the administration is raised by Peter 
Abrahams. | It is well known that African custom sanctions and enjoins the 
exchange of presents, in particular between chiefs and subjects, on a variety 
of occasions. Some originate in religious or charitable obligations; others 
are matters of courtesy, ceremony, or display. If such practices persist in a 
society aspiring to direct the machinery of a modern State, and affect the 
behaviour of electors or government officials, the temptations to abuse are 
obvious. They may indeed be too obvious. The incidents recently inves- 
tigated in the Gold Coast by the Korsah Commission were certainly serious 
and disturbing, but too many private commentaries upon them have been 
based on the penumbra of malicious rumour which has surrounded the 
affair, rather than on the attested evidence. 

A rather different perspective is given to this question by a Report on the 
Exchange of Customary Presents, prepared in 1953 by a committee of four- 
teen African members of the Northern Nigerian legislature under an official 


1 Sessional Paper 2 of 1954 (Government Printer, Freetown). 
2? Government Printer, Kaduna, 1953. 
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chairman. Those parts of this document which attempt to classify such 
presents—as legitimate, corrupt, or liable to become excessive—read rather 
as if a Benthamite civil servant had been turned loose on the social prac- 
tices of the English sixteenth century. But the really significant thing is 
the anxiety of the Committee to reform and reduce the system, by educa- 
tion and by legislation; African representatives are here prepared to rush 
into a field of ‘native law and custom’ where generations of administrators 
have feared to tread. Even when the Report was submitted to a group of 
important Chiefs, who are commonly supposed to do very well out of such 
practices, the general comment was that the proposals for reform did not 
go far enough. In this concrete case where the practices of African society 
tend to conflict with those necessary in the modern State, it is African 
groups that have proved most eager to act. 

There is always a danger that any bureaucracy may abuse its powers. 
The normal sanction is to place the ultimate control of the administration 
in some body whose members are responsive to the grievances and aspira- 
tions of those being ‘administered’ ; in other words, to establish an assembly 
and a public opinion. In the British colonies, these roles have usually been 
filled in the first place by the Imperial Parliament, and by those restricted 
groups of people in the United Kingdom who constitute ‘opinion’ on 
colonial affairs. The sanction has not always been perfectly provided. As 
one of the most reflective of Victorian civil servants wrote in 1864: 


The Government has almost boundless power on the [West African] Coast, 
very imperfect information, and no control of any effective public opinion, so 
that everything depends on our own consciences.! 


Although these circumstances may have improved since 1864, it remains 
impossible for the ‘Imperial controls’ to deal adequately with such com- 
plicated questions as the one just discussed. The very existence of such 
conflicts of standards makes it necessary that institutions shall exist in 
Africa which can give expression to both traditional and modern elements 
in African society. 

What has been done to create such institutions in Sierra Leone? From 
1924 until 1951, the Legislative Council consisted of 11 official members; 
3 members elected to represent the Colony, by an electorate numbered in 
hundreds; 4 nominated members, who were Creoles or Europeans; and 3 
nominated Paramount Chiefs, who in the pre-war period usually sat silent 
and bewildered. Like similar bodies in other territories, the Council pro- 
vided a valuable channel for the expression of some local opinions at least ; 
it did not, however, succeed in providing a training-ground for future par- 
liamentarians. Only three men who had been members of the old Council 
were elected to the new one of 1951; a fourth was in 1953 co-opted as Vice- 
President, or embryo Speaker. Debates tended to consist of expositions 
of official policy from one side, answered by polite formalities or the exposi- 
tion of local and individual grievances from the other; on the rare occasions 


1C.O. 267/282. Minute by T. F. Elliott, 14 May 1864. 
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when feeling ran deep, as over the Income-tax Ordinance of 1944, the out- 
come was pre-determined by the presence of an official majority, and by 
the absence of any responsibility on the part of the officials for the execu- 
tion of policy. Like the Nigerian legislature of the same period, the Council 
was characterized by ‘a certain unchanging stability, which some might 
call stolidity’ ; 1 constitutionally, it seemed a dead-end. Only latterly, when 
the reform of the constitution itself came under consideration, did its de- 
bates begin to come alive. Even then, agreed reform was not achieved, and 
the 1951 constitution was eventually imposed by the Governor. 

In the new Council, there are 7 official members; 2 members nominated 
to represent business interests; 7 members from the Colony, directly 
elected under a low property franchise ; and 14 Protectorate representa- 
tives, indirectly elected through District Councils or the Protectorate 
Assembly. Eight of the latter group are Paramount Chiefs. The 21 elected 
members have divided along party lines, though in a majority of cases, 
party allegiance was decided only after the election of 1951; 6 members of 
the majority party entered the Executive Council in November 1951, and 
in March 1953 assumed the status of Ministers. They constitute a majority 
in the Executive Council, which advises the Governor as to policy (and so, 
generally, determines it); they have taken over from the official members a 
large part of the conduct of government business and defence of govern- 
ment policy in the Legislative Council. There is a great desire to see this 
body function as a Parliament, and a sometimes embarrassingly keen 
interest in ‘the British model’, But as yet the resemblance is hardly close. 

Many of the deficiencies will certainly be remedied by time, or by- 
amending legislation. The Council is too small to develop any real parlia- 
mentary seiise; the presence of so considerable a proportion of official and 
nominated members is a temporary anomaly with a constricting tendency. 
Some members, particularly chiefs from the more remote Districts, still 
speak rarely, or only on the sure ground of parochial interests; the budget, 
for example, is discussed as a collection of detailed financial proposals 
rather than as a measure of financial and economic policy. On the objec- 
tives of national policy—economic development, extension of education, 
political auttonomy—there is little disagreement on broad principle; dif- 
ferences over methods or priorities are not always clearly formulated. 
Hence, with no great issues to animate proceedings, debates sometimes 
have an air of unreality; Ministers and Opposition seem to be going through 
the motions as at a ‘Mock Parliament’. It seems a fair comment that even 
the reconstituted Legislative Council is offering no more than a very ele- 
mentary training in parliamentary methods. Many of its members are in- 
deed rendering valuable service and gaining important experience by serv- 
ing on government committees and similar bodies, which have tended to 
multiply since 1951. Another means by which chiefs and others have 
broadened their experience of government affairs is the primarily delibera- 
tive Protectorate Assembly; it is impossible to read the debates of the 

1 J. Wheare, The Nigerian Legislative Council (London, Faber, 1950), p. 167. 
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annual session of this body without seeing that great progress has been 
made since the very unsophisticated beginning of 1946.1 Local government 
reforms are broadening still further the circle of citizens experienced in 
public business. But none of these bodies can offer quite the same 
experience as membership of a Parliamentary assembly. 

The development of public opinion ‘out-of-doors’, is necessarily 
difficult to measure. Interest in public affairs is certainly growing in parts 
of the Protectorate where nothing comparable could ever have been traced 
before. During the rainy season of 1954, a Commission, composed of Sierra 
Leonean politicians under the chairmanship of Mr B. Keith-Lucas of the 
University of Oxford, which was considering possible reforms of the elec- 
toral system, reported an average attendance of 200 at the public sessions 
which it held in 14 Protectorate towns: 41 written memoranda were sub- 
mitted by individuals or organizations; 198 persons gave oral testimony. 
These figures will not seem spectacular to those acquainted with the con- 
temporary Gold Coast, but they do indicate a real development of public 
interest. So does the Commission’s summary of the opinions expressed: 
‘There is very widespread agreement on one fundamental point—that the 
goal towards which the nation should be moving is universal adult suf- 
frage’.2. But inevitably many individuals, even whole chiefdoms, remain 
inarticulate, and untouched by such ideas. 

There are a number of voluntary associations which are in various ways 
assisting the evolution ofa true public opinion. The trade union move- 
ment developed, in the years after the war, in a way which won very wide- 
spread admiration; but so long as the economy remains largely dependent 
on traditional methods of agriculture, the range of such organizations must 
be limited. The total union membership in June 1952 was estimated at 
16,659, less than half of whom had paid their subscriptions; the total 
wage-earning population at about 70,000. The Sierra Leone press, which 
in the later nineteenth century reached remarkably high standards of con- 
tent and presentation, has since suffered a sad decline; in the last three 
years there has been a striking revival, but this has been largely through 
the influence of the Sierra Leone organ of a British-controlled company. 
Circulations remain severely limited by inadequate communications. A 
missionary publishing and educational enterprise called the Protectorate 
Literature Bureau, and an outstanding (African) Community Develop- 
ment Officer in Pujehun District have made small inroads on the vast prob- 
lem of illiteracy—which cannot possibly be solved in the schools under two 
generations. Since 1953 a travelling bookshop of the Church Missionary 
Society has begun to meet the problem of giving the readers something to 
read. At aslightly more sophisticated level of adult education, Fourah Bay 
College, the oldest, but also the smallest, university institution in British 
Africa, has since 1951 maintained, with an exiguous staff, an Extra-mural 
Department, which since 1953 has worked in collaboration with local com- 


1 See West Africa, 30 October and 6 November 1954. 
2 Report of the Electoral Reform Commission (Government Printer, Freetown, 1954). 
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mittees of a Peoples’ Educational Association. But all these organizations 
are still happy to count their successes by the hundred. It is not unduly 
cynical to suggest that the numerically strongest movement in Sierra 
Leone at present is that towards illicit diamond mining, the full possibili- 
ties of which have only recently become appreciated. 

In the Gold Coast, the decisive role in the evocation of a new ‘public 
opinion’ seems to have been played by a political party, although the actual 
achievement of the Convention Peoples’ Party stands in need of evaluation 
apart from the legends propagated by the party leadership. This achieve- 
ment has not been paralleled in Sierra Leone. The government party, the 
Sierra Leone Peoples’ Party, was formed in 1951 by a coalition of small 
bodies; it achieved power less through electoral success than by winning 
the allegiance of chiefs and others who had already been elected, as an 
eighteenth century politician would put it, ‘on their own interest’. The 
party’s aspirations are estimable; its programme is one of reasonable, 
moderate radicalism ; most of its leaders are honest, competent, and sincere, 
and a few are of very considerable ability. But the Sierre Leone Peoples’ 
Party has come to power too easily; except in Freetown and the Protec- 
torate capital of Bo, its supporters are rarely effectively organized, either 
for the purpose of fighting elections, or for that of bringing a weight of 
opinion to bear upon the leadership. There is little stimulus from outside 
to make the party knit its organization more tightly, or to fuel a mass re- 
cruiting campaign; the Imperial Government is resisting no major popular 
demand, and the party meets little effective opposition in the Protector- 
ate. The National Council of Sierra Leone, which holds three Colony seats, 
is essentially a vehicle of Creole particularism; it has so far failed to find a 
policy capable of attracting even a modicum of support in tribal areas. Its 
leader, Dr Bankole Bright, is a picturesque figure, who first entered the 
Legislative Council in 1924, and who received a famous open letter from 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald as long ago as 1905; but it is hard to see, in the 
motions of censure on Ministers which he regularly and conscientiously 
tables, even the seed of a national programme. Periodically, rumours are 
heard of the formation of a new party based in the Protectorate—which 
would be highly desirable even from the point of view of the Sierra Leone 
Peoples’ Party; but the next election must be held by November 1956, and 
no new party has yet established itself far beyond Freetown. 

It seems that constitutional change in Sierra Leone may since 1951 have 
outstripped the development of some of the things normally considered 
conditions of democracy. The recommendation of the Keith-Lucas Com- 
mission—that universal suffrage should be introduced by 1961—suggests 
that equally rapid change lies ahead. Sierra Leone, having moved too 
slowly during the first half of this century, may now be in danger of moving 
too fast. Conservatives, of course, can always see such a danger; in this 
case, many who do not regard themselves as conservative, and who accept 
the line of present progress as just and necessary, would not deny the risks. 


Much will depend on where Sierra Leoneans look for leadership—not 
Z 
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only at the parliamentary, but also at the local level. Professor Vincent 
Harlow has recently been suggesting that the strength of tribal loyalties 
has been discounted too easily; recent events in Ashanti suggest that this 
may have been so in the Gold Coast. Certainly many very great adminis- 
trators have looked to the chiefs to provide bridges between the worlds of 
African society and of the West, while expecting their construction to take 
a very long period. In Northern Nigeria and elsewhere the chances of this 
happening may yet be good; but conditions are less favourable in Sierra 
Leone. ‘Small chiefdoms are poor chiefdoms; being a chief must at the best 
of times be frustrating to a bright young man, and in Sierra Leone it rarely 
has the compensation of being profitable. So the young chief’s son of in- 
telligence and adaptability may look to a professional career or to trade; 
perhaps even to agriculture, or to service on the new District Councils; but 
the chiefdom itself may well be left to the ‘country cousin’.) There are ex- 
ceptions; but, simply because some chiefs are not very bright, those that 
are tend to be taken out of their chiefdoms more and more to serve on offi- 
cial councils and committees. As administrative units, the chiefdoms are 
losing ground to the District Councils; as electorates—the Keith-Lucas 
Commission, so far as it considers them at all, regards them as complicating 
factors, because dangerously liable to improper influences. 

Before the administrators of the later nineteenth century began to look 
to the chiefs, British philanthropists had looked to the Creoles, and later 
to the educated professional classes as a whole, to serve as ‘interpreters’ 
between Africa and the West. These hopes have often been disappointed ; 
but I think we must come back to them today. We may wonder how deeply 
the roots of the new political leaders are planted among their own people; 
we may wonder how thoroughly they have understood the institutions they 
wish to operate. To do so is legitimate, though the question is often so 
framed as to be impertinent. But these are the leaders bequeathed to 
Sierra Leone by the period of colonial rule. Their position is less isolated 
than that of the évolwés in other parts of Africa, so movingly described by 
Peter Abrahams; but the first half of this century has perhaps been the 
least happy period of race relations in Sierra Leone, and an educated 
African can still be very lonely there. 

So I end on a note apparently similar to that of Peter Abrahams’s com- 
ments on the Gold Coast—the admission that in Sierra Leone leadership 
rests with a narrow class, few of whom have a clear code of values, or know 
very positively where they wish their country to go. It is probably too late, 
even if it were desirable, for the Imperial Government to react to such a 
situation by trying to regulate the pace of constitutional change; the ex- 
perience of Nigeria and the Gold Coast suggests that the transfer of respon- 
sibility cannot be held up at this stage without the risk of a situation 
developing like that of British Guiana. Perhaps the decisive role has 
now passed from the Colonial Office to individual Europeans working in 
Africa—and to those of us concerned with African students here. 

rt April 1955 
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THE IrIsH AND CATHOLIC Power: An American Interpretation. By Paul 
Blanshard. Boston, Beacon Press, 1953. viii+375 pp. Map. Bibliog. 
Index. 84” x54”. $3.50. 

THE Papacy: A New Appraisal. By John P. McKnight. London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1953. 400 pp. Bibliog. Index. 84” x53”. 21s. 

SOME clerical critics of Mr Blanshard’s previous work American Freedom and 

Catholic Power (1949) denounced his failure to use the evidence provided by 

modern Ireland, where (according to them) democracy and Catholicism flourish 

in perfect harmony. The present work is the result of their challenge, and 
probably by now the critics regret having issued it. For Mr Blanshard has 
produced a formidable indictment of ‘The No. 1 exhibit of Roman Catholicism 
in the English-speaking World’. And although his own frankly confessed stand- 
point—that of an American secularist liberal—has now and then led him to 
distort the perspective of certain features of the Irish scene, the overall picture 
he has painted is essentially accurate; indeed the abuse which has been sub- 

stituted for argument in the reviews of this book in most Irish periodicals is a 

measure of his success. 

Mr Blanshard readily admits that the Irish Republic is not a ‘Fascist- 
clerical’ State; it has a democratic constitution and all the outward forms of 
democracy are rigorously observed. Yet the Roman Church is far more powerful 
there than in either Spain or Portugal, where it plays second fiddle to the State. 
The explanation of this apparent paradox is that, largely owing to an accident 
of history, Catholicism in Ireland ever since the Reformation has been identified 
with the underdog, the native Irish peasant, who now at last has come out on 
top. To the average man in Southern Ireland today it seems but natural that 
the Church which shared his privations and persecutions, whose ministers so 
long represented his only defenders against the landlord and the tax-gatherer, 
should take priority over the new Irish State, which after all is only the legal 
successor of the hated British Government. Accordingly in the Republic the 
democratic system is limited in practice by an ultimate overriding power vested 
in the Church, and the hierarchy exercises an unofficial veto over legislation 
which it chooses to regard as contrary to Catholic teaching. That this veto is 
accepted and endorsed by the great bulk of the electorate was made abundantly 
clear during the crisis over Dr Noel Browne’s Health Bill, of which Mr Blanshard 
gives a full account: the political ‘leaders’, in their fulsome subservience to the 
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very prelates who had rapped them over the knuckles, revealed their conviction 
that even the faintest criticism of this i..cerference would lose them votes. 

And so the Irish have contributed their own typical solution to a problem 
which continues to exercise modern political thinkers: the creation of some 
stabilizing influence (or institution) to check the excesses of ‘pure’ democracy. 
It is not a solution that is likely to be adopted in other countries; not even, 
pace Mr Blanshard, in Roman Catholic countries, for nowhere else in the world 
will bishops find flocks of such perfectly conditioned sheep, eagerly responsive to 
the slightest twirl of the pastoral staff. Indeed, Mr Blanshard’s dislike of the 
Roman Church as a whole has blinded him to the fact that Irish Catholicism is 
sut generis. For example he lays the blame for all the obscurantist measures 
adopted in Southern Ireland at the door of ‘a foreign Power’, the Vatican. 
But an Irish liberal—assuming that the species is not yet extinct—would 
surely prefer to be governed from the Vatican than from Maynooth; he would 
have a better chance of survival, as any reader of Mr McKnight’s book will agree. 

For Mr Blanshard has seemingly failed to realize that the Irish hierarchy 
have always been strong Home Rulers in spiritual affairs, perhaps more so than 
in temporal. And since in Ireland, as Bernard Shaw once wrote, ‘the Apostolic 
succession devolves on the peasant’s son who is good at his books’, the peasant 
mind has always dominated the local Church and its great ‘Dependency’ in 
North America. Hence the curious blend of puritanism, obscurantism, and 
arrogance which so bewilders the average Italian, French, or Polish diocesan 
of an Irish-American bishop. Incidentally, if Mr Blanshard were more familiar 
with the views of the non-Irish elements in American Catholicism—now the 
great majority, though still grossly under-represented in the hierarchy—he 
might feel less worried about the threat to American freedom. 


Indeed, if Mr McKnight has accurately diagnosed the situation, the Vatican 
itself, in the person of the ruling Pontiff, has been moving steadily towards the 
‘American view’ of the relation between Church and State. Mr McKnight, of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian descent and thus quite free from any inherited tender- 
ness for the Papacy, has obviously acquired a deep liking and respect for 
Pius XII in the course of their numerous conversations—a result which reflects 
high credit on both parties. The author does not conceal his misgivings about the 
profound clash between many Roman Catholic doctrines and the liberal demo- 
cracy of which he is a no less fervent supporter than Mr Blanshard. But he 
believes that the present Pope, ‘a modern man set down in a dank maze of 
dusty dogma, musty custom, dark superstition and moss-grown conservatism, 
may very well have done all that one man can do to let in light and air’. It 
would be interesting to have the reactions of His Holiness to this somewhat 
embarrassing tribute. Meanwhile it would perhaps be safer to conclude that the 
personality of Pius XII is a little more complex than Mr McKnight found it, 
and that a man is not necessarily ‘modern-minded’ because he shaves with an 
electric razor. 

The author’s industry, to judge from the authorities cited and listed, is 
prodigious. But his digestion has suffered from a surfeit of unfamiliar and over- 
rich foods. Theology, philosophy, and Church history provide heavy fare for a 
working journalist, and Mr McKnight has wolfed them down too rapidly for 
proper assimilation. But he has a lively mind, a ready sympathy, and a generous 
desire to be fair to all sides. CL 


THE NEw SCIENCE OF Potitics: An Introduction. By Eric Voegelin. Fore- 
word by Jerome G. Kerwin. Chicago, Ill, University of Chicago 
Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1953. xii-+193 pp. Index. 
(Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures.) 8}” x53”. $3. 22s. 6d. 


THE thread of Professor Voegelin’s argument is the theory of representation, 
but it widens out from the question in what way, and by what right, some people 
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in society represent the society as a whole, to the question of what kind of truth 
society itself represents. He distinguishes between societies that represent the 
cosmic order, like the empires of antiquity and in some respects the Soviet 
Union; societies that represent the true order of the human soul, like the 
Athenian polis; and societies that represent the experience of a mutual relation- 
ship between man and the transcendent, like Western civilization in its begin- 
nings. The essence of modernity he describes as Gnosticism, which is the retreat 
from the experience of transcendence to the easier and more comforting dis- 
covery of the meaning of existence in the historical process itself: he illustrates 
its development from Joachim of Flora through the Puritans and the Encyclo- 
paedists to Comte, Marx, and Hitler. The classical and Christian tradition of 
political philosophy, which began with Plato’s disentangling episteme from 
doxat, reflects the most varied and profound experience of the human condition, 
and admits the highest degree yet attained of rationality in the interpreting of 
reality; it is thus the critical authority for measuring philosophies that reflect 
a limited and standardized experience and prohibit the asking of metaphysical 
questions. 

Certain criticisms may be made of Professor Voegelin. His interpretation of 
Constantine’s conversion is open to question; he distorts the significance of 
Byzantine political theory (pp. 104-6; see N. H. Baynes, Byzantine Studies & 
Other Essays, pp. 47-66); and most important, by admitting that Gnosticism 
did not speculate on the immanent meaning of history (p. 126), he discredits his 
own use of the word to cover modern political movements. None the less, it is 
the wrong word for a real thing, and it is difficult to find another. But the book 
is beautifully constructed; its philosophical coherence and bite are unimpaired 
by an opaque German-American style; and his erudition constantly brings a 
startling illumination, whether he is clarifying the dependence of Plato’s philo- 
sophy on the concrete experience of fifth century Athens, and the conflict of 
theory within the Roman Empire, or relating the diplomatic theory of the Mon- 
gol Empire and Hooker’s description of Puritan psychology to contemporary 
Communism. The political student with a strong possessive attachment to the 
word ‘rationalist’ will no doubt want to dismiss Voegelin as ‘anti-rationalist’, 
but Voegelin takes care of him in several trenchant passages: Voegelin’s theory 
includes and explains him with a completeness that his theory cannot do for 
Voegelin. The title is not pretentious: this is a book that co-ordinates the 
most important developments of political theory in this century, the revival of 
the doctrine of Natural Law by such writers as Troeltsch, d’Entréves, and 
Lippmann, the rediscovery of Hobbes by Strauss, Collingwood, and Oakeshott, 
and the analysis of revolutionary movements by Berdyaev, Niebuhr, Koestler, 
and Camus. The branch of political studies that now goes by the name of 
international relations in many ways touches more profound issues than politics 
proper, and it is to be noted that Voegelin is perhaps even more concerned with 
international relations than with the theory of the state. In the United King- 
dom and the United States international relations tends to be either a kind of 
sociology or a theoretical guide to policy-makers; Voegelin suggests another line 
of development, guided by the qualities that saved Max Weber from capitulat- 
ing wholly to positivism, ‘auctoritas majorwm and a sensitiveness for excellence’ 

y SS). 
sas MARTIN WIGHT 


MarxisM: The Unity of Theory and Practice. A Critical Essay by Alfred G. 
Meyer. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. xx-+181 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}’. 
$3.50. 28s. 

Tus book, a product of the Russian Research Centre of Harvard University, 

is an attempt to introduce sense and order into the Marxist interpretation of 

history. Into this, Dr Meyer contends, the dilemma of free will versus determin- 
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ism does not enter. ‘Marx cannot be claimed either as a determinist or as an 
opponent of determinism. In his opinion, history is the product of human action, 
even while men are the product of history. Historical conditions determine the 
way man makes subsequent history, but these conditions are the result of human 
action’ (p. 10). Yet surely this is to evade the issue. Of course history is the 
product of human action. What else, humanly speaking, can it be? The ques- 
tion is what did Marx mean when he said that this action was ‘determined’. 

Dr Meyer argues that only ‘vulgar Marxists’ conceive of the relationship of 
social phenomena as one of cause and effect, and that it is in fact a functional 
one. This is true in so far as Marx does from time to time describe the relation- 
ship in such terms as, for example, when he points out that the productive 
forces and the relations of production tend to get out of correspondence because 
the former develop more rapidly than the latter, thus causing what is clearly a 
disfunctional relationship. At the same time, as Dr Meyer admits, we con- 
tinually encounter in Marxist literature statements in which the existence of 
institutions and ideas is explained in terms of cause and effect. Indeed if Marx 
held that the inter-relation of social phenomena was functional only, it is hard 
to see how he was justified in asserting that a given concatenation of economic 
forces must lead to certain contradictions and to no others, and that these con- 
tradictions could only admit of one solution. How can functional changes 
possess this quality of ‘necessity’ and ‘inevitability’? The fact is that Marx 
sometimes conceives the relationship as functional, and sometimes as one of 
cause and effect, but that his system is one to which neither approach is con- 
sistently applicable. The ‘vulgar Marxist’ interpretation is not always the 
correct one, and Dr Meyer has performed a service in pointing this out. Yet the 
‘vulgar Marxists’ can at least appeal to that element in Marxism which has done 
most to gain it adherents—its historicism and its claim to be able to predict the 
future. 

R. N. CAREW Hunt 


THE DyNAMics OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By John P. Roche and Murray 
S. Stedman, Jr. New York, Toronto, and London, McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
ix+445 pp. Bibliog. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science.) 
oh” x6}f”. $5. 40s. 

THE book begins with a discussion of The Basis of Democratic Government. 

Democracy assumes that ‘man is a responsible creature’ (p. 1) who is to be 

trusted with the job of choosing whatever tools of social control he judges to be 

desirable (p. 7). It requires its citizens to accede in majority decisions even 
though as individuals they may hold opposed views (p. 10). Direction of affairs 
by an authoritarian élite may be perfectly compatible with democratic govern- 
ment, especially at stages in the development of a democracy. In this respect it 
must be distinguished sharply from totalitarian devices, which are intolerant 
of all other parties (pp. 12-15). Democracy operates essentially through parties, 
and its methods may differ from one large group to another as a result both of 

historical and of current influences (pp. 14-24). 

The general introduction leads to the main body of the book which is con- 
cerned, in a thoroughly concrete manner, with The Sources of Public Policy ; 
Political Parties and Public Opinions; The Implementation of Public Policy ; 
and The Crisis in Democratic Methods. All of these topics are treated by compar- 
ing American, British, and French procedures as illustrated in recent develop- 
ments. Whenever contemporary movements in other countries seem to be 
specially relevant they also are described and considered. 

The final summing up, contained in a last chapter on The Future of Demo- 
cratic Government, fairly faces the questions: ‘Are the people capable of ruling 
themselves? Are they capable of making a long-run decision which may work 
against immediate self-interest?’ (p. 417). The authors believe that affirmative 
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answers are justified but are well aware of the difficulties and dangers that may 
be involved. 

The book is well planned and well produced. The two authors have obviously 
taken great care to see that their accounts of recent and current political move- 
ments are as accurate as they can be made to be. The writing, never sensational, 
is always interesting. Difficulties are honestly faced, and are met with consistent 
good judgement. Each chapter has a valuable addendum of Notes and Selected 
Bibliography. 

F, C, BARTLETT 


THE WORLD IN Crisis: Political and Social Movements in the Twentieth 
Century. By J. Salwyn Schapiro. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. ix-+-429 pp. Bibliog. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in History. 
Ralph E. Turner, Consulting Ed.) 9}” x6}”". 45s. 


Tuts book is directed to the intelligent citizen who is interested in current 
problems. Its purpose is to provide him with a history of the main trends of the 
twentieth century to enable him to interpret contemporary events and to place 
them in the proper perspective. 

The first three chapters are concerned with the transition from Jaisser faire 
capitalism to the mixed economy of the mid-century, the development of social 
equality, and the advance of democratic and constitutional government. 
Another chapter traces the early development of nationalism in alliance with 
liberal democracy, and the later emergence of an authoritarian nationalism 
culminating in the integral nationalism of Fascism and National Socialism. 
After a survey of the chequered history of colonial imperialism, he turns to the 
twentieth century phenomenon of totalitarianism, dealing with its Fascist and 
Communist variants. The last chapters are devoted to the international develop- 
ments of the century—the successive bids of Germany for world power and 
Soviet Russia’s contemporary attempt, and the revolution in American foreign 
policy produced by the changes both in her own position and the conditions of 
the world. 

The book is largely factual; it contains little fundamental analysis of con- 
temporary problems. The moral and spiritual roots of totalitarianism are given 
inadequate attention, and the differences between National Socialism and 
Communism, despite the similarity in their methods, are not sufficiently clearly 
brought out. In his approach to international affairs, he adopts a rather cavalier 
attitude to balance of power and traditional diplomacy and, without supporting 
his argument, implies that there is a direct conflict between these methods and 
the establishment of world order through international organization. The 
book is marred by carelessness in presentation and several errors. On page 274 
the impression is conveyed that the expansion of Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia preceded the Italian annexations of Ethiopia and Albania. On page 298 
he states that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania lost their independence in the 
inter-war period. 

TEUAN G. JOHN 


Tur PRINCIPLES OF WorLD C1TIzENSHIP. By L. Jonathan Cohen. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1954. viii+104 pp. Index. 83?” x52”. ros. 6d. 


Tuts is a thoughtful and closely reasoned essay, in which the author gives as 
much attention to establishing the right principles from which a social philo- 
sopher is entitled to argue answers to problems of social loyalty as to their 
application to the particular question of world citizenship. Neither the title of 
the book nor the synopsis on its jacket quite prepare one for this, but it is very 
welcome, as Mr Cohen writes lucidly, eschews unnecessary jargon, and draws 
sane conclusions from the premises he painstakingly establishes. This is no 
place in which to discuss the validity of his precepts, but one can say that his 
conviction that the social philosopher by the very nature of his calling must 
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‘select that system of thought which does least to impede the reasoned dis- 
cussion of conflicting social policies’ (p. 10) greatly helps him to take up firm 
positions on such matters as ‘loyalty to law’ and the desirable shape of world 
institutions, without becoming narrowly dogmatic. His treatment, however, 
of the latter question, in particular, is too short for anyone to be able to judge 
whether he has discovered a key to many of the master problems in this field, 


which space precluded him from tackling. Asa te Wel 


BRITAIN AND THE TIDE OF WoRLD AFFatrs. The B.B.C. Reith Lectures 1954. 
By Oliver S. Franks. London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 71 pp. 
74" X5". 58. 
SomE sophisticated readers may lay down this little book with disappointment. 
Here is a mind which has pressed further towards the root of things than most 
of us can ever do, married to practical experience at the highest level, and 
turned upon the urgent problems of the day. It is tempting to expect some 
epoch-making revelation, some penetrating analysis which will enable us to see 
the picture in a completely new light. But though Sir Oliver does call for 
changes, such as a greater effort by national leaders to explain themselves to the 
public, his main arguments are those underlying established policy; there are no 
drastic new departures. Indeed at times we may feel impelled to catch the 
author by the arm and say: ‘Not so fast, please. Do develop the implications 
of that point’. 

But any such attitude is unfair to the man, the subject, and the occasion. 
For one thing, the clarity of Sir Oliver’s mind is such as to make the complex 
look obvious. For another, the fundamental principles of policy are not hard 
to discern, once they have been pointed out. They thus come to sound remark- 
ably like platitudes, especially when put in plain language for the ordinary 
man. But that fact does not alter their importance or their truth. For most 
of us the crucial task is not to think things out so much as to apply the con- 
clusions in practical attitudes and daily actions. Fortunate the reader who can 
lay down this book content that his own record in this direction leaves nothing 


to be desired. 
MICHAEL BALFOUR 


EVOLUTIONARY HuMANISM. By Julian Huxley. Melbourne, Australian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1954. 35 pp. 84” 54%”. 4s. 
Tuts essay, which contains material used in lectures delivered in Birmingham 
and in the Australian capital cities, consists of a careful and close-packed state- 
ment of that ‘religion of the future’ which has long been one of the author’s 
deepest interests. ‘Religion’ is conceived as ‘an organ of destiny . . . twentieth- 
century man needs a new organ for dealing with destiny, a new system of 
beliefs and attitudes adapted to the situation in which he and his societies now 
have to exist and thus an organ for the better orientation of the human species 
as a whole—in other words, a new religion’ (p. 30). Starting with a text from his 
grandfather’s Romanes Lecture on Evolution and Ethics: ‘. . . ethical progress 
of society consists not in imitating the cosmic process . . . but in combating it’ 
(p. 3) the author declares this ‘justly celebrated’ declaration to be ‘now out- 
moded . . . whereas T. H. Huxley never quite rid himself of the dualistic pre- 


miss of his age, we are perforce monists’ (p. 4). D. C. SoMERVELL 


PopuLaR DrpLomacy AND War. By Sisley Huddleston. Rindge, N.H., 
Richard R. Smith, 1954. 285 pp. Index. 8?” x52”. $3.50. 


Mr HupDLESTON is a famous ‘foreign correspondent’ of long standing and wide 
experience: and there is not a dull page in his book, which is an account of the 
decline and fall of diplomacy (i.e. the art of negotiation between governments) 
from about 1900 onwards, owing to the influence and insistence of the ignorant 
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crowd, inflamed by press and radio propaganda. There is much truth in his 
denunciations of our folly and humbug, though that is not the whole truth. 
When taken with salt they make a nourishing and salutary dish. The author is 
British by birth and employment: French by marriage, naturalization (1943), 
and domicile: and he is writing in this book on American invitation and mainly 
for an American public. It is good for them to hear from a recognized authority 
about ‘the limitless idiocies of popular diplomacy’ (p. 253): about ‘top-level’ 
conferences that are almost always ‘a fatal practice’ (p. 230): and that ‘at 
Teheran, Russia, the U.S. and Britain represented by their top-levels took 
decisions amid Levantine festivities that sealed the fate of Europe, of the East, 
perhaps of America’ (p. 234). Professional diplomatists are not so bad as 
politicians, and Mr Huddleston has some ideas (most of which have been 
already considered) for their improvement. 
FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 


BIOGRAPHY 


TEMPESTUOUS JOURNEY: Lloyd George, his Life and Times. By Frank Owen. 
London, Hutchinson, 1954. 784 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. 25s. 


More than a score of biographies of Lloyd George have been published, some of 
considerable length. This latest work was commissioned by Lord Beaverbrook, 
primarily to make further use of the vast Lloyd George Archives (already 
drawn on for Lloyd George’s War Memoirs and the Official Biography) which he 
had acquired from the Dowager Countess Lloyd George. Frank Owen, a top- 
ranking journalist on Lord Beaverbrook’s staff, has also had access to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s own papers and his recollections of thirty years’ intimate associa- 
tion with Lloyd George. Owen is, besides, familiar with Fleet Street’s rich 
treasury of unpublished legend and gossip about public figures and political 
events. Biographies and memoirs published within the last few years of a 
number of contemporary national personalities (including H.M. King George V, 
Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain, Asquith, Haig, Smuts, and Curzon) provided 
him with further sidelights on Lloyd George’s career. From this rich mass of 
material he has woven a vivid, well-written narrative, stocked with authentic 
information and enlivened with plentiful anecdotes. 

Lloyd George’s life was too long and too packed with intense activities of 
national and international moment to be fully recorded in a single volume— 
not evenif, like this one, it runs to 350,000 words. Selection was inevitable, and 
Frank Owen has concentrated, as his title suggests, on the features of conflict 
and struggle in Lloyd George’s career, rather than on the details of the immense 
positive reforms he initiated in almost every department of social life. Lloyd 
George was certainly a fighter, but far more important, he was the architect 
of the welfare State. Owen, as a journalist, finds more dramatic copy in his 
battles. He gives excellent accounts of the fights with Joseph Chamberlain, 
the Marconi affair, the struggle which ended in Asquith’s fall, the conflict over 
Irish independence, the Chanak crisis, the Lloyd George Fund, and the active 
parts played by great newspaper proprietors in political strife. On these and 
many other matters he furnishes interesting historical information not previously 
published. 

Frank Owen’s fair, unbiased, and friendly narrative has a good claim to be 
the most comprehensive biography of Lloyd George that has yet been published. 

MALCOLM THOMSON 


THE UNTOLD Story oF DoucLas MacArTuHuR. By Frazier Hunt. London, 
Robert Hale, 1954. 533 pp. Maps. Index. 82” x53”. 25s. 

Tuts book is a eulogy of General MacArthur by a journalist who is described on 

the jacket as having been a friend of the General since the first world war. It 

contains no bibliography or references, so that the factual information, which 

includes numerous summaries of private conversations between General 
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MacArthur and, for example, President Roosevelt, is hard to evaluate. The 
chief defect of the book is not so much its consistent hero-worship, as the un- 
worthy motives which are attributed to all who opposed the General in any way, 
or who did not share his views. So we have the charge repeated that Roosevelt 
plotted to get the United States into war with Japan, and hence with Germany, 
that he deliberately neglected the Philippines and left Pearl Harbour open to 
attack (p. 222). Post-war developments in China and Korea are largely attri- 
buted to the influence of Communist and pro-Communist elements in the 
Department of State (pp. 414-16, 422-4). Mr Hunt’s comment upon the dis- 
missal of MacArthur is that ‘those who bent their knees to the Red Bear finally 
had seen their plots against this fearless soldier succeed’ (p. 518). The author's 
attempts to explain away General MacArthur’s forecast that the Chinese would 
not attack in Korea, and his ‘home by Christmas’ remark just before the attack 
came are, to say the least of it, ingenuous. Altogether General MacArthur 
might with good reason exclaim ‘Save me from my friends’, 


F. C. JoNnEs 


Mes AMBASSADES: Espagne-Italie-Allemagne-Canada. By Louis Bertrand. 
Preface and notes by Maurice Ricord. Paris, Arthéme Fayard, 1954. 301 
pp. 74” x4?". Frs. 600. 
TWENTY years ago the author of this book incurred sharp odium because he 
warned his fellow Frenchmen that unless they understood, in its grimmest sense, 
what le fait Hitler—the fact of Hitler—really meant for Europe and for France, 
they would pay dearly for their mistake. And when, because he sought to 
present an objective picture, he was accused of being pro-Hitler, he retorted: 
‘Un Frangais hitlérien me paraitrait une belle absurdité’. 

His high conception of an Ambassador’s office is fitly described in his quota- 
tion from the Comte de Chambrun: ‘L’ambassadeur doit étre le serviteur de la 
verité au bénéfice de son pays’. Louis Bertrand served in Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and Canada; but he may well be remembered, not as a French diplomat, but as 
the author of a score of books, in which Une Destinée, Louis XIV, Le Sang des 
Races, and his Le Livre de la Mediterranée are not the least notable. This book is 


the seventh of the series called Une Destinée, and is written with the same clarity 
and candour as the other six. 


A. F. WHYTE 
LAW 


THE BritisH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 1953. (Thirtieth Year of 
Issue.) Ed. by Prof. H. Lauterpacht. London, New York and Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1954. viiit591 pp. Index. 9}" x6}". 75s. 

THE Law of Treaties occupies an important place in this volume. H. Blix 

finds from examination of international practice that ratification is no longer 

the normal procedure for bringing treaties into force; they come into force in 
accordance with the parties’ express or clearly implied intentions or, in case of 
doubt, on signature (pp. 352-80). J. E. S. Fawcett enquires whether the 
variety of forms in which international agreements are cast, together with the 
principle that no particular form is necessary to their validity, does not tend to 
obscure their legal character; he suggests that, while mere formalism is to be 
avoided, greater care for the form of international agreements is desirable 
(pp. 381-400). For Dr C. Wilfred Jenks the part played by the law-making 
treaty in transforming the scope and content of international law renders the 
conflict of law-making treaties undesirable and anomalous in principle. It is due 
to the absence of any overriding international legislative authority, the parallel- 
ism of international and regional action, the practical need for a functionally 
decentralized international legislative process, and the imperfect development of 
the law concerning revision or amendment of law-making treaties. Dr Jenks 
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suggests means of resolving such conflicts, the existence of which cannot in any 
case be regarded as entitling a party to treat one of the conflicting instruments as 
abrogated by violation until the matter has been judicially determined (pp. 401- 
53). Professor Alona E. Evans analyses, in a brief survey of the treaty prac- 
tice of the United States, the implications in municipal and international law of 
the term ‘self-executing treaty’. In an Appendix a survey is made of the prac- 
tice of various other States on the subject (pp. 178-205). Dr F. A. Mann, noting 
that some treaties of a financial character include clauses permitting the assign- 
ment of the debt, while others are silent on the question, suggests that a rule of 
customary internativnal law must be found which will apply where the draughts- 
man fails to make specific provision. Most modern systems of private law permit 
the assignment of debts and other choses in action, save if and in so far as the 
agreement or the specific character of the obligation demands otherwise. Dr 
Mann submits that the formula should yield satisfactory results in public 
international law where, however, non-assignability will in fact probably become 
the rule (pp. 475-8). 

The Law of War is dealt with in three contributions. The object of the article 
by Professor (now Judge) H. Lauterpacht on “The Limits of the Operation of the 
Law of War’ (pp. 206-43) is to examine the question by reference to what may 
be termed an illegal war, i.e., a war of aggression undertaken by one belligerent 
in violation of a basic international obligation prohibiting recourse to war as an 
instrument of national policy. The principle, however well-founded in juridical 
logic, that an aggressor cannot invoke for his benefit the rules of warfare, does 
not apply, durante bello, to the actual conduct of hostilities nor, in general, to the 
mutual relations of the belligerents. After the cessation of hostilities there is 
room for the application of the principle that in certain spheres neither rights nor 
benefits can accrue to the aggressor from his illegality. Major R. R. Baxter 
contributes a substantial Note on the question of asylum to prisoners of war. A 
Detaining Power may, if it desires, grant asylum to prisoners of war who do not 
wish to be repatriated, but how is the validity of requests for asylum to be ascer- 
tained? And how can those who genuinely resist repatriation be distinguished 
from those who refuse repatriation because of duress by the Detaining Power or 
their fellow prisoners? Despite the virtual failure of the procedure adopted by 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in Korea, it nevertheless is im- 
portant as an attempt to provide the means whereby prisoners of war could 
make a free choice between repatriation and non-repatriation (pp. 489-98). 
A Note by A. B. Lyons entitled The Courts of Singapore under the Japanese 
Occupation criticizes the legality of the behaviour of the Japanese authorities 
towards these Courts in the light especially of Article 43 of the Hague Regula- 
tions of 1907 (pp. 507-12). 

Two articles are devoted to Commonwealth relations. Professor R. Y. Jen- 
nings shows that although the inter se doctrine that international law did not 
apply between members of the Commonwealth cannot yet be entirely discarded, 
international law must nevertheless play a major par in inter se relationships, 
The conventions of the Commonwealth should be viewed as complementary to 
international law rather than as at variance with it (pp. 320-51). C, Parry 
approaches the question of plural nationality and citizenship with special refer- 
ence to the Commonwealth and its double citizenship. The purpose of the article 
is to examine the increase in the incidence of double nationality and its impact 
on Commonwealth double citizenship (pp. 244-92). 

A. B. Lyons examines the rules governing the immunities other than juris- 
dictional which are generally accorded to the property—movable, intangible, 
and immovable—used, held, or occupied by diplomatic agents. Such privileges 
are of considerable importance to the diplomat himself, who, while only rarely 
involved in judicial proceedings, may daily wish to avail himself of privileges 
other than jurisdictional (pp. 116-51). 

The enforcement of taxation under international law is broadly dealt with by 
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A. R. Albrecht from two points of view: first, where a State enforces taxation 
against an alien or his property within its own jurisdiction; secondly, where a 
State enlists the aid of another State in the enforcement of taxation against one 
who is an alien to either the taxing or the enforcing State or both (pp. 454-74). 

S. M. Schwebel contributes an extensive article on the international charac- 
ter of the Secretariat of the United Nations. The confidence which the Secre- 
tariat enjoys is, in the last analysis, complementary to its international character 
and flows from the integrity with which it upholds its exclusively international 
responsibilities. That confidence may, however, in periods of international ten- 
sion, require some accommodation to national sensibilities and legitimate 
interests (pp. 7I-II5). 

Three stimulating articles are based on decisions or opinions given recently 
by the International Court of Justice. The first, by Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, 
starts a second cycle of studies on the work of the Court and deals with the 
Judgments and Advisory Opinions given between 31 March 1951 and 31 March 
1954, namely, the Reservations (Genocide), Asylum (Consequential Points), 
Norwegian Fisheries, Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. (Interim Measures and Jurisdiction), 
United States Interests in Morocco, Ambatielos (First and Second Phases), 
Minquiers and Ecrehos and Nottebohm (Jurisdiction) cases. The new series is 
concerned with the findings and pronouncements of the Court and of individual 
Judges relating to points of international law of general interest (pp. I-70). 
A study by D. H. N. Johnson of the constitution of an arbitral tribunal based 
on a succession of cases before the International Court of Justice discusses some 
serious problems connected with the present state of international law in regard 
to arbitration. An agreement to arbitrate which does not provide for the con- 
stitution of the arbitral tribunal is not, however, entirely without effect; it is a 
treaty obligation which must be carried out in good faith, and negotiations to 
that end must be instituted (pp. 152-77). The article by I. C. MacGibbon on 
protest and acquiescence in international law is also based on the conditions 
under which the attitude of a State should be construed as tacit acquiescence in 
a given situation and as an abandonment of its rights: they have been fully de- 
bated in the course of the Norwegian Fisheries and the Minquiers and Ecrehos 
cases, respectively (pp. 293-319). 

As usual, critical digests of decisions of English Courts during 1952 and 1953 
involving questions of public or private international law (pp. 513-37) and re- 
views of books (pp. 538-68) complete the volume. 

Once more The British Year Book of International Law retains its position in 
the forefront of the leading publications of this kind the world over. 

GILBERT GIDEL 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE SEA. 3rd rev. ed. By C. John Colombos. 
Foreword by Sir Arnold D. McNair. London, New York and Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, 1954. xvi+-719 pp. Index. 8?” x 5?”. 50s. 


It is only three years since the last edition was published of the treatise by 
Pearce Higgins and Colombos on The International Law of the Sea. Now this 
revision of the volume has been called for; and in the meantime a French and an 
Italian version have appeared, and German and Spanish editions are in prepara- 
tion. That is a sufficient testimony to the authority of the book. The principal 
changes in the present revision are concerned with the new claims of the State to 
control areas of the High Seas beyond territorial waters. The idea of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, devised for purposes of exploiting the oil-fields below the bed of 
the sea; the right to Sedentary Fisheries, for pearls and other spoil; and the 
extended claims to exclusive fisheries put forward by Norway, and upheld by the 
International Court of Justice in the Norwegian Fisheries case, are carefully 
examined by the editor. Less controversial are the international action to deal 
with the evil of oil-pollution, and the establishment by the United Nations of an 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization. In the second part of 
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the book, dealing with the Law of the Sea in times of war, very small revision 
has been required; but there is an addition dealing with decisions of the Privy 
Council in Prize Court appeals about belligerent rights after the conclusion of an 
armistice. 

The book went to the press before the conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty which affects the Suez Canal. It shows on every page the care and 
thoroughness befitting a standard treatise. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


TYRANNY ON TRIAL: The Evidence at Nuremberg. By Whitney R. Harris. 
Introduction by G. Storey. Dallas, Southern Methodist University Press, 
1954. xl-+608 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 82” «53?”. $6. 


In his introduction to this book the late Mr Justice Jackson describes the part 
he played in the prosecution of the major German war criminals as ‘the most 
important, enduring, and constructive work of my life’. Mr Justice Jackson’s 
contribution, both in the preparatory stages and at the trial itself, was indeed of 
the greatest importance, and the author of Tyranny on Trial, who was a member 
of his staff from July 1945 onwards, is eminently well qualified to write a first- 
hand account of the proceedings before the International Military Tribunal. 
While it cannot be denied that the literature on the subject is vast and that there 
is almost a surfeit of diaries, memoirs, and other historical accounts of the trial, 
the book under review is nevertheless a useful contribution. It sets out in con- 
venient form the essential features of the evidence submitted at the trial, and 
its concluding chapter contains an outline of the law of war crimes in the wider 
sense. This reviewer ventures to suggest that in dealing with the judgment as a 
precedent in international law the author might have gone a little more fully 
into developments subsequent to the trial itself. Much of what he says in outline 
is open to criticism, and few will agree with his suggestion that the International 
Court of Justice might be entrusted with the trial of persons charged with crimes 
under international law. Quite apart from procedural difficulties which would 
make the International Court a somewhat cumbersome tribunal to deal with the 
evaluation of a vast amount of evidence, there is as yet no satisfactory definition 
of aggressive war. and the invention of new means of mass destruction, as well 
as the ingenuity of modern statesmen in disguising their aggressive intentions 
behind a screen of apparently innocent propaganda, is not conducive to wide 
agreement on any such definition. For this reason many eminent international 
lawyers still doubt the value of the Nuremberg judgment as a precedent in 
international law. As a factual account, however, of the crimes unfolded before 
the Tribunal the book under review will be found useful by those whose interest 
is political and historical rather than legal. 
F. HoniG 


THE COMMUNIST THEORY OF LAw. By Hans Kelsen. London, Stevens for the 
London Institute of World Affairs, 1955. viii+203 pp. Index. (The 
Library of World Affairs. Ed. by George W. Keeton and Georg Schwar- 
zenberger. No. 26.) 8?” 5%”. 25s. 


THERE are no doubt many lawyers who find it frequently difficult to understand, 
and to appreciate the significance and value of, theories of law. Professor Kelsen 
is, of course, a master of the subject, but those who work their way through this 
little book will be comforted by the fact that even the learned author does not 
always find it easy (though he seems to consider it profitable) to try to unravel 
the thoughts of Soviet writers on the theory of law. He analyses with great 
scholarship and acumen the theories from time to time propounded by Marx- 
Engels, Lenin, Stuchka, Reisner, Pashukani, Vyshinsky, Golunskii, and 
Strogovich, and the theories on international law advanced by Stuchka, Pashu- 
kani, Korovin, Koretsky, Krylov, and others. His conclusions are not startling: 
the Soviet theory of law has an ‘outspoken ideological character’ in that it is 
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‘essentially determined by the political interests of the Soviet Government’ (p. 
193). And, finally, ‘the deplorable status of Soviet legal theory, degraded to a 
handmaid of the Soviet Government, should be a grim warning to social 
scientists that true social science is possible only under the condition that it is 
independent of politics’ (p. 193). 


F. A. MANN 


FourRTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION, Madrid, 
July 16-23, 1952. Summary of Proceedings and Resolutions adopted 
by the Conference. Selected Papers and List of Patrons. By the Inter- 
national Bar Association. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. xii+-361 
pp. 93” x64”. Glds. 20. 

Tue International Bar Association is of comparatively recent origin, having been 

founded in 1947, almost three-quarters of a century later than its distinguished 

predecessor, the International Law Association. Before meeting in Madrid in 

1952 it had met only on three previous occasions, and on each of these it had 

embarked on a working programme which was so ambitious as almost to pre- 

clude any serious consideration of individual problems. The reviewer also 
ventures to question the wisdom of the organizers of conferences such as these of 
encouraging the placing on the agenda of too many resolutions, some of which 
can serve no conceivable practical purpose. One of these urges ‘that the inde- 
pendence of courts of justice in the exercise of their functions should be assured’, 
and ‘that the executive power is subject to the rule of law and, consequently, the 
legality of its acts should be subject to examination by independent judicial 
bodies or courts’ (p. 255). It is not easy to see how countries which do not believe 
in the rule of law as we understand it could possibly be moved by a resolution of 
this kind, nor how those which do could be in need of any such elementary 
admonition. And what is the purpose of a resolution which urges that the Rome 

Institute for the Unification of Law ‘be entrusted with the task of studying the 

possibility of unification of the law’ (p. 309), when this has been its very raison 

d ’étre for a great number of years? 

It is sad to reflect that a book as beautifully produced as the one under re- 
view should contain so little that is of real value. Of the more useful papers re- 
produced in it mention may be made of Dr Kerno’s concise survey of the work 
of the United Nations on the Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and 
Security of Mankind (pp. 57-70), and Professor Sgrensen’s paper on the related 
problem of a Draft Statute of an International Criminal Court (pp. 71-9), 
which is not likely to make any greater headway in the future than the proposal 
(adopted in yet another resolution of the Conference) to set up an International 
Prize Court (p. 277). 

The wide membership of the International Bar Association should encourage 
those who are responsible for the organization of its conferences to select a small 
number of topics for consideration, instead of permitting the indiscriminate in- 
clusion of a variety of subjects which cannot be adequately discussed in the 
short space of one week, particularly when social functions take up a good deal 
of the time of delegates. 

F. Honic 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES DEUTSCHEN SCHRIFTTUMS UBER VOLKERRECHT UND 
AUSLANDISCHES OFFENTLICHES Recut. Ed. by Dr Hellmuth Hecker. 
Zweiter Teil. Einzelschriften und Dissertationen. Mimeographed. Ham- 
burg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und Auslandisches Offentliches Recht 
der Universitat Hamburg, 1954. 153 pp. (No. 18. Reihe C. Biblio- 
graphien. Abt. I. Vélkerrecht und internationale Beziehungen, Band 1, 
Zweiter Teil.) 113” x8}”. No price. 

Tuts is a useful bibliography of monographs and theses published in Germany 

since the war in the fields of public international law and foreign constitutional 
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law. The subject-matter is divided into different parts dealing, respectively, 
with general principles of international law, the United Nations, human rights 
and related problems, the law of war and occupation, reparations and expro- 
priation of property, the legal status of Germany, the law of nationality, and 
European integration. The bibliography includes, in addition to works written 
by German authors, such works of foreign writers as have been translated into 
German and published in Germany. 

Not unnaturally, the number of monographs on specifically German 
questions, and in particular the legal status of Germany and the eastern terri- 
tories, occupies pride of place, but there is evidence of the great interest which 
European integration has evoked in Germany since the ratification of the 
Schuman Plan and the establishment of the Council of Europe. As a guide to 
the relevant literature on this subject the bibliography under review should 
prove useful to all who are interested in a problem which is nearer the heart of 
continental than of English lawyers. 


F. Honic 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE LEGAL CoMMUNITY OF MANKIND: A Critical Analysis of the Modern Con- 
cept of World Organization. By Walter Schiffer. Preface by Max Radin. 
New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1954. x+367 pp. Bibliog. 9}” x6”. $5.50. 45s. 

THE purpose of this book (published five years after its German author’s death 

in America) is to state the essential contradiction which Dr Schiffer finds in any 

plan for the maintenance of peace through an association of independent 

States; and to explain the ‘pattern of thinking’ which led to the mistaken idea 

that such a plan might be effective. 

The League of Nations was, and the United Nations is, an association of 
independent States; Dr Schiffer chooses the former as the main subject of his 
demonstration, but emphasizes that the argument applies at least as strongly 
to the latter. The essential contradiction is this: The Covenant purported to 
provide security by the threat of common action against any disturber of the 
peace. But if the Members could not be trusted to abstain from aggression, 
how could they be trusted to join in suppressing it? And if they could be so 
trusted, i.e., if reason and good faith prevailed in the world, no organization was 
needed. This ‘insolvable conflict’ applies in all fields of international action, 
whether political, economic, or social; such an organization must be either in- 
effective or superfluous. The conclusion is that all the benefits hoped for from 
the League or the United Nations are illusions. Could they, then, be provided 
by a World State? Dr Schiffer will go no further than to say that such an opinion 
‘seems to rest on a firmer basis than the League idea’ (p. 293). But he observes 
that a World State will not be brought into existence without a series of acts 
which will completely revolutionize the world as we know it. 

Such, briefly stated, is the beginning and end of Dr Schiffer’s book. The 
central portion describes, from the Middle Ages onwards, the two currents of 
thought which, as he holds, combined to lead scholars and statesmen to put 
their trust in plans such as the Covenant and the Charter. These were, first, the 
theories of a universal or supra-national sanction for international law, traced at 
length through the works of Grotius, Pufendorf, Wolff, Oppenheim, and Scelle; 
and second, the growth—traced through Locke, Kant, Lecky, and others—of 
‘progressive’ and ‘optimistic’ ideas—the belief in democracy, in self-determina- 
tion, in the power of public opinion, in the spread of reason and the recognition 
of the common interests of mankind. 

From an academic point of view, this serious and sincere book is a valuable 
study in the history of political theory. From a practical one, it can hardly exer- 
cise any direct influence, the less so since its laboured and repetitive style makes 
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it wearisome reading. The contradiction which it demonstrates has long been 
recognized by many who could not have explained its philosophic sources. But 
statesmen can neither ask for, nor give, guarantees which are perfect in logic 
and inviolable in practice. They must still treat the obligations of the Charter as 
being neither an absolute guarantee nor yet entirely valueless. And even the 
‘progressive thinker’ may still perhaps claim some benefit of doubt. 

F. P. WALTERS 


A SHorT HisToRY OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Gerard J. Mangone. 
New York, Toronto and London, McGraw-Hill, 1954. ix-+326 pp. Index. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science.) 9}” x6}”. $5. 40s. 


Tuts is a straightforward record of the development of international law and 
organization from early times to the present day. It is inevitably highly com- 
pressed, but the author finds room for extracts from relevant documents, charts, 
and other conveniently listed information at the end of each chapter. Books of 
this kind serve a useful purpose, but a heavy price is paid to the necessities of 
brevity, and Mr Mangone appears to have paid it too readily. Unhelpful general- 
izations, moral judgements unenlightened by a sense of history, are too frequent; 
without sympathetic understanding of the dilemmas inherent in political situa- 
tions of the past, we are less able to understand those of the present. ‘Nothing 
pricked their conscience, nothing bridled their power’ (p. 34) is not a perceptive 
description of eighteenth century princely power politics; nor do we learn much 
from the assertion that the League’s Mandate system was ‘an experiment clothed 
in idealism, fed by philanthropy, but put to sleep by political cupidity’ (p. 136). 
By themselves, such remarks hide more than they reveal. The study of inter- 
national society is more exciting than this book suggests, just because it is not 
a story of the virtue of law and vice of war; human progress owes as much to 
war as to international organization, and no study that fails to show how and 
why this is so gets to the root of our troubles. Perhaps it would be better not to 
try to write straight histories of this kind, in which only some twenty-five pages 
can be allotted to the League of Nations and thirty-five to the United Nations, 
but instead to use the historical method to illustrate the major problems inherent 
in attempts to organize international society for specific purposes, as they have 
recurred generation after generation, like old wine in new bottles. We might 
then get a book as thoughtfully challenging as Werner Levi’s Fundamentals of 
World Organization (reviewed in the October 1951 issue of this Journal, p. 487), 
with much of the information that Mr Mangone has here gathered and arranged 
so efficiently. 
ALAN DE RUSETT 


REALITIES AND ILLUSIONS IN REGARD TO INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
tions. L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture No. 24. Delivered on 25 
February 1954 at Bedford College, London. By Gunnar Myrdal. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. 28 pp. 9” x6”. 2s. 6d. 


WHEN the distinguished Secretary General of the United Nations Economic 
Committee for Europe was invited to deliver the twenty-fourth L. T. Hobhouse 
Memorial Lecture, he chose, most appropriately, for his subject ‘an interesting 
problem of political science’, that, namely, of ‘the interplay between the govern- 
ments in an international organization and between them and the secretariat’. It 
was, in his belief, now most important to dispel the illusory notions surrounding 
those international organizations and to disseminate a realistic understanding ‘of 
what they actually are and how they function in the field of political forces’. 
The result is a useful example of what may happen when the vantage point of the 
bureaucrat is made available to one who sees things from the standpoint of 
the don. 


C. A. W. MANNING 
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YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (Annuaire des Organisations 
Internationales) 1954-55. Fifth Year. Brussels, Union of International 
Associations, 1954; London, E. S. Tew, Esq., 91 Lyndhurst Gardens, N. 3. 
1196 pp. 9” x6}”. Bel. frs. 500. $10. 70s. 

TuE latest edition of the Yearbook contains fully documented entries for 1,138 

international governmental and non-governmental organizations, showing 

membership, structure, activities, and other relevant information. The main 
index is arranged by key-words, that is by the name of the subject used in the 
title of the organization, for example: Cotton Advisory Committee, Inter- 
national. There is also an explanatory index to 1,200 sets of initials in English 
and French. The book is a useful reference tool in charting a way through the 
ever-growing maze of international organizations. 

P, E. MOLESWORTH 


CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROJECTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 1954. No. 5. New York, United Nations; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1954. viii-+157 pp. Index. 11”84". $1.75. 12s. 6d. 
Sw. frs. 7. 

Tue fifth annual catalogue describes work carried out in 1953, activities still in 

progress from previous years, and the projected programme for 1954. For 

continuing items the serial numbers from the catalogue for 1953 are given in 
parentheses. 
P. E. M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. (In English 
and French.) Mimeographed. Introduction by J. W. Haden. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1954. v+68 pp. (Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions. No. 7.) 124” x73". No price. 

THIs is a continuation of the Bibliography of the International Labour Organiza- 

tion which was published until 1929. It contains material which appeared from 

1929 to 1953; books, pamphlets, and periodical articles. As the librarian points 

out in his introduction, a work covering such a long period must be selective, 

but it provides a valuable bibliographical guide to the ILO and its work. 
P. E. M. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Norman Hill. New York, Harper; London, 
Hamish Hamilton, 1952. xii+627 pp. Diagrams. Charts. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x6}”. $5. 40s. 

This is an American text-book for college students. Its saving grace is the ex- 

tensive quotation of the texts of current treaties and other documents. The 

material is also fairly well organized. In other respects the book has little to 
recommend it. The analysis is shallow and the descriptive material not alto- 
gether reliable. 


G. L. GoopWIN 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE GREAT INFLATION 1939-1951. By A. J. Brown. London, New York and 
Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1955. xiv-+32I pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 8?” x52”. 30s. 


A MODEST reviewer faced with the task of assessing, after a rather rapid perusal, 
the merits of Professor Brown’s analysis of world inflation from 1939 to 1951, 
may well feel embarrassed by the risk of appearing so over-confident as to believe 
himself at least as well informed as the author on every issue touched on in the 
analysis. It is not an easy book, and some chapters will severely test the general 
reader’s powers of understanding. Professor Brown has probed deeply both in 


his elaborate historical analysis of the course of inflation in a large number of 
AA 
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countries, and in his detailed theoretical examination of the more important 
influences which have initiated inflationary pressures and determined their 
subsequent effects. His conclusions deserve serious attention, even from those 
old-fashioned enough to boggle at the suggestion that monetary authorities who 
create as much money as the public wants can accurately be described as 
largely passive. 

Professor Brown believes that during the period reviewed by him the ex- 
penditure approach to the phenomena of inflation, so enlightening in most cir- 
cumstances, turns out to be sadly inadequate. In his view, illumination is more 
likely from an examination of the operation of the price-wage spiral. He holds 
out no lively hopes that, even if more stable conditions could be expected, it will 
be easy to avoid the risks of recurrent inflation. ‘... the raising of interest rates at 
acertain stage in the process of world-wide inflation has not provided any tangible 
evidence that interest rates are effective instruments for the control of the in- 
flationary process’ (p. 224). Though it is important to realize that the gain to be 
expected from the institution of worldwide stabilization schemes for primary 
commodities would by no means lie all on the side of the producers, the avoidance 
of large fluctuations in commodity prices would act only as a palliative. ‘... the 
question of wages policy must be accorded primacy among the practical problems 
arising from the inflationary experience’ (p. 299) of the war and post-war 
periods, and effective agreement limiting increases in prices of the hired factors 
to the amount justified by the increase in their average physical productivity 
would require drastic changes in the attitudes and functions of trade unions. 
‘The dilemma which the first sustained period of full employment in the history 
of industrial civilization has revealed seems likely to remain with us for some 
time’ (p. 308). 

ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


THE INTER-WAR YEARS AND OTHER PAPERS: A Selection from the Writings of 
Hubert Douglas Henderson. Ed. by Henry Clay. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. xxviii+-445 pp. Index. 82” x52”. 42s. 

Str HUBERT HENDERSON will long be remembered as one of the outstanding 

and most influential economists of this generation, and a wide circle of readers 

will welcome the selection from his writings—many of them hitherto unpublished 

—which Sir Henry Clay had collected and edited before his death in July 1954. 

Some nostalgic reflections may be revived by the ten leading articles from The 

Nation of thirty years ago, thirteen memoranda written in the early nineteen- 

thirties when Henderson was Secretary of the Economic Advisory Council, and 

three papers produced in the years immediately preceding the second world 
war though, with our fading memories of the details of the controversies of that 
time, some of us may have a little difficulty now in determining whether or not 

Henderson’s judgement was always sound. Some of the problems examined in 

these earlier papers are, indeed, of perennial interest, and the six memoranda 

written at the Treasury during the war, and eight post-war papers, most of which 
have already been published in less permanent form, bring us down to quite 
modern issues. The longest paper, dated December 1943, presents an interpre- 
tation of the International Economic History of the Inter-war Period, much of 
which will not command unanimous assent, and leads up to the theme, to which 

Henderson frequently returned, of an indefinitely continuing need for quantita- 

tive programmes of import restriction. 

It was never easy—and this was by no means to his discredit—to classify 
Henderson with precision as a member of any clearly defined ‘school’. Extreme 
positions were not congenial to his temperament, but it would also not be 
accurate to describe him as a middle-of-the-road man. The chastisement of error 
was an activity which had a strong appeal for him—with results which can often 
be read with pleasure and profit, even if without conviction, by those whom he 
believed worthy of chastisement. His role was less that of the architect of a 
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systematic body of doctrine than of the man of shrewd practical judgement, 
based upon a sound foundation of theory, who attempted to find solutions for 
important policy problems beyond the short-term preoccupations of the day. 
Men of shrewd practical judgement, however, sometimes disagree, and there are 
probably few who will accept wholeheartedly all of his conclusions. 

It is not possible here either to summarize the content of Henderson’s 
analysis or to assess the value of his interpretations. He subjected both 
Beveridge and Keynes to criticisms, some of which many may regard as unduly 
severe. He addressed his admonitions both to ‘the ideologues of the price system’ 
and to those who appeared to regard planning as a magic talisman by which 
the difficulties of the post-war years could be charmed away. The reasoning 
upon which his judgements are based always deserves the most careful atten- 
tion, and, even if on mature reflection we still find ourselves unable completely 
to agree, the publication of his papers has given a salutary incentive to a careful 
reconsideration of many issues of fundamental importance. 

ALLAN G. B, FISHER 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN THE POSTWAR WORLD. By Raymond F. Mikesell. Fore- 
word by J. Frederic Dewhurst. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1954. 
xv-+658 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}”". $5. 

THE complexity of making payments across frontiers has its roots in the pre-war 
period, when about 80 per cent of international trade was‘financed by sterling 
and the dollar. The supply of these two media of international payment sharply 
declined in the depression. Countries which were not prepared to apply defla- 
tionary measures to the point of equating the demand for, and the supply of, 
foreign exchange could either devalue their own currencies or ration the supply 
of international currencies, or finally circumvent the international payments 
mechanism by arrangements with other countries whereby transactions were 
financed without the use of international currencies. Professor Mikesell shows 
that the third type of adjustment expanded greatly during and after the war. 

Professor Mikesell describes in detail the foreign exchange practices and 
policies pursued by the members of different currency areas in this post-war 
setting. He makes tentative suggestions for dealing with the dollar shortage, 
with sterling conveitibility, for improving the International Monetary Fund and 
the European Payments Union. He believes that the assistance of the United 
States to the success of any convertibility plan must include ‘a liberalisation of 
United States trade policies, a substantial stabilisation loan to the United 
Kingdom, and eventually an additional subscription to the Monetary Fund’ 
(p. 540). Contrasting the chaotic trade and currency practices of the free world with 
the rigid methods, based on a unified plan of action, of the Soviet world, Profes- 
sor Mikesell concludes that if the free world is not to lose the cold war it requires 
‘some kind of organising principle. In the absence of political unification the 
principal co-ordinating force available to the free world economy is the opera- 
tion of unfettered markets for goods and capital’ (p. 523). 

This book provides a thoroughly reliable description of post-war exchange 
practices and deserves to be consulted alike by specialists and laymen on inter- 
national economic affairs. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


SoME PROBLEMS IN THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
ENTERPRISES IN THE INDUSTRIAL FIELD. Documents Selected from the 
Material Prepared for a United Nations Seminar Held in Rangoon from 
March 15 to March 26, 1954. New York, United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. ili+87 pp. 9” x6". 
50 cents. 3s. 9d. 


Tuts work comprises a selection of the material prepared for a United Nations 
Seminar held at Rangoon in March 1954 to consider problems of public industrial 
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enterprises. Its scope does not include consideration of the desirability of public 
enterprises in general or in specific circumstances but starts from the fact that in 
most countries these do exist. Successive chapters review and discuss the forms 
of organization suitable for industrial concerns owned in whole or in part by the 
State, the controls to which such concerns may be subject, the recruitment and 
training of staff, labour policy, and the importance of public relations. A com- 
prehensive bibliography of books and articles on the subject is appended. Ex- 
amples to illustrate the topics considered are drawn from many parts of the world 
but the discussion is more especially directed to illuminating the problems of 
public enterprises in the ECAFE region. 
AUDREY DONNITHORNE 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1953. Prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. 
New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 481 pp. 10}”x 84". 
$4.50. 32s. 6d. 


THE fourth issue in this series follows closely the pattern of previous volumes. 
Ninety countries are covered, including twenty which appear for the first time; 
they are Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Surinam in the American Hemisphere; British Somaliland, 
Ethiopia, the French Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa, Mozambique, and 
Sierra Leone in Africa; Aden, Cyprus, Malta, Mauritius, and Taiwan. For thirty- 
three of all the countries covered, the analysis by commodity of imports and 
exports is shown according to the United Nations Standard International Trade 
Classification. 
M. G. 


LAND PROBLEMS AND Po tcies. By V. Webster Johnson and Raleigh Barlowe. 
New York, Toronto, and London, McGraw-Hill, 1954. xi+-422 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x6}”. $6.50. 52s. 

THIs is an advanced American-type text-book on land economics. Its competent 

presentation of the history of land policies in the United States has a wider 

interest, and an occasional forthright statement is refreshing, as, for example: 

‘The concept of family-farm ownership and operatorship often has been regarded 

as an uppermost goal in American tenure policy; but like many popular and 

high-sounding slogans, this concept frequently has been ignored or forgotten 
when legislation regarding land use has been enacted’ (p. 293.) Chapters 12 and 

13, on Institutional Arrangements, are most useful. The treatment of land 

reform policies in other parts of the world contains no theoretical analysis of 

the effects of institutional monopolies, which should surely find a place in any 
work which professes to deal with land in its economic aspects. 
DOREEN WARRINER 


POPULATION AND FOOD 


WORLD POPULATION AND WoRLD Foop Suppties. By Sir E. John Russell. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 513 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
Index. 9}” x6}”. 50s. 


Tuts is a book that needed to be written, and that only its author could write, 
though it is not the book of its title. Its combination of wisdom and knowledge 
is unique. The question it answers is whether the world’s food supplies can be 
substantially improved by better farming methods, which wider knowledge 
could make available—a question too broad for the technical experts, absorbed 
in multifarious projects, and too technical for the economist. Sir John, as a 
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scientist with a lifetime of experience, believes that there are grounds for 
‘tempered optimism’. He sees the rapid rate of technical progress in the last 
fifty years: the breeding of drought-resisting wheats, and hybrid maize; the 
gigantic irrigation schemes in the United States of America; the progress in 
control of soilerosion. He therefore emphasizes the great potential, in the United 
States (where, according to R. M. Salter, ‘if full use were made of existing know- 
ledge . . . there could be an overall increase of 60 to 70 per cent’ (p. 362)), in 
Australia, and in New Zealand (where shortage of labour is now the limiting 
factor), and in South America (where production stagnates). The greater part 
of the book is an encyclopaedic description, vivid and exact, of the farming 
methods, production, and possibilities of expansion in the United Kingdom, 
Eire, Northern Europe, France, the Mediterranean, Israel, Egypt, Africa, India 
and Pakistan, China, Japan, and Indonesia, the four great food exporting 
countries, and South America. Sir John concludes that ‘in almost every country 
methods are known by which output of food could be greatly increased ; in many 
cases experts declare that it could be doubled’ (p. 472). 

One of the main reasons why it is not increased, he believes, is the small scale 
of farming. Yet attempts at large-scale organization have not been successful, 
and co-operation and more capital must be the remedy. Doubtless this is true 
of the densely populated subsistence economies. But the survey of conditions 
in the main exporting countries suggests that there the limiting factors are not 
organizational but economic and political. In South America, the excessively 
large scale of enterprise is certainly one of the restrictive influences, 

By contrast with the authoritative treatment of conditions in individual 
countries, the first and last chapters, dealing with world population and world 
food supplies, are somewhat perfunctory. The difficulty in all such global 
approaches is that the world’s rate of population growth and the possible increase 
in food supplies do not represent demand and supply aggregates in the same 
market. It is in the sparsely populated countries that there is the greatest 
potential increase, and this potential is perhaps ground enough for optimism so 
far as British import needs are concerned. But we do not all eat out of the same 
trough. For Egypt, India, Ceylon, the Caribbean, and parts of tropical Africa, 
the availability of plenty of land elsewhere is no help. The optimism of the 
scientist, firmly founded on the world view, inevitably seems over-complacent 
from the standpoint of the countries where output per head and per acre is 
falling, and where over-population is not just a ‘gloomy expectation’. 

DOREEN WARRINER 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


AiR WAR AGAINST GERMANY AND ITALY 1939-1943. By John Herington. 
Canberra, Australian War Memorial; London, Angus & Robertson, 1954. 
Xvii+731 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Index. (Australia in the War of 
1939-45. Series Three. Air. Vol. m1.) 9}”x6}”. 25s. 


OnE of the most encouraging things, in a world torn by ideological strife, is the 
solidarity of the Commonwealth. The formal links between the English speaking 
countries of the Commonwealth have largely fallen away, but their place has 
been taken by a deep feeling of loyalty to the Crown, as the symbol of all that 
we know in our hearts but seldom put into words. Nowhere is this sense of 
unity in a free association more strikingly apparent than in the immediate and 
powerful reaction of the self-governing nations of the Commonwealth on the 
outbreak of war in 1939. 

Australia is the other side of the world, as remote as can be from Western 
Europe, but she did not hesitate fora moment. Her people were concerned only 
to find ways in which their help could be most effective and most rapidly brought 
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to bear. The Australian Government realized that air power would play a lead- 
ing part in the struggle, and proposed to send overseas as soon as possible an 


‘Expeditionary Air Force. But it soon became clear that a choice must be made 


between a national expeditionary air force, with its attendant delays, and the 
policy of feeding trained airmen into what would become virtually a Common- 
wealth air force. It says much for the sense of urgency and realism which pre- 
vailed that Australia chose, for the time at least, to forgo the expansion of her 
national air force, and to throw a great part of her resources into building up the 
Royal Air Force. 

The result was that, although many Australian airmen served in units of the 
Royal Australian Air Force, many more were scattered throughout the RAF. 
Wherever possible Australians were grouped together, and it was agreed that as 
soon as a unit acquired seventy-five per cent of Australian aircrew, it was to be 
designated No. . . . Australian Squadron, Royal Air Force. 

The history of the part played by Australian airmen in the war against 
Germany and Italy has now been published in Vol. 111 of the series ‘Australia in 
the War of 1939-45’. Ably written by John Herington, it deals with this com- 
plicated story in a very interesting and readable way. The difficulty of writing 
such a history can be gauged when it is realized that Australian units or airmen 
served in every RAF Command. They participated in every air operation of 
note, even in such a specialized event as the breaking of the Mohne and Eder 
Dams. 

Truly the history of the Australian airmen in the last war is nothing less than 
the story of the growth of our air power, of its long struggle against odds, and its 
final overwhelming victory. 

R. SAUNDBY 


HIsTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD War 1. Vol. 1x. 
Sicily-Salerno-Anzio, January 1943—June 1944. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xxix+413 pp. Illus. Charts. 
Index. 9” x6”. 42s. 


It is extremely interesting to have the story of the Italian campaign told from 
the naval angle and by an American historian of the distinction of Rear Admiral 
Morison. He has produced a tense and urgent narrative, written with great im- 
petus, and he has the advantage of personal acquaintance with many of the 
leading characters and much of the terrain. In Sicily, and then at Salerno and 
Anzio were learned many of the lessons for airborne and amphibious operations 
that were to be so useful in Normandy later. How to land paratroops at night, 
how to make a large assault from the sea without using a harbour, how to make 
enormous preparations without a breach of security: these were some of the 
major problems that were successfully solved. The history of their solution is 
absorbing. This is a provocative, but also a wise and immensely readable 
book. 

One of the chief targets of criticism is the air force, which ‘preferred to fight 
its own war’ (p. 143), and kept its plans secret from the other forces out of a 
deliberate design not to co-operate. This was exploited by the Germans, because 
they had met the same difficulty too. The ‘fetish’ of air power was partly respon- 
sible for the misguided strategical planning of the Italian campaign. Mr 
Churchill’s ‘even intrusive interest’ (p. ix) in the matter of planning was another 
difficulty, and he sometimes imposed a false move on the Generals and Admirals 
against their better judgement. The view is here put forward that Sicily should 
have been attacked from the north; and that Montgomery’s caution and distrust 
of naval support was responsible for the successful German withdrawal at 
Messina. It is also argued that a quicker initial assault on the mainland would 
have saved time and countless lives. 


D. Mack SMITH 
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MANAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FOOD IN THE GERMAN-OCCUPIED AND 
OTHER AREAS OF ForTRESS EuROPE: A Study in Military Government. 
Vol. u. By Karl Brandt in collaboration with Otto Schiller and Franz 
Ahlgrimm. Preface by M. K. Bennett. Stanford, California, Stanford 
University Press for the Food Research Institute; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. xxxiv-+-707 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 
(Germany’s Agricultural and Food Policies in World War 1.) 9}” x6}’. 
$10. 80s. 


Or the series of some twenty volumes which the Stanford Food Research In- 
stitute has been arranging to cover food and agricultural policies, achievements, 
and failures in the second world war, this is one of the largest and most important. 
‘In order to show the complex, bewilderingly incoherent, and seemingly contra- 
dictory regional policies and actions for what they were—namely, the distant 
operations of a centrally managed modern power-state economy—the authors 
chose to use the power policies of the German Reich under Hitler as their frame 
of reference’ (p. xx). They had voluminous documentary evidence, the help of 
many experts, and the advantage of years of personal experience and study of 
many of the relevant basic problems in agricultural economics and administra- 
tion. Professor Brandt’s study of war-time food and agricultural developments 
within the Reich is to appear later and, again as part of the Institute’s series, 
there will be separate volumes on the Danube Basin, Soviet Russia, and France, 
whose experiences could not be adequately viewed from the Reich standpoint 
alone. 

On its own high merits this present volume deserves close study by all con- 
cerned with war-time strategy, and with agricultural policies. It has also sub- 
stantial interest for those concerned with Germany’s post-war international 
relations, particularly with France. 

Joun R. RAEBURN 


PIERRE LAVAL. 2 vols. By Alfred Mallet. Paris, Amiot Dumont, 1955. Vol. I. 
Des années obscures a la disgrace du 13 décembre 1940. 349 pp. Illus. 
Frs, 900. Vol. 2. De la reconquéte du pouvoir a l’exécution. 424 pp. Illus. 
(Archives d’Histoire Contemporaine.) 8}” x6}”". Frs. 1,100. 


To write a biography of Pierre Laval is indeed a formidable task. Not only are 
the sources immense, for he was active in political life for thirty years and held 
ministerial office eleven times between the wars; but his career is beset with 
problems of interpretation which are ignored by those who persist in treating 
him as merely a dirty adventurer in politics. How was it that, for thirty years 
on end, the industrial workers of Aubervilliers were induced to elect him as their 
Mayor and their Deputy or Senator? Or that he was able, despite his detach- 
ment from parties, to hold so many high ministerial offices so often? Why should 
a man, were he interested only in his own neck and fortunes, strive so hard to 
resume power at Vichy in April 1942, when a German victory was so much less 
likely than in 1940? The argument that he did so much by consistently tricking 
everyone into trusting him wears very thin when it is applied to a whole genera- 
tion: and it echoes too much the anxiety of the 569 members of the National 
Assembly who voted plenary powers to Pétain in 1940 to lay all the blame, 
afterwards, on Laval for talking them into it. There must be more to the story 
than just low cunning and trickery, and motives other than mere greed for power 
and money. 

What more there is M. Mallet tries, at great length and with massive docu- 
mentation, to explain. He worked closely with Laval for some fifteen years 
before 1942, and met him several times a week: so he is able to intersperse 
documentation with personal knowledge. Faced with German occupation, Laval 
believed that ‘il s’agit d’étre plus intelligents que les Allemands’ (vol. Ay 
204). Faced with German reverses, he played for a compromise peace. He had 
infinite faith in his own capacity to negotiate and to manoeuvre. These are the 
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somewhat more convincing clues that are here given. At times M. Mallet over- 
does his vindication: but he has given us an intelligent, comprehensive, and 
thought-provoking book. 

David THOMSON 


LA VERITE SUR 1939: La politique extérieure de l’URSS d’Octobre 1938 a juin 
1941. By J. Bouvier and J. Gacon. Paris, Editions Sociales, 1953. 322 pp. 
74" x 42". Frs. 450. 

LE PACTE GERMANO-SOVIETIQUE: L’ Histoire et le Mythe. By A. Rossi. France, 
Editions Liberté de la Culture, 1954. 114 pp. (Essais et Témoignages.) 
7” x4". Frs. 150. 

THE first of these writings is a roman a thése, the second a critical review of the 

first. MM. Bouvier and Gacon state their object clearly. It is to prove that: ‘In 

the final analysis, the Soviet-German pact of 23 August 1939 was the decisive 
factor in the successful outcome of the second world war’ (p. 9). To do this, 
they use an immense number of quotations from sources official and unofficial, 
trustworthy, and transparently unreliable; many of them are out of context, and 
many irrelevant. The Russians had a good case for signing the agreement (they 
would not have done so otherwise); they wanted to keep out of and to profit 
from the war. But this is not good enough for their French admirers, who 
attempt to give it a far-sighted and noble character. They are therefore driven 
to deny the authenticity of the secret protocol to the agreement, and to 
ignore completely the agreement of 28 September 1939 on the partition of 

Poland. ‘The USSR placed its cards on the table; its demands were legitimate 

and straightforward’ (p. 146). This is contrasted with the ‘double-dealing’ of the 

British and French (p. 147). 

Concerned to rehabilitate Soviet policy in the past, the authors are no less 
concerned to discredit American policy today (this is, no doubt, the undeclared 
thesis). Chapter 8 deals with ‘American responsibility for the unleashing of 
Hitlerite aggression’ through the ‘secret diplomacy of international monopolies’ 
(p. 257). It was to their greed for profits that Poland and peace were sacrificed. 


M. Rossi, an acknowledged expert on the period 1939-41, has attacked with 
vigour. His pamphlet recapitulates much of the material used in his earlier 
books, reinforced by facts and arguments drawn from later publications. If his 
work is more scholarly, it is no less partisan. The analysis of Soviet policy lacks 
subtlety but it is vastly more coherent and convincing than the confused, con- 
fusing, and misleading (to use no harsher words) picture presented by the two 
Frenchmen. There the frontier between history and propaganda has been en- 
tirely obliterated. In M. Rossi’s work there is no difficulty in distinguishing the 
facts from his interpretation of them. 


JANE DEGRAS 


BILANZ DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES: Erkenntnisse und Verplichtungen fiir 
die Zukunft. Oldenburg, Hamburg, Gerhard Stalling, 1953. 472 pp. Map. 
Charts. Tables. 9}” x6}”. DM 19.80. 


Tuts volume is an encouraging example of what can be done in the way of brief 
and intelligent summary by a wise publisher and a team of distinguished 
specialists. In some two dozen articles the nature of the second world war and 
the causes of its outcome are analysed by men who played leading parts in the 
organization of the German war effort. We are given a picture, not simply of the 
conduct of operations by land, sea, and air, but of the organization of the civil 
population, of science and industry, of labour and agriculture, of propaganda, 
intelligence, and morale. In a work of such scope the proportion devoted to the 
purely ‘military’ aspect is small, but Field-Marshals Kesselring and Guderian, 
Admirals Assmann and Godt, Generals von Tippelskirch and Rumpf make the 
essential points with economical precision, and with their conclusions few allied 
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experts would disagree. The need for conciseness tells more strongly against 
the writers of the ‘civil’ chapters: Count Schwerin von Krésigk, for instance, 
can only whet our appetites with his summary of German war finance. The 
problems of race relations, of propaganda, of partisan warfare, and international 
law are tackled with courage and honesty; and if there is little admission of 
moral guilt there is clear recognition of failure, stupidity, and muddle. 

It is a book, in short, of moderate and informed good sense; the work of able 
military and civil servants who carried out to the best of their ability a policy for 
which they accepted, and accept, no responsibility. It will provide no handle 
for those who fear the renaissance of aggressive militarism in a rearmed Germany. 

M. E. HowArD 


Dir DEUTSCHE INDUSTRIE IM KRIEGE 1939-1945. Foreword by Prof. Dr 
Ferdinand Friedensburg. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot for the Deutsches 
Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung (Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung), 
1954. 216 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 9}”x6}”. DM 22.60. 


Tus is mainly a statistical record containing relatively little in the way of 
comment except in the foreword by Dr Friedensburg, President of the Institute. 
After a summary of Germany’s industrial output from 1918 to 1939 the re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to that in the war years. The extent and 
variety of the data are remarkable, ranging, for instance, from the number of 
children’s shirts produced to the weight of bombs dropped each quarter on various 
types of factory and their effect on production. Comparative tables of expendi- 
ture on armaments in Germany, the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Russia are given; and there is a short, but useful, list of sources. 
T. H. M. 


HITLER, KONIG CAROL UND MARSCHALL ANTONESCU: Die Deutsch-Rumanischen 
Beziehungen 1938-1944. By Andreas Hillgruber. Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner Verlag GMBH for the Institut fiir Europdische Geschichte, Mainz, 
1954. xli+382 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. (Veréffentlichungen. Ed. by 
Joseph Lortz and Martin Géhring. Band 5.) 9?” x62”. DM 26. 


Tuis is another production of that youthful and vigorous institution, the 
Institut fiir Europaische Geschichte in Mainz. Dr Hillgruber has obviously 
devoted much time and much conscientious labour to his task. He has utilized 
not only all the generally available documentary, etc., material, but also a great 
store of the documents which were got together for, but not used at, the Nurem- 
berg Trial, and are now stored in Géttingen; further, he has interrogated a 
large number of German economic, political, and military personages who 
participated in the events which he describes. He has thus salvaged a great 
quantity of information which, but for his labours, would probably have been 
lost for ever, and has been able to present something like the definitive inside 
story, seen from the German end, of a large part of the German—Roumanian 
relations immediately before and during the second world war. Future historians 
will owe him a deep debt for this. 

The various qualifications in the above sentences are necessary, for the 
Roumanian end of Dr Hillgruber’s narrative is much less satisfactory. It is not 
apparent whether he even knows the Roumanian language; at any rate, no book 
or periodical in that language is listed in his bibliography, and he mentions very 
few Roumanians as having been consulted by him. The result is to accentuate 
the author’s natural bias towards Germany, and although he always patently 
tries to be fair, and achieves that result up to a point, the story is always told 
from the German angle, the earlier part of it almost exclusively from the angle 
of the German Foreign Ministry. Finally, although a writer should never be 
scolded for not having done what he did not set out to do, it is obvious that 
rather fuller description of the relations of both countries with other parties 
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(Roumania’s with England, Germany’s with Hungary, etc.) would have added 
perspective to this account of German—Roumanian relations. 
C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE RrBBENTROP Memorrs. Introduction by Alan Bullock. London, Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 1954. xxiv-+216 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x5}”. 18s. 


RIBBENTROP’S memoirs add nothing essential to our knowledge of the history of 
the Third Reich, with the one exception of the notes here published for the first 
time on the conversations between Hitler and Papen held at the Ribbentrops’ 
house in Dahlem in January 1933 (pp. 22-6). Since these discussions, which 
have hitherto been shrouded in some mystery, led to the momentous appoint- 
ment of Hitler to be Chancellor of Germany, it is of interest to have this 
account of how their course ran. Whereas Otto Dietrich’s memoirs, which have 
been published more recently, suggest that Hindenburg was afterwards very 
rapidly won over by Hitler’s fascination, here one finds that the aged president 
resisted the nomination of the Nazi Fiihrer more obstinately than had been 
thought. It is interesting too, that Hitler offered to this guardian of the Weimar 
constitution the guarantee that. the elections he wished to hold on coming to 
office ‘would be the last elections’ (p. 26). 

Mr Bullock’s introduction is a good deal more valuable than Ribbentrop’s 
text. But as Mr Bullock points out, it is only fair to remember that these 
memoirs were written under great difficulties when their author was in prison 
and on trial for his life. Although they are full of silly slogans they have a cer- 
tain symptomatic value illustrative of a common type of Nazi mentality. 
‘Lacking the stature for tragedy’, Mr Bullock concludes, ‘he [Ribbentrop] 
leaves only the impression of a protesting triviality unequal to the events in 
which he was involved’ (p. xxiv). 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


EUROPEAN PEACE TREATIES AFTER WORLD WaR 11: Negotiations and Texts 
of Treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Finland. Supple- 
mentary to Documents on American Foreign Relations, vit, 1945-1946 and 
Ix, 1947. Ed. by Amelia Leiss in co-operation with Raymond Dennett. 
Foreword by Alfred O. Hero. Boston, Mass., World Peace Foundation, 
1954. Xvi+341I pp. 9}” x6}”". $4.75. 

Tuis compilation contains the texts of the European Peace Treaties following 

the second world war and 169 pages of comment. Its purpose is to give ‘exten- 

sive factual summaries of the negotiations which, under appropriate subject 
headings, state as accurately as possible from available material the successive 
steps in the formulation of the particular articles in the individual treaties’ 

(p. vil). The editors express the hope that this straightforward and compre- 

hensive account of what happened may be of assistance to those who want to 

interpret why it happened. Certainly no such comprehensive account of the 

Treaties has yet appeared between the covers of one book. The sources used for 

the commentary (and referred to in the footnotes) seem perhaps unnecessarily 

restricted even allowing for the declared intention of drawing on factual 
material only ; but this does not seriously detract from the usefulness of the book 
as a much needed work of reference. 


HELEN LIDDELL 
WAR AND STRATEGY 


FROM THE DANUBE TO THE YALU. By General Mark W. Clark. London, Harrap, 
1954. 356 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 84” x53”. 21s. 

Tuis is a frank, instructive and, on the whole, well-written account of the prob- 

lems, both military and political, which faced General Mark Clark between May 

1952, when he was appointed Commander of United Nations Forces in Korea, 
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and the signing of the armistice in July 1953. The problems were many. Not 
only were there battles to be fought but, behind the United Nations lines, 
Communist prisoners of war captured an American general and threatened to 
break out of their compounds, while during the long drawn out armistice 
negotiations President Syngman Rhee had to be placated and his acquiescence 
in the final armistice terms obtained. General Clark would clearly have pre- 
ferred ‘an all out offensive to win the war’ (p. 82) and he felt keen resentment at 
the immunity accorded to Chinese air and supply bases behind the Yalu river. 
But ‘orders were orders’ and he loyally carried them out despite doubts as to 
their wisdom. 

On the military side General Clark stresses the limitations of air power in this 
kind of campaign (p. 12), the need for increased standardization of equipment 
among the United Nations forces (p. 214), and the rapid advances made by the 
Chinese during the war in training and equipment (p. 297). He expresses marked 
admiration for the fighting qualities of the Commonwealth Division but he is 
scathing about the meagre contribution made by most other United Nations 
members and is unimpressed by the United Nations character of the operations. 
Possibly he rather underestimates this side of the picture. Korea may yet prove 
to be of lasting significance as the first modern example of collective resistance 
to aggression. Elsewhere General Clark gives a vivid though rather individual- 
istic and patchy account of the negotiations both at Panmunjom and with 
Syngman Rhee (for whom he shows considerable sympathy). His assertion of 
‘the popularity of President Syngman Rhee among non-Communist Asians 
everywhere’ (p. 86) is suggestive of limited political horizons while his explana- 
tion of his lack of candour with Viscount Alexander about the bombing of the 
great Suiho hydro-electric plant on the Manchurian border is a trifle disin- 
genuous. Yet the main impression left by the book is of a combination of military 
prowess, honesty of purpose, and considerable political sagacity. 

G. L. GooDWIN 


CoONCEPTO ACTUAL DE LA GUERRA. By General Alvarez Serrano. Madrid, 
Editora Nacional, 1954. 191 pp. (Coleccién Libros de Actualidad Politica.) 
84" x5”. Ptas 40. 

Into this book have been gathered the text of six lectures delivered by General 

Alvarez Serrano, Assistant Director of the Superior Military School, and mem- 

ber of the Spanish General Staff in the course of a series of talks on the theory of 

modern war sponsored by the Ateneo of Madrid in 1954. The first talk is of an 
introductory nature and gives the book its title; the next four deal respectively 
with military strategy in general, war on land, war in the air, and war at sea: 
the final talk, under the title of The Human and Psychological Factor in Modern 
Warfare, is by General Alvarez Serrano himself. In the first five the lecturers 
discuss their subjects in non-specialized language for the benefit of the non- 
professional listener or reader, and in terms of conventional weapons and the 
tactics of the last war. Nothing is more symptomatic of the pace of development 
in the production and use of new weapons than the manner in which the role 
allocated to nuclear weapons in these lectures is still that which they played at 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki ten years ago; information made public since these 

lectures were delivered about the destructive powers of the hydrogen bomb may 

well render much of their contents somewhat obsolete in the context in which 
they were delivered, namely that of a major conflict between the Western 

Powers and the Communist bloc. The concluding lecture by General Alvarez 

Serrano is on a different and more interesting plane, for he closes with brief 

references to the part likely to be played by Spain in such a conflict, and his 

views are of considerable significance. He visualizes Spain as a vital bastion 
formed by its geographical position which would be able to make a valuable 
contribution to Western defence on the strength of a fine military tradition, 

a race of tough fibre and notable stamina sustained by deep-rooted religious 
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beliefs. While admitting Spain’s lack of an industrial basis for modern war 
he places the emphasis on a potential army of three million trained men 
whose military prowess was manifested in the savage fighting of the Civil War. 
Although there is no mention in these lectures of the recent agreement with the 
United States it is clear that an army of three million of some of Europe’s 
toughest soldiers, equipped and supported by the industrial might of the 
United States, would be a valuable ally to the NATO Powers should a conflict 
break out and fighting take place in Western Europe. Whether as a source of 
manpower in a war fought with conventional weapons on the battlefield of 
Europe, or as the location of air bases for long-range bombers carrying thermo- 
nuclear bombs, Spain is bound to occupy an important place in the strategical 
planning of the West. 
R. J. DERVEL Evans 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE BRITISH IN AsIA. Rev. ed. By Guy Wint. London, Faber for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1954. 244 pp. Index. 83” x5?”. 15s. 

Tuts revised edition of The British in Asia comes as opportunely as did the first 
in 1947, when the immediate post-war wave of faint disgust and disillusion with 
British imperialism in Asia was already giving way to a more realistic attitude 
and the people of the United Kingdom were coming to realize that ties forged 
over centuries could not so easily be broken and that they could not, even if they 
wished to do so, wash their hands of Asia and the problems of Asia’s future. 

Since then, harsh events following swiftly upon each other have demon- 
strated to the peoples of all the free world that Asia could well become a major 
battleground in reality, as well as one of ideas, unless the West was ready to 
shoulder a substantial measure of responsibility for its peaceful progress towards 
stable and democratic forms of government. 

The new edition, extensively amended (indeed the last part has been almost 
wholly re-written) to take account, amongst other things, of the emergence of 
the Chinese Peoples’ Republic and the new-found status and stature of India and 
Pakistan, is in its way even better than its predecessor—and that is to pay the 
author a very handsome compliment. 

Informed, well-balanced, and thoughtful, the book presents a complicated 
and many-faceted subject in eminently readable form. What is more, in so 
doing, Mr Wint has rendered a notable service towards that understanding of 
the problem by the man in the street which is essential if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are to be enabled to play a full and honourable part in meeting the growing 
challenges to Western ideals that are arising in Asia. For, if the difficulties ex- 
perienced by successive French Governments in dealing with the Indo-China 
problem have taught us anything it is that, in the conditions of today, 
action at a distance—particularly in the field of colonial or quasi-colonial affairs 
—can only be taken effectively by a government backed by a well-informed 
public opinion. 

M. V. DEL TUFO 


THE ForeEIGN OFFiceE. By Lord Strang and other Members of the Forcign 
Service. London, Allen & Unwin; New York, Oxford University Press, 
1955. 226 pp. Index. (The New Whitehall Series.) 83” x52”. 15s. 

Tuts is the second volume in The New Whitehall Series, sponsored by the 

Royal Institute of Public Administration. It is the first comprehensive descrip- 

tion of the Foreign Service published in Britain since the Eden Reforms of 

1943. Lord Strang, who was until recently the Permanent Under-Secretary of the 

Foreign Office, explains in his foreword that this ‘much-needed’ book is the 

work of several hands, directed by himself. Of some passages, he says, that if he 

had written them, they might have been expressed rather diffently and per- 
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haps more cautiously (p. 7). One wonders which they are, for the whole book 
seems to be monumentally cautious: and the first two parts (there are four in all) 
read like a State Paper. These describe the nature and functions of the Service, 
its organization, size and cost, recruitment and training, and conditions of 
service. Part three gives an excellent account of life and business in diplomatic 
posts abroad: the only good account of the work and history of the former 
Consular Service: the sketch of a relatively new function, that of delegations to 
international bodies (e.g., UN, OEEC, NATO, Brussels Treaty Organization, 
etc.): and some pages on life and work in the Foreign Office itself. The fourth 
part, entitled Some Wider Considerations, consists of three articles on Diplomatic 
Practice, past and present, on the Ideal Diplomatist, and on the unsolved 
problems of the profession, notably those caused by the increasing complexity 
of its task, and by the dangers of overwork. There are some useful appendixes, 
including (in full) the White Paper of January «943 which is the charter of the 
reforms of the Service. But they do not include any list of our diplomatic and 
consular posts, nor any figures, beyond the major subheads of a total expendi- 
ture of {17,100,000 for 1953-4 (pp. 64-5): nothing to show the salaries paid to 
the various grades, or the ‘frais’ and allowances granted at the various posts. 
Perhaps this is because many of these are variable and therefore unsuitable for 
a permanent reference book. There is no bibliography: even ‘Satow’ might 
never have existed. The Foreign Office by Tilley and Gaselee, which is just 
mentioned, was published in 1933. It is therefore out of date, but it is still much 
more entertaining. Like the austere conventicle of a stern creed, Lord Strang’s 
book allows no images of its saints and martyrs to distract the attention of its 
worshippers. True, it is dedicated conjointly to’‘Sir Anthony Eden and Ernest 
Bevin. Apart from them it mentions only Lords Grey, Salisbury, Clarendon, 
Palmerston, and Castlereagh as Secretaries of State: no permanent Under- 
Secretaries except Lords Currie and Sanderson (nineteenth century): no Am- 
bassador or Minister except Sir John Tilley (as an author rather than an 
Ambassador) and Sir Henry Wotton (d. 1639). The great figures who in the 
immediate past have shaped the service and inspired its personality—Hardinge, 
Crowe, Tyrrell, Wellesley, Cadogan—are ignored. This is a pity: for it will be 
the authoritative guide for many years. 
F, ASHTON-GWATKIN 


BRITISH PoLiticAL Parties: The Distribution of Power within the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties. By R. T. McKenzie. London, Heinemann, 
1955. xv-+623 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x54”. 30s. 

MR MAcKENZEE has written a valuable book which filis successfully an important 

gap in political literature. First, it is a detailed study of the working of leader- 

ship in the two chief political parties of today, and it shows convincingly 
the similarities imposed upon them by the character of the parliamentary 
system and particularly of the Prime Minister’s supremacy within it. 

From a full account of the relations between the various leaders of this 

century and their followers he draws two interesting conclusions, that the 

dominant part in selecting them is played by the party in Parliament, rather 
than its national organization, and that the leader of the Conservative Party, 
despite the apparently autocratic constitution of that party, is at least as de- 
pendent as the Labour leader, and possibly more so, on the consent and con- 
tinuing loyalty of his followers. For the latter, with all the democratic character 
of the Labour Party constitution, can rely on an even stronger tradition of con- 
tinuing a man, once selected, in his job. Some may feel, however, that for Mr 

Mackenzie’s conclusion here the instances are too few to establish it—necessarily 

too few since there have been only two Labour Prime Ministers. 

Secondly, a large part of the book is devoted to an ample, detailed, and well 
informed account of the working of the central and local machinery of the two 
parties. Here again it is suggested that there is more resemblance than dis- 
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similarity, and indeed it would seem that in some cases—for instance, provisions 
restricting financial contributions by candidates—recent reforms give the demo- 
cratic advantage to the Conservatives, in contrast to the past. 

H. R. G. GREAVES 


BRITISH Post-wAR MiGRATION. By Julius Isaac. Foreword by D. V. Glass. 
London, Cambridge University Press for the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, 1954. xx+310 pp. Tables. Index. (Occasional 
Papers. Xvit British Post-war Migration.) 9}” x6". 30s. 

‘THE main object of the present inquiry’, says the author (p. 203), has been to 
trace ‘every possible source of migration to or from the United Kingdom during 
the post-war years and to appraise its magnitude and its socio-economic sig- 
nificance. A mass of piecemeal information, sometimes conflicting and often of 
doubtful accuracy, has had to be discussed’. As may be expected in the publica- 
tions of the NIESR, the quarry has been pursued with diligence and the results 
of the chase are displayed with the highest statistical skill, but the answers to 
the simple questions, How many come? How many go? remain conjectural. 
Whereas the returns of passengers migrating by the long sea-routes are accurately 
recorded with such information as statisticians require, readers may be surprised 
to learn that no such returns are made of passengers by air, while the cross- 
channel flow conceals an unknown number of migrants in its horde of tourists. 
As for Irish immigrants, Dr Isaac, after examining and analysing several sets of 
figures, can say no more than that ‘the best guess seems to be over 100,000 and 
less than 150,000’ immigrants annually from 1946 to 1950 (p. 196). 

The value of this book is not in its general conclusions, so inevitably vague, 
but in the skill with which Dr Isaac has sought out and presented all the evidence 
thereis. For Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the most popular lands of promise 
in recent years, the statistics are copious, adequate, and given in full; and it is 
to these tables that most users of the book will turn. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


SCOTLAND. 2nd ed. revised throughout by George S. Pryde. By the late Sir 
Robert Rait and George S. Pryde. London, Benn, 1954. 356 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. (Nations of the Modern World.) 82” x52”. 25s. 

THE new edition of Scotland may be treated as a new book. Sir Robert Rait’s 

section has been revised and Dr Pryde’s section substantially rewritten. Though 

Anglo-Scottish relations, happily, are not international affairs, they are certainly 

current affairs and, in an age when so many small nations have emerged or re- 

emerged, the national revival in Scotland is not to be overlooked. A valuable 
feature of the book is the analysis of Scotland’s population, production, and 
wealth in 1951, in comparison with that of England. 

Dr Pryde, a Scottish patriot, has little to say of the Scottish nationalist 
party and no sympathy with its more extreme members. ‘While a separate 
parliament in Edinburgh has a sentimental appeal for home rulers’, he says, 
‘they might do well to ponder the powers and potentialities of the Scottish 
Standing Committee, and to ask themselves whether they are pursuing the 
shadow and neglecting the substance of true self-government’ (p. 162). The 
author has his humours and his predilections, and the book is none the worse for 
that. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


ITALIANS AND GERMANS IN AUSTRALIA: A Study in Assimilation. By W. D. 
Borrie assisted by D. R. G. Packer. Melbourne, Cheshire for the Australian 
National University; London, Angus & Robertson, 1954. xix+236 pp. 
Diagrams. Maps. Index. 8?” x5#”. 21s. 

BETWEEN 1945 and 1952 Australia received 360,000 non-British immigrants; 

this means that, even if no allowance is made for immigration since 1952, one 
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in nine of Australia’s population by 1960 will be foreign-born or the children of 
foreign-born. The scale of this influx is something new in the history of the 
Commonwealth, and it is pertinent to ask whether it can be smoothly absorbed. 
In the book under review Dr W. D. Borrie provides valuable material for an 
answer to this question: he takes two groups of settlers in earlier periods—the 
Germans who came to Australia in the nineteenth century and the Italians who 
arrived between the wars—and analyses the process of assimilation. The work 
was originally commissioned by Unesco as part of a comparative study embrac- 
ing Brazil, France, Belgium, and Australia. 

By assimilation is meant ‘the progressive attenuation of differences between 
the behaviour of immigrants and nationals’ (p. xiv) ; part of the story is revealed 
by statistics of inter-marriage, language, naturalization, and the differences 
between second- and first-generation. The chapters on The Australian Back- 
ground are an admirable introduction to the subject. The author has shown 
considerable skill in presenting quantitative indices, and he is careful to indicate 
their limitations. Some of the conclusions show how wrong popular beliefs can 
be. Unlike the Germans of the nineteenth century, the Italian immigrants of 
the inter-war period had no strong religious affiliations, did not form closed 
communities, and were not passionately attached to the homeland. They were 
easier to assimilate, and yet ‘Post-war public opinion polls have indicated a 
preference for German immigrants as against Italians’ (p. 223). Apparently the 
man-in-the-street regards the southern European as the less assimilable, but the 
expert disagrees. Few will deny the need for dispassionate analysis in this field, 
and Dr Borrie and Mr Packer have certainly made an illuminating contribution. 

BRINLEY THOMAS 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT AND Potitics: An Introductory Survey. By J. D. B. 
Miller. London, Duckworth, 1954. 240 pp. Maps. Diagrams. 83” x5}". 
15s. 

THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL LABOUR ParTY, IgoI-51. By L. F. Crisp. London, 
Longmans, 1955. viii+341 pp. Index. 8?” x53”. 25s. 

Mr MILLER has written a survey of the ‘whole field of Australian government 

and politics’ in 240 pages. He covers the land and people, political history, 

State and Federal Government, local government, foreign policy, and much 

else. He has done what he set out to do with high competence. The book is well 

planned, clearly and attractively written, and factually reliable. 

Yet the effort to put so much into so little has inevitable disadvantages. 
Compression leads to generalizations that tend to conceal rather than expose 
significant problems. For example, the author lumps together the statutory 
corporations that play such an important part in both the Federation and the 
States, and explains that ‘they have their own means of finance, either through 
special taxes or the sale of their products’. This is a formally correct description 
of most—though not all—of the corporations, but what it says is less important 
than what it leaves unsaid. The reader would hardly guess that there is often 
a wide gap between legal and actual financial autonomy and that this tends to 
destroy the independence of the corporations. In any case, the corporations 
differ so much in structure and functions that it is misleading to treat them as a 
single class. Again, in his effort to summarize electoral systems in a few para- 
graphs, Mr Miller observes that preferential voting works reasonably well for 
the House of Representatives, but proved unsatisfactory for the Senate, since it 
there resulted in a bare majority of votes producing an overwhelming majority 
of seats. This is an accurate statement of the facts, but hardly useful, since 
it fails to explain why this happened. 

When he passes from description to comment, Mr Miller is consistently 
soothing and non-committal. After noting that the ‘Evatt policy’ in foreign 
affairs excited much criticism, he observes, ‘In essence, however, the policy was 
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an experimental Australian approach to new circumstances, heightened by the 
fact that it was carried out by a dominant individual’. This is discreet, but not 
illuminating. 

This book has great merits, but its weakness is that it may satisfy rather 
than sharpen the reader’s curiosity. 


While Mr Miller provides his information in neat packages on clearly labelled 
shelves Professor Crisp’s material is strewn gaily over his pages in untidy heaps. 
But it is rich material, much of it new, and based on hitherto inaccessible Labour 
Party records. And the author knows how to interpret it, even if he has taken 
little trouble to arrange it in orderly fashion for the lazy reader. Professor Crisp 
has singular qualifications in this field. Formerly a senior public servant and 
now the President of the Canberra Branch of the Labour Party, he has direct 
personal experience of many of the things and people he writes about. He has 
put life and insight into his book, as well as scholarship. 

The principle on which the Australian Labour Party works is the antithesis 
of the principle hallowed by Burke and Sir Winston Churchill—that a parlia- 
mentarian’s first duty is to exercise his personal judgement in the effort to 
promote the interests of the nation as a whole. Every Labour Member of 
Parliament in Australia is pledged to vote on major issues as a majority of the 
Parliamentary Party, meeting in private, decides. But the Parliamentary Party 
itself is subject to direction in all things by the extra-Parliamentary Federal Con- 
ference of the Labour Party or, between its biennial meetings, by its Federal 
Executive. The Federal Conference and Executive are made up of an equal 
number of ‘instructed’ delegates from each of the six State Branches. These 
Branches are themselves indirectly elected, some of them at two or three 
removes from the rank and file. The Federal Conference—or Executive—can 
dissolve and replace a State Executive. It has recently done this in Victoria. 
It has complete constitutional authority over anything that affects the ‘general 
welfare’ of the Labour movement. It can, and sometimes does, direct the Parlia- 
mentary Party to support or oppose specific measures. Yet the Federal Con- 
ference, or Executive, gives equal representation to all States: to New South 
Wales, with a population of 34 million, and to Tasmania, with 300,000. This 
produces the queer situation in which the Parliamentary Labour Party may 
reach a majority decision, seemingly reflecting the will of a national majority 
of Party supporters, and be instructed to revoke that decision by a Federal 
Executive representing a national minority. This conflict between the federal 
and the majority principles tends to generate great strains. 

But Professor Crisp knows that the Labour Party cannot be explained in 
terms of its machinery. Three times in its short history it has split from top to 
bottom. After the first two splits it slowly restored its unity and increased its 
strength. It is likely to do so again. Professor Crisp seems to share Mr Chifley’s 
view that Labour’s leaders are ‘just figures passing through the movement’, 
never indispensable or irreplaceable; that the movement draws its life from 
the rank and file, who give it its extraordinary powers of renewal. 

Professor Crisp’s book is a new and important contribution to the under- 
standing of Australian politics. 

W. MAcCMAHON BALL 


SouTHWEsT Paciric: A Geography of Australia, New Zealand and their 
Pacific Island Neighbourhoods. By Kenneth B. Cumberland. New 
Zealand, Whitcomb & Tombs, 1954. xviii+365 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
8?” x52”. 1gs. 6d. 

THIs is a thoroughly competent and readable text-book treating of the physical 

and human geography of Australia, New Zealand, and the associated island 

groups of the South-west Pacific. Although designed primarily for school use, 
the book is also aimed at a wider public and both its written style and the wealth 
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of excellent maps and photographs which it contains should ensure its popu- 
larity with the general reader who wishes to know more about this part of the 
world. 

After two lucid introductory chapters, dealing respectively with ‘the 
setting’ and ‘the people’ of the area as a whole, the book is divided into four 
principal sections, namely, Australia, Australia’s Pacific Island Neighbourhood, 
New Zealand, and New Zealand’s Pacific Island Neighbourhood. In view of the 
considerable differences in size, population, and economic importance of these 
four entities, the approximately equal allocation of space which each receives 
may be open to question, and to some extent it gives rise to a lack of balance in 
the overall treatment. Nevertheless, it provides a much needed corrective to the 
more common fault on the part of text-book writers of treating New Zealand 
merely as an appendage of Australia and virtually ignoring the lesser islands 
altogether. 

The concluding chapter, Prospect and Retrospect, is stimulating but rather 
too brief. The growing importance of the Pacific and the increasing complexity 
of its political, economic, and administrative problems deserve fuller treatment 
than is possible within the compass of a mere half dozen pages. But this is a 
minor criticism and, for the rest, the book is well stocked with information 
which is presented with commendable clarity throughout. 


C. A. FISHER 


THE VOCABULARY OF COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS. By S. A. de Smith. London, 
The Athlone Press for the Institute of Commonwealth Studies; New York, 
John de Graff, 1954. 27 pp. (Commonwealth Papers, No. 1. Gen. Ed. 
Sir Keith Hancock.) 8}”" x54”. 3s. 6d. 

THE first of a series issued by the Institute of Commonwealth Studies is to be 

welcomed for its own sake as well as for its promise of future publications. Mr 

de Smith approaches the nomenclature of the Commonwealth, a subject on which 

much has been written of late, from a new direction, viewing it with the eye of a 

lawyer. ‘Lawyers’, he says (p. 10), ‘are accustomed to find the layman lacking in 

a full appreciation of their virtues. ... But the tendency to belittle the im- 

portance of legal form and legal change in the affairs of the Commonwealth . . . 

calls for a word of comment’. While at some stages of progress a calculated 

ambiguity of expression may be useful, legal definition must have its day. 

The changing vocabulary deserves semantic study, and Mr de Smith warns us 

to be ready to bid farewell to the unpopular word ‘colony’. 

C, E, CARRINGTON 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH GUIANA. Report of a Mission 
organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
at the request of the Government of British Guiana. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press for the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 1953. xix+366 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}". $6. 48s. 

TuE International Bank mission on the economic development of British 

Guiana spent six weeks in that colony in the spring of 1953 at the invitation of 

the Government of British Guiana, and its report will be read with keen interest 

by everyone interested in the future of that country. It gives a balanced and 
just appraisal not only of present conditions but also of the development, 
planning, and achievements of the colonial administration of which it says, 

‘Standards of public administration are high. The colony possesses an efficient 

fiscal system’ (p. 12), and the opinion is expressed that ‘with energy and good 

will the problems of the colony can be resolved and its continued progress 

assured’ (p. 15). The report in fact deals with the coastal strip of British Guiana, 

two to eight miles wide between the Corentyne and Essequibo rivers in the eastern 

part of the colony in which, as the report correctly states, ‘virtually all agri- 

cultural and industrial activity is concentrated’ (p. 4). Reference to the interior 
BB 
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of British Guiana is so brief that little consideration could have been given by 
the mission to that problem, although a few research projects are recommended. 
The composition of the mission, which was essentially technical in character, was 
notable for the omission of any recognized authorities on mining and hydro- 
electricity, which possibly accounts for the singular lack of emphasis given to 
those industries in its report. The report mentions that British Guiana is the 
world’s second largest producer of bauxite, from which aluminium is derived, 
and that in the Pakaraima Mountains in the west of British Guiana there are 
considerable mineral possibilities, but mining is dismissed in one short chapter. 
Reference to the hydro-electric possibilities of British Guiana is as brief. Other 
competent observers incline to the belief that mining and hydro-electric develop- 
ment will play a very important part in the future development of British 
Guiana. The report also differs from other authoritative opinions by asserting 
that special efforts should be made to assure ‘a co-ordinated programme for the 
development of the interior, the programme can be carried out directly by gov- 
ernment departments, as well as by private firms and individuals, and the 
mission sees no need for a special commission for the interior. . . . A special 
commission would serve only to emphasize the conflicting rather than the com- 
mon interests of ‘“‘the Seawall’’ and ‘‘the Bush’’’ (p. 41). Contrast this opinion 
with that of Sir Gordon Lethem, one of the ablest Governors British Guiana has 
ever had, who reviewed this Report in The Mining Journal (London), 12 March 
1954. The report, nevertheless, is a valuable contribution to the planning of the 
development of agriculture on the coastal strip of British Guiana, particularly 
the rice industry. Seventy-four per cent of the expenditure recommended by 
the Mission is for agriculture, transport, and communications and would result 
in settling ‘up to 5,000 farmers on economically sized individual farms’. As the 
demand by the local population for small farms is insistent, the Mission will 
have accomplished a great deal if its visit to the colony achieves that aim. 
C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


FORBIDDEN FREEDOM: The Story of British Guiana. By Cheddi Jagan. 
Foreword by Tom Driberg. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1954. 96 pp. 
7k" x5". 7s. 6d. 

WispoM after the event is not a feature unique in British colonial history. This 

is Dr Jagan’s own account of the critical events which led to the suspension of 

the Constitution of British Guiana in 1953. As such it is an ex parte document. 

The earlier chapters give a general background description of the country, 

its geography and historical development, and lead to a more detailed con- 

sideration of the colony’s present economy. Malnutrition, overcrowding in the 
schools, and the general low standard of living of the population is emphasized 
and supported by statistics from official and other sources. Dr Jagan’s dis- 
tinctively Marxist evaluation of the economic situation and interpretation of 
those facts he chooses to present is apparent, while there is also a fair sprinkling 
of the type of cliché familiar to the reader of more avowedly Communist litera- 
ture. In succeeding chapters dealing with the suspension of the Constitution 
itself Dr Jagan is on home ground. An adequate assessment, however, of this 
part of the book is only possible when read in conjunction with the Report of the 

Suspension of the British Guiana Constitution (Cmd. 8980). It is interesting to 

note that Dr Jagan does not put the blame for the crisis on the machinations of 

Bocker Brothers, a company owning 75 per cent of the sugar estates, nor on 

political interference by the United States. Also, little, if any, account is taken 

of the various social schemes by the government and by Booker Brothers. 

This book is a slight effort in special pleading which presents a collection of 

selected facts with an air of injured innocence. 


C. W. W. GREENIDGE 
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EUROPE 


RECHTSFRAGEN DER EUROPAISCHEN EINIGUNG: Ein Beitrag zu der Lehre von 
den Staatenverbindungen. By Rudolf L. Bindschedler. Basel, Verlag 
fiir Recht und Gesellschaft AG, 1954. xxvili+424 pp. Bibliog. 9}” x6}’. 
Sw. frs. 53. 

THE basic problem confronting Europe today is not so much to determine the 
legal structure on which a unified Europe is to be built as the purpose which such 
unification is to serve. Is its purpose to provide sufficient military strength to 
resist attack, in other words, is the desire to unify born of fear, or is its true pur- 
pose the desire to enable Europe to pursue a policy independent alike of the 
United States and the Soviet Union? It is not, of course, the object of the book 
under review to answer this fundamental question, but in writing what may 
almost be regarded as an encyclopedia of the law of European organization the 
author provides politicians with the legal raw material which will enable them, 
when the times comes, to decide upon the technical means by which unification 
can be achieved. The author has asked himself whether it may not be too early 
to study the legal implications of European unification, and he has rightly 
answered this question in the negative. While it may be true that these matters 
are as yet at an early stage of their development, sufficient material is available, 
if not to draw conclusions, at least to compare the solutions proposed. 

In the first and second parts of his book the author considers the problem of 
confederation in its widest context, confederation here meaning no more than 
the forging of more or less permanent conventional links between States. The 
third part contains a comprehensive review of the European organizations 
which have been established or are contemplated. The reader is struck by the 
extraordinary multiplicity of organizations and the lack of co-ordination be- 
tween them. Is it symptomatic or paradoxical that the greatest degree of co- 
ordination is aimed at (though not achieved) by the Council of Europe which is 
the organization endowed with less executive power than anyother? There are 
at present five European organizations, and one more is contemplated. Their 
structure varies as does their membership, and their activities overlap, not only 
in relation to one another, but also in relation to organizations whose member- 
ship is not confined to European countries. The picture which emerges is be- 
wildering, and it is small wonder that public opinion has so far refused to take 
more than a passing interest in the numerous efforts to build a European com- 
munity. The reader will be grateful to the author for having provided an 
intelligible survey of the problems involved and for having created order out, of 
chaos. 


F. Honic 


EUROPEAN UNION AND UNITED STATES FOREIGN PoLicy: A Study in Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence. By F. S. C. Northrop. New York and London, The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. ix-++-230 pp. Index. 84x52”. $4.75. 33s. 

Tuts book by the Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law in the Yale Law 
School is described in its sub-title as ‘a study in sociological jurisprudence’ and 
seeks to show the relation between (a) the positive legal constitutions, institu- 
tions, and procedures evolved in the movement towards European Union, 
known as ‘the positive law’, and (0) the underlying living habits, associations, 
and beliefs of the people, known as ‘the living law’. This analysis is made in 
relation to the fourteen-Power Council of Europe and to the Continental Euro- 
pean Community of Six. 

In the course of his researches the author visited at the end of 1952 all six 
countries of ‘Little Europe’, Greece, and Turkey, but not the United Kingdom, 
Ireland (referred to on p. 76 as ‘the Free Republic of Ireland’), or the Scandin- 
avian countries. Asa result, he is better informed about the Continental Com- 
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munity than about the Council of Europe. Indeed, his treatment of the latter is 
not in all respects accurate: for example, the Council has, of course, no legisla- 
tive or judicial branches, as indicated on page 39. The analysis of the ‘living 
law’ of the six members of the Continental Community, on the other hand, is 
interesting, though the terminology is often cumbersome. It contains some 
illuminating figures on their political and religious groupings, though no one will 
be surprised at the conclusion that nearly 70 per cent of the electorate in the six 
countries are ‘Liberal Democrats’ and nearly 80 per cent Catholics. 

The chapters on United States policy attribute to President Eisenhower and 
Mr Dulles a large share of blame for the diminished enthusiasm for the Con- 
tinental Community in 1953 and 1954, due, it is said, to European fears of the 
consequences which would result from the abandonment of the policy of ‘con- 
tainment’ and the adoption of one of ‘rollback’ and the tendency to ‘go-it- 
alone’. Insufficient allowance, however, is made for the vicissitudes of French 
politics and for the different—and sometimes contradictory—aspirations felt 
in the six countries grouped together indiscriminately under the banner of 
European Union. 

A. H. ROBERTSON 


THE COURT OF JUSTICE OF THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. By 
D. G. Valentine. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; London, Batsford, 1955. 
xi-+-273 pp. Index. 9}” x63”. Glds. 12.50. 

As far as the reviewer is aware, this is the first English monograph on the Court 

of Justice of the European Coal and Steel Community. The literature on the 

subject published in the member States of the Community, and more especially 
in France and in the German Federal Republic, has already grown to substantial 
proportions, and the author is to be congratulated on his careful perusal of this 
material. His book may perhaps awaken the interest of lawyers in an institu- 
tion which is considered, on the Continent of Europe, to hold great promise for 
the future in fields other than those to which it is limited at present. The Court 
of Justice of the Community was originally intended also to control the activi- 
ties of the European Defence Community, and M. Monnet, the first President of 

the High Authority, even went so far as to say that he saw in it the prospect of a 

supreme federal European Court. 

The book under review deals with the following matters: the ratification 
debates in the Parliaments of the six member States, the organization of the 
Court, its competence and procedure, the cases pending before the Court, and 
its proposed future development which, having regard to the rejection of the 
European Defence Community, is no longer of immediate practical importance. 

The International Court of Justice served only partly as a precedent for the 
Court of the Community, and there are important differences between the two 
institutions. The number of judges is far smaller (seven instead of fifteen), 
mainly by reason of the geographical limitation of the competence of the Court 
and the similarity between the cultural backgrounds of member States. Al- 
though, curiously enough, the judges are not expressly required to possess the 
nationality of one or other of the member States, all the appointments made so 
far have been made from among candidates possessing one or other of these 
nationalities. Two innovations are of particular importance: the absence of any 
provision for the appointment of ad hoc judges in cases in which a member State, 
which is a party in proceedings before the Court, is not represented on the bench 
by a judge possessing its nationality, and the appointment of two Advocates 
General. 

The competence of the Court, vatione personae, is wider than that of the 
International Court of Justice, in that not only States, but also different organs of 
the Community and industrial enterprises may be parties in contentious pro- 
ceedings before the Court. The relatively narrow competence of the Court, 
vatione materiae, on the other hand, makes it unlikely that its body of case law 
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will ever make a substantial contribution to the development of international 
law, although within the narrow limits prescribed it may prove to be an im- 
portant factor in furthering European co-operation. 


F. Honic 


FRANCE: The Fourth Republic. By Dorothy Pickles. London, Methuen, 1955. 
ix-+238 pp. Bibliog. Index. 6?” x4}”. 8s. 6d. 


Or the many books about contemporary France which have appeared these last 
ten years, this must surely be at once the most informative as regards detail of 
politics and government, and the firmest guide to the intelligibility of French 
policy. The first two-thirds of it contain a highly condensed factual description 
of the parliamentary régime, the political parties, the administrative, judicial 
and local government systems, and the French Union. The last third is a dis- 
cussion of the inter-relation of internal and external problems in post-war 
France. This last is so excellent that one could wish that some of the technical 
details crammed into the first part, which the more general reader will find 
indigestible, had been sacrificed to make room for an even more thorough ex- 
ploration of the present predicaments. But English readers now have no excuse 
for pleading that the complexities of French affairs put them beyond the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the careful reader. 


DAvip THOMSON 


La DEMOCRATIE CHRETIENNE DANS LA POLITIQUE FRANCAISE: Sa Grandeur ses 
Servitudes. By Louis Biton. Preface by Raymond-Laurent. Angers, H. 
Siraudeau, 1954. 170 pp. Bibliog. 10” x64”. Frs. 650. 

Tuts book falls into three about equal parts. The first deals with the pioneers of 
French Christian Democracy, from Ozanam and Lamennais by way of Marc 
Sangnier and the ‘Sillon’, down to the rise of the Democratic Popular Party 
between the wars and the emergence of the MRP from the Resistance. The 
second section deals with doctrine. Why democracy? What sort of democracy 
—‘Sovereignty of the People’ or ‘Souveraineté Nationale’? And what are the 
social implications of democracy? The traditional Christian-Democratic pre- 
occupation with the ‘intermediate’ units of society, such as the family, the firm, 
or the local community, is well brought out. A third part deals with some of 
the practical methods used by the MRP and its predecessors; questions of 
propaganda, recruitment, or relations with the religious authorities. 

The printing is poor, but Dr Biton’s style is easy and clear. He captures very 
well the spirit of Christian Democracy, or at least of its French version, and it is 
especially for this that his book is valuable. On principles and programmes 
(Part 11) it is clear and complete. On history and activities (Parts 1 and m1) it is 
also very revealing, provided one remembers the anthropologists’ warning that 
an accurate account of how people feel does not necessarily tell one much about 
the objective state of the things they have feelings about. There are a few actual 
mis-statements. If Christian Democracy means Marc Sangnier and all that, it 
certainly did not support the Christian trade unions from the start (p. 137). 
Zirnheld, for many years the Chairman of the Confédération Francaise des 
Travailleurs Chrétiens, went so far as to accuse Sangnier of stabbing the unions in 
the back at a key moment of their growth. But what one notices more is the rather 
curious view of history which arises, as Dr Ribot correctly though perhaps not 
always consciously brings out, from the sentimentalism left over in the MRP 
from the Sangnier age. Here are Christian Democrats who have somehow man- 
aged to convince themselves that Montalembert or De Mun contributed nothing 
to their ancestry ; products of the Catholic youth movement whose very language 
betrays them, but who distinguish themselves at international Christian- 
Democratic conferences by their reluctance to take the name of Christian; 
idealists who somehow feel quite different from their capitalistic brethren in 
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Germany or Italy (Holland and Belgium are usually conveniently left out), 
although an examination of programmes, or sociological composition, or action 
when in power, reveals a family resemblance throughout. All very woolly and, 
as Emmanuel Mounier said, a bit soft at the edges. The MRP, as Dr Biton says, 
won power too soon. It is only now finding the middle term between the ideals 
to which it owes its existence and ‘la politique politicienne’ which it practises 
so skilfully from day to day. Dr Ribot catches the spirit very well. 
MICHAEL P. FOGARTY 


EXECUTIVE DISCRETION AND JUDICIAL CONTROL: An Aspect of the French 
Conseil d’Etat. By C. J. Hamson. London, Stevens for the Hamlyn Trust, 
1954. X+222 pp. Bibliog. (The Hamlyn Lectures. Sixth Series.) 7}” x5". 
12s. 6d. 


Tue publication of Professor Hamson’s lectures, delivered last year under the 
auspices of the Hamlyn Trust, comes at an appropriate time. Memories of 
Dicey may die hard, but the more recent memory of Crichel Down has led many 
people to look for remedies in directions in which Dicey refused to look for most 
of his life. It is Professor Hamson’s thesis that we have much to learn from the 
French in these matters, and he recommends to us, in beautiful prose, reasoned 
argument, and lucid description, that aspect of the Conseil d’Etat’s work that 
deals with the improper use of administrative power. He does not claim that this 
is a model to copy, but rather that it is a pointer suggesting ways in which the 
British system could be adapted and completed, so as to provide adequate, in- 
expensive, and visible protection for the citizen against the kind of executive 
encroachment of which Crichel Down has become a symbol. 

These lectures are valuable for another reason as well. The great gift of 
eighteenth-century French political writers—the ability to stand back and look 
beyond technicalities or national assumptions to the wider human implications 
of political institutions—is not possessed to the same degree by their twentieth- 
century descendents. In this field Professor Hamson has something to teach the 
French. He has provided for the English reader the only clear account of the 
working of a great French institution about which far too little is known by the 
general public on both sides of the Channel. And, although MM. Letourneur and 
Méric have now provided an excellent summary of the history and present 
organization and working of the Conseil d’Etat for the French reader, the 
latter will nevertheless find in Professor Hamson’s study something that he 
cannot find elsewhere, namely, alongside the lawyer’s respect for clear and 
accurate exposition, the preoccupation of the political philosopher with the 
fundamental search of the citizen for ‘quelque régle d’administration légitime 
et stire, en prenant les hommes tels qu’ils sont, et les lois telles qu’elles peuvent 
étre?’ 

Dorotuy PIcKLEs 


THE PREFECTS AND PROVINCIAL FRANCE. By Brian Chapman. London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1955. 246 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5#”. 18s. 


SrupDEnTs of French political institutions have already reason to be grateful to 
Mr Chapman for his study of French local government, published in 1953. He 
has now followed this up with a much needed study of the role of the Prefect in 
French local life. 

In his introduction, Mr Chapman apologises modestly for his presumption in 
writing, as an Englishman, ‘about an institution peculiarly French’ and, as a 
layman, about ‘problems comprehensive only within a framework of adminis- 
trative law’ (p. 7). His ‘excuse’ is that no Frenchman has yet attempted to 
provide a ‘clear picture of the Prefectoral Corps at work’. This is an under- 
statement. In no field of political studies are French writers more insular, more 
the prisoners of their own political history and temperament, than in the field of 
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local government. The result is that from French text-books, concerned almost 
exclusively with formal relationships and legalistic concepts, the British student 
does not obtain even a confused picture of how, or whether, French local govern- 
ment works. And precisely because he has no British counterpart, the Prefect 
remains a misunderstood figure, whose essential part in local government is 
never adequately conveyed. 

Mr Chapman’s achievement is remarkable because, in spite of the absence of 
French guidance through the unfamiliar and often technical labyrinth of French 
local institutions, he has managed to reduce the complex structural picture to as 
simple and ordered a summary as possible and has then gone on to answer the 
essential British query, which is not: “What is the hierarchical relationship be- 
tween these officials or bodies?’ but: “What do these officials or Councils actually 
do, and how do they do it?’ 

He brings out admirably the two-fold plane on which French politics are 
carried on: on the one hand, the legalistic approach, with its emphasis on precise 
and complete formulation; and on the other the short cuts by which adminis- 
trators and administrés avoid the bureaucratic documentation and frustrating 
rigidities which are its normal expression; he shows how, in practice, French 
individualism proves stronger than the formal uniformities of the system; he 
shows how important is the role played by the central government in local affairs, 
and also how strong is the suspicion with which both national and local politicans 
regard the exercise of State power. 

Inevitably, there is some degree of overlapping with his earlier book. But 
the whole structure and spirit of French local government are so alien to the 
British that it is really a positive gain to be able to look at it from two different 
angles; first, from the outside, as a student in comparative government; and 
secondly from the inside, from the point of view of an official who enters the 
Prefectoral Corps hoping ultimately to become a Prefect. 

Mr Chapman’s book gives the English reader a reasonable idea of what ‘a 
day in the life of a Prefect’ is really like, and shows him how little Alphonse 
Daudet’s delicious character, sitting in the fields meditating on his speech to 
his administrés, has in common with the modern Sous-Préfet, sitting in his office 
signing papers. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


L’ INFANTE AUX MANCHES DE LUSTRINE: Introduction a la vie administrative. 

By Aurélien Philippe and Jean-Pierre Morphé. Paris, Gallimard, 1954. 

348 pp. 84" x54". F’rs. 650. 
Tuts book about French administration is presented by the time-honoured 
device of the visitor from distant islands seeking information. The visitor, 
Ravoandja, has as his principal instructor an elderly civil servant, gifted with a 
remarkable memory for official texts and documents; it is their conversations, 
completed by the visits Ravoandja makes to what are called the franc- 
maconneries (the Conseil d’Etat, the Cour des Comptes, I‘Ecole Polytechnique, 
the Ministére des Finances), which form the chapters of this exposé. Ironical 
rather than polemical, and humorous rather than witty (the humour being at 
times rather heavy), the authors expect to be taken seriously in many of their 
considerations. For example, they report that in 1952 the Journal Officiel pub- 
lished 242 laws, 4,683 decrees, and 7,012 arrétés (‘Comment voulez-vous que le 
fonctionnaire ou que le juriste lui-méme s’y reconnaisse ...’ p. 41); the Prefect 
of l’Aisne received in twelve months in 1950-1 1,582 ministerial circulars (p. 
43), and there are many other examples of inflation (and devaluation): from 
1804 to 1812 there were 1,400 civil nominations to the Legion of Honour, in 1909 
there were 43,731 nominations in the different grades, and in 1952 there were 
225,345 (p. 153). Anyone who has experience of the French administration will 
appreciate the remarks concerning the style of communications (‘nous avons 
quand-méme notre petit coup de plume’, p. 92). It would be wrong however to 
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take too seriously many of the remarks and descriptions; one only hopes that 
this publication has itself conformed to the ‘réglements, décrets, arrétés, ordon- 
nances, circulaires, et décisions’ which are so frequently invoked. 

DoucLas JOHNSON 


La TUNISIE ET LA FRANCE: Vingt-cing ans de Lutte pour une Coopération 
Libre. By Habib Bourguiba. Paris, R. Julliard, 1954. 462 pp. 8” x5}’. 
Frs, 1,000. 

Turs is not, as the title might imply, an autobiography of the Tunisian national- 

ist leader, but a selection of his articles, speeches, and letters. It is arranged in 

five parts. The first contains a number of articles written about the time of the 
creation of the Neo-Destour and ending with Bourguiba’s deportation to Bordj- 

Leboeuf (on the fringes of the Sahara) in 1934. The second deals with the period 

of the Front Populaire government in France when it seemed, for a time, that 

Viénot, the Under-Secretary at the Quai d’Orsay, might reach an accommodation 

with nationalist opinion. The next (and shortest) section covers the period from 

1939 to 1949. It includes only three documents relating to the war period, a 

letter written to Thamer, head of the clandestine political bureau of the party in 

August 1942, a French translation of Bourguiba’s much discussed Arabic broad- 

cast from Rome in 1943, and a sort of proclamation issued at the time of the 

Allied entry into Tunisia. The fourth section deals with the attempt to set up a 

Franco-Tunisian government under Chenik, in 1950-1, ending with Bourguiba’s 

statement to the press on the day following Schuman’s notorious letter to Chenik 

of 15 December 1951 which was supposed to involve a reassertion of the doctrine 
of ‘co-sovereignty’, and resulted in a breakdown of Franco-Tunisian co- 
operation. The last (and by far the longest) section, entitled La Marche ver la 

Délivrance consists mainly of letters but also contains some fragments, the pre- 

cise character of which is not always clear, written during Bourguiba’s detention 

in the island of La Galite. Among the letters are some to the Neo-Destour repre- 
sentative in France and to Jean Rous, as well as many to his son. 

Although some of this material cannot be understood without some know- 
ledge of the historical background, and all of it needs to be read with other 
documents which are not included, the book will be useful to all students of 
nationalism and of North African problems. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


L’EcoNOMIE DE L’UNION FRANCAISE D’OuTRE-MER. 2nd ed. Introduction by 
Gaston Leduc. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1954. 241 pp. Charts. Tables. 
10” x64”. Frs. 800. 

THESE papers on the economy of the French Union originally appeared in the 

Revue d’ Economie Politique, and the book is a companion as well as a successor 

to the similar volume under the same title reviewed in the October 1953 issue of 

this Journal (p. 502). As Professor Leduc explains in the introduction, it deals 

with subjects either omitted or only discussed rather summarily there. In addi- 


tion to studies of the economic situation of Indo-China and of each of the 


French North African territories, there are more general articles on such themes 
as the conditions and consequences of the inclusion of the overseas French 
Union in an integrated Europe, the economics of transport, and the second four- 
ear development plan in the Overseas Territories. Some of these are rather 
slight but the discussion of the economic problems of Tunisia and Morocco, by 
Raymond Barré and André Page respectively, provides admirable introductions 
to these topics, while R. Leveugle’s interesting note on some of the problems of 
social accounting in under-developed territories, especially his examination of 
the important problem of the value to be imputed to subsistence production, 
provokes renewed regret that the calculation of the territorial income of the 
Cameroons which he made some time ago has not yet been published. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 
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SAAR ZWISCHEN OsT UND WEstT: Die wirtschaftliche Verflechtung des Saar- 
industriebezirks mit seinen Nachbargebieten. By Dr Fritz Hellwig. Bonn, 
Ludwig Rohrscheid for Veréffentlichung des Institut fiir Geschichtliche 
Landeskunde der Rheinlande an der Universitat Bonn, 1954. 219 pp. 
Maps. Charts. Tables. 93” x7”. No price. 

Tuts publication is sponsored by the Institut fiir Geschichtliche Landeskunde 

der Rheinlande at the University of Bonn. Its author, who was elected to the 

Bundestag in 1953 and is head of the Industrieinstitut in Cologne, held a leading 

position in the economic life of the Saar from 1933 to 1939 and again from 1940 

to 1945. The book is equipped with a copious bibliography and numerous statis- 

tical tables and diagrammatic maps, but one cannot help feeling that an index 
to the text, and not only to the tables and maps, would make something which 
should essentially be a reference book very much more useful. 

Dr Hellwig is perhaps more concerned to draw a political moral than to offer 
impartial facts. His encyclopaedic amassing of information about the economic 
life of the Saar is always used by him to insist that the economic union of the 
Saar with France runs counter to its natural evolution. At one point, however, 
he makes the more objective admission that “The economic position [of the Saar] 
is very variously estimated according to whether the development of income and 
standard of living is considered, or instead that of investment and competitive 


capacity’ (p. 159). ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZUR SAARFRAGE (1945-1954). Ed. by Hans Lottig. Mimeo- 
zraphed. Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und Auslandisches 
ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1954. 21 pp. (No. Io. 
Reihe C. Bibliographie. Abt. m. Deutsche und Europaische Friedens- 
probleme. Band 1.) 114” 8}". No price. 
TuIs is one of the publications of the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und 
Auslindisches Offentliches Recht at the University of Hamburg. It is a list of 
198 publications in different languages about the Saar, including French, 
German, and Saarland official documents and memoranda. Although the list 
seems very long, that part of it which is devoted to review articles in English is 
not complete. Further, this bibliography is somewhat emasculated by the 
deliberate omission of publications dealing with the economic aspect of this 


intensely economic problem. 4 
y P ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


DER DEUTSCHE SOLDAT IN DER ARMEE VON MoRGEN: Wehrverfassung, Wehr- 
system, Inneres Gefiige. By the Institut fiir Staatslehre and Politik e.V., 
Mainz, and the Institut fiir Europaische Politik und Wirtschaft, Frankfurt 
am Main. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1954. 503 pp. (Verdffentlichungen des 
Instituts fiir Staatslehre und Politik e.V. Mainz. Band 4.) 9$” x62”. DM 18. 

Tuts collection of essays by different authors on various aspects of the future 

German soldier’s ethos and outlook is somewhat heterogeneous and ponderous. 

For those who wish to study the subject intensively it does present a source-book 

of value, for it not only depicts the philosophy of the young German of today, 

but it also gives a comparative analysis of the recruiting systems and conditions 
of service in other armies—American, British, French, and Swiss. 

One chapter discusses the attitude of the Churches, youth organizations, and 
trade unions towards German participation in the European Defence Com- 
munity ; in general this may be summed up as a refusal to return to the old spirit 
of militarism, while also rejecting ‘an illusionary pacifism’ (p. 66), but no very 
definite indication of the middle line to be followed is given. 

Interesting statistics are provided for the annual recruiting classes available. 
The number of males born in 1930 was over 370,000; by 1940 this figure had 
risen to 470,000 (p. 249). 

One of the best contributions to the collection is an article by Professor 
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Freiherr von der Heydte (pp. 189-206) on the ‘problems of a new military con- 
stitution’. The author comes down heavily on the side of a voluntary as opposed 


to a compulsory system of recruiting, but sees the eventual solution in a com- 
bination of both. 


JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


THE TurrD ReIcH. Introduction by Jacques Rueff. London, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1955. xv-+g910 pp. Index. 8?” x5#”. 50s. 

AT the Unesco Conference of 1948 it was decided to draw up a report on the 

methods and procedure used to propagate Fascism and Nazism. The underlying 

object was to make possible the identification of similar movements in the future 

from the first moment of their appearance. The present volume represents half 

the result ; a similar survey of Fascism is to follow later. 

The book consists of twenty-eight independent essays by French, German, 
British, American, Belgian, and Dutch scholars. They fall into three groups. 
The first deals with the philosophical forerunners of National-Socialism; after a 
long study by Professor Vermeil on the development of German nationalist 
thought in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, separate essays are devoted 
to the theories of Nietzsche, Stefan George, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
Moeller van den Bruck, Constantin Franz, Paul de Lagarde, and Hitler himself 
(by Mr Alan Bullock). In the second group, an attempt is made to analyse the 
economic, social, and political factors which contributed to the rise of Nazism 
and includes essays by Professor Baumont on The Role of Foreign Policy in the 
success of the National Socialist Party and by Mr A. J. P. Taylor on The 
Seizure of Power. The third section is devoted to examinations of the political 
methods and techniques of the National Socialist régime; the use of propaganda 
and anti-Semitism, the role of the SS and the German groups in foreign countries, 
and Nazi relations with the Protestant and Catholic Churches. 

While much useful information and many interesting opinions have been 
gathered within these goo pages, the principle of the work raises several ques- 
tions. For one thing, are not the future equivalents of Nazism likely to be sui 
generis and have their own peculiar causes? If so, undue attention to the details 
of Nazism may hinder rather than help us to recognize them quickly. Secondly, 
the main significant facts about Nazism were brought to light in the spate of 
literature which appeared on the subject between 1930 and 1945; there is little 
really novel in the present book. What would be valuable would be a systematic 
attempt on a co-operative basis to establish the relative importance of each 
factor. But the commissioning committee deliberately left their authors free to 
adopt twenty-eight different points of view, and each inevitably claims import- 
ance for the aspect with which he is concerned. The reader is left to make a 
judgement for himself. M 

ICHAEL BALFOUR 


THE EvoLuTION OF GERMANY. By John A. Hawgood. London, Methuen, 
1955. Xiv+206 pp. Maps. Index. (Home Study Books. No. 22. Gen. Ed. 
B. Ifor Evans.) 63” x 4}”. 8s. 6d. 
Ir is difficult in such a short space to do adequate justice to the qualities of this 
excellent little book. Professor Hawgood brings to the subject a wealth of 
knowledge and keen insight, which he has succeeded in conveying to the reader 
within the limited range of these pages, without sacrificing accuracy, balance, or | 
interest. It is good to have a book on Germany which does not seek to interpret 
the long and varied history of that country merely in terms of the last twenty 
years. He corrects many misapprehensions and challenges many idées fixes. 
Bringing within its compass the culture, the resources, human and material, the 
political development of the German states, and the relationship between Ger- 


many and the world, he gives a comprehensive portrayal of a nation in the 
round, 


IEUAN G, JOHN 
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TOWARD UNDERSTANDING GERMANY. By Robert H. Lowie. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
ix-+-396 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. $6. 45s. 

THIs is an earnest, thorough, yet somehow disappointing book. Its author, who 
is Austrian-born and a Professor of Anthropology in the University of Cali- 
fornia, marshals an impressive array of facts. His description of the German 
social scene, with all its stratifications and regional variations, is erudite and 
shows great grasp of detail. But these sound achievements are unfortunately 
marred by a lack of balance and proper organization. Was it necessary, for 
example, to devote seventy pages to disproving the theory that German 
authoritarianism is rooted in paternal supremacy within the family? Does it 
make sense to omit even the mention of Hegel when discussing the German way 
of thought? The author may feel that in the past Geistesgeschichte has been 
over-emphasized; but is there any point in going to the other extreme by 
allowing the description of social behaviour-patterns to eclipse the importance 
of ideologies and political traditions? In a chapter on Germans and Jews the 
author seems to lean over backwards in the attempt to forgive and forget. 

The summing-up in the last chapter is sound and cautiously optimistic. This 
book will prove more valuable to the student of sociology than to the student of 
contemporary politics. 

DONALD DE HIrscu 


MODERN GERMANY. Its History and Civilization. By Koppel S. Pinson. New 
York. The Macmillan Company, 1954. xvi+637 pp. Tables. Index. 
gt” x6}". $10. 

PROFESSOR Pinson, who has already made a notable contribution to the study 

of German nationalism, has attempted a comprehensive survey of the cultural, 

social, economic, constitutional as well as political development of the German 
nation since the eighteenth century. This is a stimulating and fascinating study, 
critical but also sympathetic. It is based upon a wide knowledge of German 
historical and literary sources. Of particular interest are the critical studies of 
the Classical Humanist and the Romantic tradition and useful sections on the 

Catholic and Socialist Movements in the nineteenth century. 

In his view the dominant theme and decisive factor in modern German 
history is cleavage, division (Zerrissenheit), a deep-seated cultural, spiritual, and 
social schism which produced a sort of collective schizophrenia. It derived 
partly from the territorial disunity of Germany and the Austro-Prussian dualism 
before 1870 and the continuing Catholic Protestant division. It was not resolved 
but rather accentuated in a new form by the revolutionary transformation in 
Germany’s material and external power after 1870. This factor partially ex- 
plains the tragic and recurrent weakness of the liberal and democratic forces in 
Germany and the persistent dominance of the authoritarian ethos. One de- 
cisive factor in the failure of the liberal cause in the mid-nineteenth century was 
that the Germans were faced simultaneously with the problems of internal 
liberty and national unity. The author sees this central theme become once 
again the concrete and living reality in the contemporary partition of Germany, 
and comments that ‘in the choice between liberty and unity, most Germans have 
always chosen unity’ (p. 569). He poses but wisely does not answer the question 
of the future choice of the German nation. 

IEUAN G. JOHN 


SOZIOLOGIE DER DEUTSCHEN PARTEIEN. By Friedrich August Freiherr von der 
Heydte and Karl Sacherl. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1955. xvi+367 pp. 
Charts. Tables. 7?” 5". DM 16.80. 

THE aim of the authors is to present as complete a picture as possible of the 

political party in Federal Germany today, its place in State and society, and its 

own social structure. The first part therefore proceeds from such general 
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themes as definitions of a political party, various types of parties, and the role of 
parties in a democratic system of government, to more detailed consideration of 
the rights of political parties under the Federal constitution—breaking fresh 
ground here, since the Basic Law of 1949 represents the first attempt of German 
constitutional lawyers to anchor the political party in the constitution. It con- 
cludes with a survey of the parties as a social factor—their influence on public 
opinion, cultural life, and youth. The second part of the book deals in some 
detail with methods of internal organization and concludes with an analysis of 
the social structure of the voters. 

There is some good material here, but the writers have tried to pack too much 
in too short aspace. The reader feels rather like a visitor to a very large museum, 
being led relentlessly from object to object by two determined guides, without 
ever being allowed to pause and examine more closely those which promise to 
be of exceptional interest. The book suffers, too, from occasional passages of 
quite incomprehensible technical jargon. LLG 


Die NACHFOLGER DER RUHRKONZERNE: Die ‘Neuordnung’ der Montanindustrie. 
By K. H. Herchenréder, Joh. Schafer and Manfred Zapp. Diisseldorf, Econ- 
Verlag GMBH, 1953. 368 pp. Charts. 8}” x5}”. DM 14.80. 

Tuts book describes the Allied deconcentration of the heavy industrial complexes 

of the Ruhr. This policy was designed to eliminate excessive concentrations of 

economic power, to prevent the development of a war potential, and to exclude 
former Nazis from ownership or control. Implemented successively through 

Operation Severance, Law 75 and Law 27, these measures resulted in the split- 

ting up of Vereinigte Stahlwerke into a number of independent unit companies 

and the streamlining of the other complexes, such as Krupp, Mannesmann, 

Gutehoffnungshiitte, and Kléckner. 

The authors, three economic journalists, comment on the implementation of 
this economic experiment and then describe the policy as applied to each of the 
eleven complexes concerned up to the end of 1953. In their uninspired intro- 
ductory section the authors fail to appreciate the several motives of the Allies: 
first, to break the stranglehold of the vertical complexes and horizontal syndi- 
cates by introducing a more competitive economy, secondly, to root out the in- 
dustrialist supporters of the Nazi régime by building a more democratic social 
structure, and, lastly, to round off a general economic policy (originating in the 
heat of the war) which included demilitarization, dismantling, and denazifica- 
tion, whilst somehow harmonizing it with a post-war policy which implied re- 
construction, democratization, and Europeanization. The ensuing chapters, 
describing the history, transmogrification, and final structure of the complexes, 
are detailed, accurate, and dull. 

It is still too soon to attempt a final assessment of Allied deconcentration. 
Has it helped or hindered German industrial recovery? Has it broken up the old 
trusts only to create new and more efficient ones? Has it enabled a new class of 
managerial technocrats to succeed the old Nazi industrialists? Will the German 
government adhere to its guarantee not to revoke Allied legislation in this field? 
Has it, by associating the trade unions and works councils with the direction of 
the new unit companies, evolved a new industrial structure which is neither 
capitalist nor socialist? Did it pave the way for Germany’s entry into the 
Schuman Plan? Has it built the foundations for a genuine democratization of 
German heavy industry, analogous to the substitution of the new Streitkrafte for 
the old Wehrmacht? 


J. H. GOODLAND 


12 JAHRE Mit Hitter. By Dr Otto Dietrich. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1955. 
285 pp. 8}” x53". DM 12.80. 

THE author of this work had an almost unique opportunity of studying Hitler’s 

character, the more so as, according to his own account, he kept a certain de- 
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tachment from the Fiihrer’s ‘magnetism’. The book was apparently written in 
1946 during the author’s internment in a British internment camp. Without 
seeking the post he says he was ordered in 1933 to become Hitler’s publicity 
manager. The book is in two main parts dealing with Hitler’s public work and 
private life respectively. Hitler’s domestic and foreign policy and military 
strategy is studied and the chief events recorded. The second and to some 
readers, perhaps, the more interesting part deals with his life in Berlin and 
Berghof, his tasks and relations with his intimates and with Eva Braun, Unity 
Mitford, and other women; and his curious sense of humour. Details are given 
of the enormous labour, involving 5,000 men, needed to build his Bavarian 
retreat. So far as they can be checked the facts given by the author would seem 
to be fairly reliable. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


THE WILHELMSTRASSE: A Study of German Diplomats under the Nazi Régime. 
By Paul Seabury. Berkeley, Calif., University of California Press, 1954; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1955. xiv-+-217 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
82" x52". $3. 

Tuts is a scholarly and well documented work, useful to the student of diplo- 

matic history and interesting to the general reader. Its main thesis is the growing 

impotence and compliance of the Wilhelmstrasse under Hitler. In part this 
was due to the infiltration of Parteigenossen, in part to the ‘conversion’ of older 
officials. —The German Foreign Office had also to contend with rival organizations 
under Bohle, Goebbels, Himmler, the Army, and one under Ribbentrop him- 
self. These not only often short-circuited the Wilhelmstrasse but were, in their 
turn, short-circuited by Hitler, as, for instance, when he advanced into Austria 
without even informing Ribbentrop. Incidentally the author also discusses the 
present-day relations of diplomats towards their governments and the broader 
question of the position and duties of bureaucracies in general. Much light is of 
course thrown on Ribbentrop’s character and abilities. Though despised by his 
colleagues he at least was able to ‘sell’ the Anglo-German Naval Treaty to us, 
on terms even better than Hitler himself expected. There is an excellent 
bibliography, and some good photographs. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


OBRIGKEIT UND WIDERSTAND: Zur Politischen Soziologie des Beamtentums. 
By Herbert von Borch. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1954. 
vili+243 pp. 82” x6". DM 15.80. 

ARE there occasions when civil servants have a right, and indeed a duty, to 
refuse to obey the orders of their political masters? This is the central problem 
posed by the author of the book under review. The German civil service 
tradition, as he convincingly shows (p. 168), is not—contrary to general belief— 
one of unquestioning obedience throughout its history. Yet there is no doubt 
that whenever occasion would have demanded resolute opposition, the instinct 
to obey always proved stronger than the will to resist. 

Having traced the history of the civil service, the author attempts to answer 
the question whether a repetition of what the historian Friedrich Meinecke 
called the ‘German catastrophe’ can be forestalled by human planning. The 
recent history of Germany would seem to suggest that human planning is quite 
ineffective to prevent such disasters as the collapse of the Weimar Republic and 
Hitler’s rise to power. One explanation, although by no means the only one, is 
the apparent legality (Scheinlegalitat) with which German politicians have always 
accomplished their premeditated violations of written constitutions and, once 
such violations had been clothed with the mantle of respectability, it was too 
late for the civil service to put up any effective resistance even if it had wished 
to do so. 

Some of the post-war constitutions of the German Lander contain provisions 
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enjoining everyone, including civil servants, to resist the unconstitutional 
exercise of governmental power (p. 211), but how, it may be asked, can even the 
most perfect statutory enactment provide a substitute for what should in 
essence be an instinctive desire to offer resistance to the unbridled exercise of 
dictatorial power? It may be beyond the wit of man to answer questions of such 
complexity, but they have to be asked, and for the author of this book to have 
done so is a great as well as a courageous achievement. 


F. Honic 


VERFASSUNGSREGISTER. Teil 1. Deutschland. By Prof. Dr E. Menzel and 
others. Frankfurt am Main, Alfred Metzner, 1954. xxiv+39 pp. (Doku- 
mente. Herausgegeben von der Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und 
Auslandisches Offentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg. Heft XIV.) 
10}” x8”. DM 8.60. 


Tuts bibliography of German constitutions, drafts, and laws affecting or amend- 
ing them covers the area within the 1937 frontiers and extends over nearly two 
centuries, beginning with the Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg in 1755 and ending 
with Baden-Wiirttemberg in 1953. It includes references to translations of the 
more important constitutions. There is also a further bibliography of relevant 
literature and a chronology of constitutions. It is a most useful publication 
which fills a gap, but does not claim to be complete. 


B. R. v. O. 


STATISTISCHES JAHRBUCH BERLIN 1954. Foreword by Herr Fischer. Berlin, 
Kulturbuch-Verlag for the Statistisches Landesamt Berlin, 1954. 354 pp. 
Map. Tables. 63” x 4?”. DM 9.60. 

THE 1954 yearbook follows the pattern established in previous issues. Statistics 

are given for various aspects of life in West Berlin up to the end of 1953, in- 

cluding the final parts of the analysis of the 1950 census. Several of the sections, 
notably those dealing with population, industry, trade, and finance, have been 
considerably enlarged. 

DoroTHY HAMERTON 


Diz HEIMATVERTRIEBENEN IN DER SOWJETZONE. By Prof. Dr Peter-Heinz 
Seraphim. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1954. 202 pp. Charts. Tables. 
(Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Gesellschaft fiir Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialwissenschaften. Neue Folge Band 7/1.) 9” x6”. DM 15.60. 


Tuts is a thorough and painstaking piece of research, especially if the lack of 
up-to-date statistics and the difficulties in obtaining reliable information are 
taken into account. The author has struggled hard to produce something more 
than a mere work of reference crammed with figures and sociological data: 
to ascertain the mentality of the refugee, the degree of his resistance to Com- 
munist propaganda, and his relations with the indigenous population. The 
picture that emerges is vivid in detail but blurred in outline. 

The land reform and the much-vaunted policy of resettlement appear as 
failures; for the majority of settlers seem not yet to have attained the living 
standards previously enjoyed by farm hands. On the other hand, industrializa- 
tion is absorbing an ever growing percentage of refugee workers, some of whom 
are beginning to respond to the combined effect of indoctrination and higher 
wages. A high proportion of the new Communist-appointed government 
officials appear also to be refugees. 

The author takes great comfort from the fact that most refugees, especially 
the older ones, still hanker after their homes east of the Oder—Neisse line. 

The twenty-four charts are unusually vivid and clear. 


DONALD DE HIRSCH 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION-EMIGRATION: The Consequences of the Demographic De- 
velopment in the Netherlands. By Willem Steigenga. Preface in German 
by Prof. Giinther Ipsen. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. xi+69 pp. 
Charts. Tables. Bibliog. (Publications of the Research Group for 
European Migration Problems. No. 10.) 9}” x6}”". Gids. 4.25. 

THE population of the Netherlands doubled between 1830 and r1goo, and 

doubled again by 1950: and for the next thirty years, the author argues on 

the basis of statistical calculations, ‘a continuous, although slower increase 
in the Netherlands population is certainly to be expected’ (p. 13). This 
increase will be due almost entirely to the birth-rate. The present standard 
of living and full employment can be maintained only by further industrial 
development, and by emigration which has hitherto little affected the 
country’s growth. Matching these facts with the likelihood of a declining 
or constant population in neighbouring Western countries, the author pro- 
poses that the solution should be found mainly in freedom of migration 
within a more closely integrated Western Europe. This interesting little mono- 
graph, the latest publication of the ‘Research Group for European Migration 

Problems’, deserves general attention though it views the issue primarily from 

the Dutch standpoint, and tends somewhat to exaggerate the uniqueness of 

Dutch demographic changes. 


DAvip THOMSON 


L’AZIONE CATTOLICA IN ITALIA. 2 vols. By Francesco Magri. Milan, Editrice 
la Giaccola, 1953. Vol. I (1775-1939). xix+589 pp. Index. 7}” x63”. 
Vol. 1 (1939-1951). xv-+553 pp. Index. 2,300 lire each vol. 

In achieving her unity in 1870 Italy did so apart from, and largely at the ex- 
pense of, the Catholic Church. Estrangement between Church and State led 
Catholics to band together in their social, educational, and other activities. 
Gradually under Church auspices ‘Catholic Action’ grew up as a systematic 
development of these tendencies, and the story told in the two volumes under 
review is that of the spread and ramification of this organization, especially since 
1919, till it now embraces and shapes all aspects of the individual and com- 
munity life of Italian Catholics. In these pages the big historical events of the 
period: the two decades of Fascism, the Concordat, the two world wars, the out- 
standing public personalities, even Mussolini himself, figure hardly or not at all. 
Instead there is a collection of short biographies of pious priests and laymen, 
mostly unknown to fame, whose lives have been spent in devoted service to some 
aspect or other of Catholic Action. The movement has created organizations of 
Catholic men, women, youths, and young women, boys and girls, peasants, 
trade unionists, school teachers of different grades, doctors, lawyers, pharmacists, 
artists, technicians, and many other social categories. It has founded Catholic 
universities and schools. The volumes under review deal at generous length with 
the activities of these various bodies, their periodic congresses, ecclesiastical 
pronouncements, and notable speeches made on such occasions, while internal 
controversies are tactfully skirted round. 

Recently the question was asked by an Englishwoman: ‘Would it not be 
possible to found Women’s Institutes in Italy to bring progress into village life?’ 
The answer was: ‘No, because the Catholic women are all organized in the Unioni 
delle Donne di Azione Cattolica, the Communist women are equally tightly 
organized in their Communist groups while those who are neither Catholic nor 
Communist in the villages are too few to count.’ 

ISABELLA M. MAssEY 


I PARTITI POLITICI IN ITALIA. Visti nel 1946... visti nel 1953. By Giovanni 
Conti. Rome, Casa Editrice Italiana, 1953. 157 pp. 84” x52”. 600 lire. 


THE first edition of this book appeared in 1947, and provided a brief conspectus 
of the then existing political parties in Italy and their historical background. 
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The present work reproduces this earlier survey and adds a similar review of the 
parties as seen early in 1953, just before the General Election brought still 
further changes in the balance of political forces. The author, a convinced 
Republican of long standing and till 1950 a much-respected Senator of that party, 
does not disguise his disillusionment at some of the political developments in the 
years between his two surveys. His own small party had lost strength, largely 
owing to the much stronger appeal exercised by the ‘mass’ parties; and his 
criticisms of Christian Democrat policy are pertinent in reflecting something of 
the standpoint of the lesser parties in the Government coalition vis-a-vis their 
overpowering partner. Nevertheless, Signor Conti on the whole remains de- 
tached, and his book is a useful guide to the past and present framework of the 
Italian political scene. 


MURIEL GRINDROD 


TRE RITRATTI POLITICI E QUATTRO ATTENTATI. By Giovanni Artieri. Rome, 
Atlante, 1953. 243 pp. (Bocca Della Verita.) 8}”x5}”. 900 lire. 


Tue three Italian politicians whose ‘portraits’ form the major part of this book 
are Francesco Saverio Nitti, the Radical statesman prominent before the first 
world war and Prime Minister for a year between 191g and 1920; Count Carlo 
Sforza, well known as a diplomat till his exile in 1927, who returned to Italy and 
became Foreign Minister from 1947 to 1951; and Alcide De Gasperi, Prime 
Minister of Italy from December 1945 to June 1953. All three were elder states- 
men of the post-war years whose experience had been gained in the days before 
Fascism; for all were staunch anti-Fascists: the first two went into exile, the 
third into complete retirement, during the Fascist period. The author tells us 
that his ‘portraits’ are based to a large extent on personal conversations with his 
sitters, who all supervised the first drafts. By the time the book was published 
Nitti and Sforza had died and De Gasperi was no longer Prime Minister; his 
death followed some months later. These three men, in their different ways, 
played their part in the building up of the new democracy in Italy. The author 
is a Liberal and a Monarchist of the old school and therefore does not wholly 
approve the policies of either Sforza or De Gasperi, though his bias is not 
obtrusive. It may be partly for that reason that the portrait of Nitti, who was 
the least closely associated with the post-war turn of events, emerges most 
effectively: he belonged to that ‘second generation of United Italy . . . that is 
now condemned to vanish without trace’ (p. 63). 

The book closes with accounts of four of the six attempts made on the life of 
Mussolini, interesting mainly for their re-evocation of the atmosphere of con- 
spiracy that prevailed in some of the anti-Fascist circles outside Italy. 

MoRIEL GRINDROD 


CONVERSANDO CON ToGLtIATTI: Note biografiche a cura di Marcella e Maurizio 
Ferrara con una lettera di Palmiro Togliatti. Rome, Edizioni di Cultura 
Sociale, 1953. 393 pp. 84” x6”. 800 lire. 


Tus book, compiled by two fellow-comrades of Togliatti on the basis of con- 
versations with him and of frequent excerpts from his speeches and writings, is 
in effect not only a biography of the Italian Communist leader but also a history 
of the development of the Communist Party in Italy. It is soberly written and, 
subject to the proviso that it appears to be completely uncritical, contains much 
of interest for the student of Italian affairs. 

In a letter addressed by way of preface to the compilers, Togliatti says that 
he was originally against the publication of such a biography during his own 
life-time. He yielded for various reasons—because the Party Directorate wished 
it; because in view of the false legends that spring up about a public figure the 
truth should be known; and because the story of his life and work would provide 
useful material concerning the history of the Party. He corrected the proofs 
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himself, and the book can therefore be regarded as ‘official’ from the Communist 
angle. 

Togliatti emerges as a studious youth, born in humble circumstances but of a 
family which set great store by learning; his early contact with Gramsci, the 
founder and philosopher of the Party in Italy, was to be of lasting influence. 
Contrary to what is frequently supposed, his years of exile between 1926 and 
1944 were not spent entirely in Russia: during much of that time he was living 
underground in various countries and was in close touch with the development 
of the Communist movement throughout Western Europe as well as of the 
Italian Party, of which he was the recognized leader abroad. The maintenance 
of the Communist organization in Italy throughout the clandestine period was to 
be of great importance later, when Togliatti returned in 1944 to exercise a 
decisive influence on the anti-Fascist forces. Those who hope for dramatic 
present-day revelations will be disappointed, for the latter post-war years are 
traced only sketchily. 


MURIEL GRINDROD 


LABOR UNIONS AND NATIONAL POLITICS IN ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS: 
A Study of the Development and Functions of Grievance Committees in 
Italy. By Maurice F. Neufeld. Ithaca. N.Y., Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1954. xiv-+-146 pp. 
Index. (Cornell International Industrial and Labor Relations Reports. 
No. 1.) 9” x6". $2. 

Tuts book, the first of a new series of publications, traces the chequered develop- 

ment of grievance committees in factories in post-war Italy. The subject is 

closely bound up with the struggle—fundamentally a political one—between the 

Communist and non-Communist trade unions to obtain the allegiance of the 

workers. The author carried out first-hand research in various Italian factories 

and trade union organizations during 1952. His work is a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of an important aspect of the Italian labour and political scene. 

The book also contains the English translation of the texts of the various agree- 

ments concluded since 1943 between employers’ and workers’ confederations on 

the subject of grievance committees, including the latest, and still extant, 

agreement of May 1953. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


TiTo’s PROMISED LAND: Yugoslavia. By Alex N. Dragnich. New Brunswick, 
N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1954. xii+337 pp. Index. 9}”x6}’. 
$5.75. 

THE author is Professor of Political Science at Vanderbilt University. Of Monte- 

negrin extraction, he spent some time after the war as cultural attaché in the 

American Embassy at Belgrade. His book on post-war Yugoslavia is a curious 

blend of serious political analysis with the first-hand emotional reactions of an 

American to a non-democratic régime and the pro-Serbian sentiment which 

springs naturally from the author’s parentage. 

Professor Dragnich sets out to analyse Marshal Tito’s régime under the head- 
ings of its war-time beginnings, the role of the Communist Party in the post-war 
State, in industry, and in agriculture and, finally, future prospects. He sees the 
régime’s historical background in terms of the seizure of power by a small 
minority group which had misled both Yugoslavs and the Western allies about 
its real intentions; and he somewhat strains historical fact to make an apologia 
for Draza Mihailovic. This section of his book throws little fresh light on the 
war period and is in some respects misleading. 

Of much more value is his account of the post-war period. Here his main 
source is the régime’s newspapers and publications, supplemented or contra- 
dicted by his personal contacts and experiences in Yugoslavia. The author has 


put together a great deal of useful material in clear and readable form. He has 
cc 
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not, however, steered clear of the danger of basing himself almost entirely on the 
numerous admissions of failure in the régime’s press (obviously made in accord- 
ance with the Communist rule of self-criticism) while almost entirely ignoring its 
claims of successes. 

Even allowing for the resulting one-sidedness, the author does build up a 
depressing picture of confusion, inexperience, hasty improvisation, and constant 
changes of directive. In industry, Professor Dragnich sees inefficiency as the 
régime’s chief characteristic; in agriculture, he believes that it has aroused, and 
failed to overcome, the hostility of the great majority of peasants. 

As for the future, he claims that Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia would be of very 
doubtful value to the West in any war, because of the allegedly high proportion 
of Cominformists or pro-Western anti-Titoists in the Army. In this section, 
Professor Dragnich strikes out into realms of somewhat prejudiced speculation 
where many of his readers will not be able to follow him. 

ELISABETH BARKER 


DESTIN DE LA ROUMANIE, 1918-1954. By Henri Prost. Preface by Albert 
Mousset. Paris, Editions Berger-Levrault, 1954. xiv+279 pp. Map. 
9" x53". Frs. 750. 

HERE is a serious and well-written political history of Roumania from the first 

world war to the present time. M. Prost tells us that he lived in Bucharest unin- 

terruptedly from 1931 to 1950; he speaks from personal experience as an official 

in financial institutions. What is more, his experience of the Balkans is not con- 

fined to Roumania; for ten years previously, he was a bank official in Bulgaria. 

His narrative has the fascination of tragedy. In 1919 the Roumanians, at last 
united in Great Roumania, seemed to have a splendid future; a naturally wealthy 
country, to which agrarian reform and universal suffrage had just been granted. 
M. Prost describes the political parties and their leaders: the disappearance of 
the Conservative Party, the continued prestige of the Liberals, the fusion of the 
National and Peasant Parties. But we see the weaknesses of Roumanian politi- 
cal life even before the death of King Ferdinand and Ionel Bratianu. Then with 
the return and accession of Carol m1, who set himself to disrupt the parties, the 
political decline began to accelerate. By the time Carol was forced to abdicate 
in 1940, Roumania’s fate was beyond her own control; it depended on that of 
Germany and Russia. The last five chapters cover the degradation into a 
‘people’s democracy’. 

M. Prost has a flair for sketching a personality in a few phrases; take for 
example the portraits of Argetoianu and Titulescu (pp. 17-18). His work is not 
only a useful text-book; it has artistic merits. 

E. D. TAPPE 


EDUCATION IN THE NEW Poranp. By Brian Simon. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1954. 63 pp. Illus. 83” x5#”. 5s. 

IN 1952, by special invitation, Mr Simon and his wife paid a visit to Poland in 

order to see over some universities and schools and to talk with some leading 

figures in Polish education. This book is the result. It gives a brief and uncritical 

outline of the structure and spirit of Polish education as these were presented to 

the author by officials of the régime. 

Just a few interesting facts emerge: that all Polish education is being closely 
geared to the needs of the national economy; that corporal punishment is a 
criminal offence; that Russian is an obligatory language in all schools. 

ELISABETH HUNKIN 


GRONLAND—GREENLAND. By Kjeld Rask Therkilsen. Copenhagen, Det Schon- 
bergske Forlag, 1953; London, Gerald Duckworth, 1955. 125 pp. Illus. 
Map. 103” x9". Kr. 29.75. 30s. 

Up to the outbreak of the second world war Greenland was a Danish colony and 

kept isolated from any strong European influence. Today it forms an integral 
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part of the Danish Kingdom and its representatives sit in the Danish Rigsdag. 
The text, in Danish and English, which forms the introduction to this beautiful 
‘picture book’, gives a clear idea of the rapid development which Greenland has 
undergone during the last two decades and especially since the end of the second 
world war. The writer claims that the ‘longing for Greenland is a sickness in the 
soul of those who have returned home from this rugged coast sparkling in a 
range of splendid colours’ (p. 21). The illustrations certainly confirm this claim 
and make the book a welcome addition to the growing volume of information on 
this fascinating island. 
A. H. H. 


MINNEN. Vol. If. 1932-1949. By Ernst Wigforss. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 
1954. 455 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x52”. Paper Kr. 17.50. Cloth Kr. 22.50. 


THE third volume of Ernst Wigforss’ memoirs (vols. 1 and 1m were reviewed in 
the October 1952 issue of this Journal, p. 497) has been eagerly awaited and 
comes fully up to expectations. There can be no doubt that not only from the 
political but also from the literary point of view Ernst Wigforss was the man best 
qualified to survey the period with which this book deals, one of the most im- 
portant in Sweden’s modern history. 

The historian will be most interested in the chapters dealing with Sweden’s 
attitude just before, during, and after, the second world war. Nobody who has 
read the present volume will dare to maintain that Sweden benefited economically 
by her neutrality. The difficulties she had to face were enormous, as she was at 
Germany’s mercy for the supply of all her essential food and raw material im- 
ports. As regards her position of isolation and the effect this was bound to have 
on the conduct of her foreign policy, M. Wigforss naturally refers to the famous 
telegram sent by M. Prytz, Swedish Ambassador in London during the war, on 
16 June 1940 and which is said to have stated that the British Government was 
contemplating a compromise peace. M. Wigforss makes it plain that this tele- 
gram, whether based on fact or a misunderstanding, was largely instrumental in 
determining the Swedish Government to yield to German pressure and permit 
the transit of German soldiers through Sweden (pp. 156-7). Of even greater in- 
terest, however, is the author’s comment on the decision one year later to 
permit the transit of the famous Engelbrecht division from Germany to Finland. 
It has been rumoured that only the threat of abdication by the King induced the 
Government to permit this transfer. On the other hand, within recent months 
the then Foreign Minister, M. Giinther, published an article maintaining that 
the King’s remarks could not possibly be construed as a threat of abdication. 
M. Wigforss’ contribution seems conclusive: ‘There were some, and I was one of 
them, who were not certain whether Per Albin had rightly interpreted the King’s 
remark. ... But there exists an unimpeachable witness that Per Albin under- 
stood the King correctly. The German Minister, Prinz zur Wied, was called to 
the King immediately after the Cabinet had taken the decision. The Prince re- 
ported to Berlin about the conversation and the report is included among the 
documents from the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs which the Allies col- 
lected and which Swedish research archivists have seen. The report states that 
the King was deeply moved at the meeting and spoke very frankly. He did not 
hide how difficult it had been to achieve unanimity on the question of Sweden’s 
concession. He had to go so far as to talk about abdication’ (p. 169). 

All through the book the author observes an admirable detachment which 
greatly adds to its value. An amusing example of this can be found in his recol- 
lection of the days preceding the nomination of a new Prime Minister following 
the death of Per Albin Hansson. Wigforss tells us that he expected the choice of 
the new Prime Minister to lie between himself and his contemporary Gustaf 
Moller; that he was tempted by the idea of power but reluctant to visualize 


1 The British Foreign Office did not permit the inclusion of this telegram in the Swedish 
White Book on the transit question which was published in 1946. 
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further shackles on his liberty at a time when he had hoped to reduce rather than 
increase his official activities. He spent a good deal of time pondering what his 
answer should be when the question was posed. The problem was ‘quite easily 
solved by the fact that I was never asked’ (p. 328). 

When the author decided to resign from the government most of the great 
post-war problems were settled. ‘To leave the field while the battle was raging 
was out of the question’. He was past seventy years of age and wished to regain 
his freedom while he was still fit enough to enjoy it and build a new life. Also he 
thought that another man would more easily deal with the economic problems 
then arising because ‘he would not meet with the same distrust and instinctive 
dislike which the bitter struggles after the war had produced against me’ (p. 400). 
Wigforss is not only a great politician, he is also a man of wisdom. His influence 
as an elder statesman still makes itself felt in his party today and he will always 
be remembered as one of the great men in his country’s history. 

A. H. Hicks 


Le PARTI SOCIALISTE SUEDOIS, SON ORGANISATION. By Raymond Fusilier. 
Preface by Guy Mollet. Paris, Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1954. iii+-372 pp. 
Maps. Charts. 9” x5}”. Frs. goo. 

Tuts is a comprehensive survey of the organization of the Swedish Social- 

Democratic party which for the last twenty years has been the governing party 

of the country. It is also a comparative study of this organization and therefore 

of interest to a wider circle of readers than would otherwise be the case. It deals 
with the historical development of the party, its membership, its structure, gives 
precise details about the intermediary organization, its local organizations, etc. 

At the same time it also describes parallel organizations such as the Trade Union 

Federation, the junior Socialist, and other groups. The book contains a number 

of exceedingly useful tables and graphs and at the end the complete statutes of 

the Party as well as a detailed bibliography. 
M. Fusilier is Research Attaché of the Centre National de la Recherche 

Scientifique, Doctor of Law and the author of a number of other useful reference 

books on the political structure of Sweden. 


A. H. Hicks 


UTENRIKSTJENESTEN. By Reidar Omang. Oslo, Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 
1954. 132 pp. 93” X6}". 
Tuts book is a description of the Norwegian Foreign Service compiled by the 
Chief Archivist of the Norwegian Ministry for Foreign Affairs and published under 
the Ministry’s auspices. The author gives some interesting particulars about the 
various branches of the service at home and abroad, about diplomatic life in 
general and regarding its old traditions and new fields of activity, and ends with 
a historical note and a table giving the organization of the Norwegian Foreign 
Service. A useful reference book. 
A. H. Hicks 


USSR 


THE FORMATION OF THE SOVIET UNION: Communism and Nationalism 1g17- 
1923. By Richard Pipes. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1954; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xii+-355 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x6}". $6.50. 52s. 

MR Pires has produced the most thorough study yet written of Bolshevik policy 

towards the major nationalities of the Russian Empire during Lenin’s life-time. 

He has carefully worked over the great Russian collections in the Harvard, 

Hoover, and other important American libraries and British scholars will note 

with interest not unmixed with mortification the many clues to policy revealed 

by Russian sources unavailable in the United Kingdom. In this field American 
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libraries are incomparably richer than British, or any in Western Europe, and 
Mr Pipes has made excellent use of their materials. 

As might be expected from his previous studies in this field, the chapters 
dealing with the Muslim Borderlands and in particular that on the Muslim 
Communist Movement in Soviet Russia throw much new light on these subjects. 
The extent to which the Bolsheviks were prepared to compromise with Marxism 
in order to wheedle the Muslims into their fold, trap them, and break them is well 
brought out here. Not all chapters are equally informative and stimulating. 

Mr Pipes propounds the provocative general thesis that ‘their entire approach 
to the national idea . . . made the Bolsheviks perhaps the least qualified of all 
the Russian parties [save for those of the extreme right] to solve the national 
problem ’(p. 285). His reasons are the strictly centralized dictatorship of the 
Russian Communist Party, and Lenin’s under-estimation of the vitality and 
depth of national feeling and his refusal (until it was too late) to recognize the 
persistence and reality of national antagonisms in the Soviet Union transcending 
the proletarian class struggle. He concludes that ‘from the point of view of self- 
rule the Communist Government was even less generous to the minorities than 
its Tsarist predecessor had been: it destroyed independent parties, tribal self- 
tule, religious and cultural institutions. It was a unitary centralized totalitarian 
State such as the Tsarist State had never been’ (p. 285). This is a historical 
verdict which few will seriously dispute. It is clear from the story here unfolded 
that Bolshevik policy towards the subject peoples of Russia reeked of perfidy 
from the beginning and that the drama enacted after the second world war in 
the Baltic States and Eastern Europe was completely true to form. 

Mr Pipes’s classified bibliography and index are admirable additions to his 
text. His photographs of Soviet national leaders, many of them extremely rare, 
also enliven it. C. G. 


THE INCOMPATIBLE ALLIES: A Memoir-History of German-Soviet Relations 
1918-1941. By Gustav Hilger and Alfred G. Meyer. New York, Macmillan, 
1953. xili+350 pp. Illus. Index. 83”x5%”. $5. 

THESE memoirs are the product of a form of collaboration which will not, it is 

to be hoped, be treated as a precedent. What Mr Hilger originally wrote has 

been revised and supplemented by Mr Meyer, who had no first-hand knowledge 
of the events described, in the light of independent research, so that, though the 
whole narrative is couched in the first person, we have to guess for ourselves 
whether a particular passage represents Mr Hilger’s recollections or Mr Meyer’s 
scholarship. No historian will be comfortable in using a composite source of this 
kind. Mr Hilger was employed in the German Embassy in Moscow throughout 
the period between the two wars, latterly as Counsellor. So much has already 
been divulged about German-Soviet relations during this period that the present 
memoirs present no startling novelties. But, with the reservation already men- 
tioned, they provide a certain amount of supplementary information on points 
of detail, and a good many graphic pictures, which carry conviction, of the diffi- 
cult and changing relations between the Embassy and Narkomindel. Mr Hilger, 

a German born in Moscow and familiar from childhood with Russian conditions, 

would seem to have served his country well. 

E. H. Carr 


MANAGEMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL FIRM IN THE USSR: A Study in Soviet 
Economic Planning. By David Granick. New York, Columbia University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xiii-+346 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. (Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University.) 9}" x6}". 
$5. 40s. 

Tus investigation of operating methods in Soviet industry is confined to heavy 

industry, and to the limited pre-war period 1934-41. The author explains his 

choice by the relative abundance of information concerning this branch of in- 
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dustry, and the relative normality of the period chosen, in that at its beginning 
the new pattern of economic organization had been firmly established, while at 
the end the entry of the Soviet Union into war brought its own special problems 
and distortions. 

Mr Granick gives only brief attention to the general organizational structure 
of industry and of the planning system, and devotes most of his book to an 
endeavour to get behind the machine to the realities about the men who actually 
run it, the directors and high executives of the individual firms. An extensive 
study of Soviet newspapers and periodicals enables him to build up a convincing 
picture of the characteristics of these men, their average age, educational and 
social background, the incentives and penalities to which they respond, and the 
environment in which they operate. 

Some of the facets of this picture are already familiar to the outside world, 
the stress on political reliability even at the expense of expert knowledge, the 
high degree of job mobility, the accent on youth. What is more unexpected is 
the survival in Soviet conditions, where the economy works on the principle of 
the strict subordination of lower to higher organs in the carrying out of centrally 
planned tasks, of the tough, go-getting type of business man who claims, and is 
conceded, a very considerable degree of initiative and independence in the day- 
to-day operation of his firm’s affairs. Thus the author gives instances of directors 
commonly ignoring orders from higher bodies, disregarding priority tasks set by 
the government, and boasting openly of these violations. 

The key to the contradiction would appear to lie in the severe pressures under 
which industry has to operate, and the overwhelming emphasis laid on ‘success’ 
as acriterion for management. The resulting stresses and strains in the economy 
must be considerable, since there is a constant tendency for managers to inter- 
pret ‘success’ in terms of the performance of their own individual businesses 
rather than of the general economic good. 

MARGARET MILLER 


ZAPISKI SOVETSKOGO VOENNOGO KORESPONDENTA (Notes of a Soviet War 
Correspondent). By Michael Soloviev. New York, Chekhov Publishing 
House of the East European Fund, Inc., 1954. 307 pp. 84” x54". $2.75. 


THE foreword by Vice-Admiral Leslie S. Stevens is welcome confirmation of the 
authenticity of the author’s unusual but very readable story. The Soloviev 
family—of peasant stock—played a noticeable part in the Civil War during the 
south-west Russian campaigns, in which the author lost his father and several 
brothers. As a result, Mikhail Soloviev was rewarded with a Frunze scholarship 
for children of heroes of the Civil War and was educated at Moscow University at 
State expense. Two of his brothers held Army command appointments. The 
Political Department of the Red Army eventually authorized his appointment 
as a military correspondent of Jzvestia, the necessary document being signed by 
Voroshilov and Gamarnik. He does not give particulars of his political training 
but states that he was neither a Komsomol nor Party member; his appointment 
was obviously connected with political intelligence duties under the military 
security services and he appears to have had the ‘open sesame’ to all the leading 
Soviet generals. His reportage on their private lives and conflicting ideas on 
strategy sounds genuine. He claims to depict only fragments of a mosaic which 
some day may be completed to provide a picture of the Russian military system. 
During the second world war, he had war experience as a soldier and an officer 
and was captured by the Germans and became a prisoner of war. 

Soloviev’s book may have lost some of its value in the process of sub-editing, 
but it still retains the sure touch of one who knows his country well and possesses 
a close knowledge of the very mixed peoples forming the Soviet military machine. 
In these reminiscences a student of Russian military ideology and psychology 
will find much food for thought. The Soviet generals in themselves provide a 
lively character study. The title is perhaps a misnomer, since Mikhail Soloviev 
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reports on many things other than military affairs : descriptions of famine in the 
Ukraine, the collectivization of the North: Caucasus, Central Asia, and the Fer- 
ghana Valley, and of the chaos and terror imposed by the Soviet State and mili- 
tary forces. His notes on the effect on morale of compulsory changes in the 
religious customs of the Muslims of Central Asia are also interesting. 


C. G. 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM. By G. A. Tokaev. Ed. by E. S. Virpsha and E. Sykes. 

London, Duckworth, 1954. 77 pp. Diagrams. Map endpapers. 7}” x5”. 
6s. 
UNLIKE some of his earlier sensational works, Colonel Tokaev has now produced 
a modest little book of considerable technical interest on the Soviet armed forces 
and the outlook of the Soviet Government on strategy. Owing to the fact that 
the author knows a great deal more about the Soviet air force and aircraft 
industry than the army or navy, it is rather unbalanced and unequal in value. 
Thus, the only charts illustrating the structure of Soviet service establishments 
are of the Air Force Academy, presumably because of Colonel Tokaev’s original 
association with this body. The layman will be interested to read the details 
given by Colonel Tokaev of Soviet post-war technical indebtedness to Germany, 
including the acquisition of a collection of air maps of the world, previously 
lacking in the USSR. On the whole the book gives the impression of being 
factually accurate. This is the fourth book to appear in a short time with the 
title of Soviet Imperialism. Let us hope that it is the last. 

C. G. 


THE SOVIET REGIME: Communism in Practice. By W. W. Kulski. New York, 
Syracuse University Press, 1954. xiv-+807 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9?” x6}”. 
$8. 

MR KULsKI is a former Polish diplomat and one-time member of the Polish 
Government in Exile, now a professor of international relations at Syracuse 
University. In compiling his guide to the machinery of the Soviet State he has 
limited himself ‘to Soviet sources only’ (p. 2) and has aimed, he says, at two classes 
of reader—those who have for various reasons been attracted by ‘the Soviet 
credo’, and the ‘vast majority of Westerners who reject Soviet Communism be- 
cause of their fragmentary knowledge of it’ (p. 4). 

There can be no doubt that readers of both types would find The Soviet 
Regime vastly informative if they could be persuaded to work through such an 
encyclopaedic-looking volume. For the student it is a valuable work of reference, 
particularly useful, for example, on the status of the peasant, the privileges de- 
creed to members of the ‘upper class’, the composition of the Supreme Soviet, 
procedure under the criminal code, the hollowness of the constitutional right to 
‘inviolability of home and privacy of correspondence’. The references to official 
sources run into thousands. 

There are very few works which have attempted to cover all the operations of 
the Soviet political machine so thoroughly in one volume. In spite, however, of 
the comprehensiveness and undoubted reliability of Mr Kulski’s work, it is a 
handbook for the professional anti-Communist rather than a complete study of 
the régime. Mr Kulski has made this clear when he occasionally, and inevitably, 
forsakes his official source-material to offer interpretations and presumptions of 
his own. One feels that he might well be able to justify these from his knowledge 
of Russian history and the Russian people, but the lack of evidence is disap- 
pointing. 

One really needs, in such a large book, to be enlightened more about the 
human beings who work the system, and how their reactions can cause draconian 
regulations either to lapse or to be superseded, after an interval, by others even 
more severe. For one piece of evidence on Russian human nature there would 
be no need to go outside a Soviet publication: Mr Kulski’s quotations from the 
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educationist Makarenko (pp. 496-7) are culled from a teachers’ journal, but 
against these official, prudish passages it would be only fair to set a dozen far 
more humane extracts from his writings, all of them republished during the last 
few years and officially recommended to teachers and parents. 

WricHT W. MILLER 


HISTOIRE DE Russie: L’Eurasie et l’Occident. By Edouard Krakowski. Paris, 
Deux Rives, 1954. 428 pp. Bibliog. (Terres et Mers.) 9” x52”. Frs. 1,200. 


THE principal theme of this work, which sketches the history of Russia from the 
earliest times to the present day, is the continuity apparent in the policies of 
successive rulers. M. Krakowski regards the Soviet period as a logical climax to 
the process of Russian historical development: despotic rule, bureaucratic cen- 
tralization, reforms imposed from above, hostility to Western influences, and 
State interference in all spheres of activity—these are traditional features of the 
Russian scene which have been consolidated and perfected under the Soviet 
régime. Large-scale industrial development, the only new factor introduced by 
the Revolution, has enabled the USSR to realize that policy of imperialist ex- 
pansion, particularly in Asia, which previously was little more than a dream. 
The West should not underestimate the durability of the Sino-Soviet alliance, 
which for the first time has given political formulation to the natural homo- 
geneity of the ‘Eurasian’ peoples. 

Occasional flashes of insight cannot absolve the author from the charge of 
what has been called ‘geopolitical mysticism’, a vice common amongst adherents 
of the so-called ‘Eurasian school’ of modern Russian historians. His work, which 
abounds in speculative hypotheses and superficial generalizations, is more of an 
intuitive philosophy of history than an objective record of events. Facts do not 
bear out the suggestion (p. 380) that Russia has been preparing the ground for 
her present alliance with China since the sixteenth century. The author’s ex- 
cessive preoccupation with the psychological make-up of individual rulers leads 
him to some surprising conclusions: the success of the Revolution of 1917, for 
example, is attributed to the ‘incontestable intellectual superiority’ of the Bol- 
shevik leaders (p. 332). The interpretation given here of Soviet policy since 
Stalin’s death has largely been disproved by subsequent events. Unhappily, 
Russia is all too apt to confound even the most original and imaginative prophets. 

J. L. H. Keep 


SovieT RusstA: An Introduction. By Jacob Miller. London, Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1955. 190 pp. Pg endpapers. Index. (Politics. Ed. 
by Prof. G. D. H. Cole.) 7}” x5". 8s. 6d. 


As an introduction to Soviet Russia, sa ‘a s book cannot be recommended. 
A reader with some knowledge of the subject would find it worth while for its 
unusual angles and stimulating suggestions, and for its attempt to emphasize the 
economic and social, rather than the political aspects. Unfortunately the politi- 
cal aspect receives a naive Marxist treatment, and the stimulating suggestions 
need to be examined with the greatest care. Some of them are based on Mr 
Miller’s own experience of Russia during a difficult period, some show an enter- 
prising use of Russian history, but many reveal either a remarkable credulity or 
an obstinate bias. The explanation, for example, of the nationalistic drive after 
the war is contradicted by the evidence of every eye-witness. Mr Miller also 
attaches a quite indefensible significance to the events of 1953. 

One is bound to ask why a man who has lived and worked in Russia should 
allege, as Mr Miller does on page 10, that ‘the Russian people . . . use the politic- 
ians that lie to hand for doing the jobs that need to be done, just as we do. When 
the jobs mean that one man or a few have to be given a lot of power, the Russians 
naturally give them the power, and take it back again when the job is done’. 

WriGcHT W. MILLER 
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COLLECTED Works OF J. V. Statin. Vol. 7. 1925. By J. V. Stalin. Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House; London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1954-5. xiv-+434 pp. 8”x5}”. Vol. 8. 1926. xv-+421 pp. Vol. 9. Decem- 
ber 1926-July 1927. xiii+391 pp. Vol. 10. 1927 August—-December. 
xiii+-408 pp. Vol. 11. 1928-March 1929. xvi+398 pp. 5s. each vol. 

THE years covered by these volumes, from 1925 to early 1929, were decisive both 
for Stalin and the country he ruled. In 1925 there was still open opposition to 
the general secretary of the Russian Communist Party; by 1929 his position was 
impregnable. All criticism had been stifled, Trotsky was in exile, and a beginning 
had been made with the re-writing of history. The first Five-year Plan was intro- 
duced in the autumn of 1928, and the ground was being prepared for the forced 
collectivization of the peasants, the results of which are still bedevilling Soviet 
agriculture. In 1922, when Inprekorr (the press service of the Communist Inter- 
national) reprinted from the Russian press an article by Stalin, the editors 
thought it necessary to explain in an introductory note who Stalin was; in these 
volumes he is seen taking the Comintern as firmly (if not as obviously) in hand 
as he did its largest constituent party. 


JANE DEGRAS 


THE SECRET HIsTORY OF STALIN’s CRIMES. By Alexander Orlov. New York, 

Random House, 1953. xvi+366 pp. Index. 84” x54". $4.50. 
THIs unsavoury book lives up to its sensational title. It is overwritten, uncon- 
vincing, and might be dismissed as just another muck-raking fabrication if the 
author had not serious qualifications for knowing a thing or two about Stalin 
and his henchmen. He occupied responsible positions, apparently, in the NKVD 
in the nineteen-thirties and played an important part in the Spanish war as a 
Soviet agent. 

There may be some truth in his lurid accounts of Stalin’s rigging of the 
1936-8 trials, and of his so-called ‘hobbies’, and his close-ups of people like 
Yenukidze, Vyshinsky, and Stalin’s Hungarian bodyguard Pauker, but the 
melodramatic treatment does not inspire confidence in his gruesome story. Nor 
are his comments on the post-Stalin period more inspiring: Malenkov ‘struck 
me’, says Orlov, ‘as a mere party functionary’. ‘I believe that the recently an- 
nounced amnesty for certain classes of prisoners means that the régime is clear- 
ing out the prisons to make room for new victims’ (p. 254). 

Orlov claims to have worked in the Supreme Court with Vyshinsky in the 
early nineteen-twenties and draws a picture of him, already twice purged by the 
Party which he only joined after three years of the Civil War, distrusted and 
shunned as a Menshevik but ‘one of our ablest and best trained prosecutors’ 
(P. 335). ea 


BEYOND THE [RON CurTAIN. By Sir David Kelly. London, Hollis & Carter, 
1954. 83 pp. 73" X5". 5s. 

A REPRINT in booklet form of the sensible articles about the Soviet Union con- 

tributed, by a former British ambassador to Moscow, to the Sunday Times at 

various dates between 1951 and 1954. ID 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


THE MIDDLE EAst 1955. 4th ed. London, Europa Publications, 1955. xiv-+425 
pp. 10” x8”. 60s. 

THE scheme of this compilation, giving much importance to the latest (in this 

case 1953-4) figures, names, and political events, necessitates frequent revision ; 

and the present edition appears less than two years after the third, from which 

it differs in detail only. The necessary revision and modernization have been 
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carefully done, and the volume like its predecessors contains, together with much 
information available elsewhere, a considerable quantity not easily accessible 
for the general reader, and some which most interested people would find it 
difficult to discover from other sources. In the latter category fall the copious 
details of banks, insurance, and trading organizations, air-lines, newspapers and 
publishers, libraries, and professors. (The detail given of university and college 
staffs seems, indeed, quite excessive for the scale of the work, especially as senior 
officials of most departments are not mentioned.) The arrangement is clear and 
consistent. The ‘political’ tone, in so far as this can be discerned, is moderate 
and objective, though certain passages dealing with the formation of the State 
of Israel, and the ill deeds of the outgoing Mandatory, are at least questionable 
(pp. 154-5). The ‘cover’ given to some territories, such as the Yemen, is poor 
by comparison with others, and the allotment of pages to each territory varies 
widely (Egypt 44, Israel 39, Iraq 26, Persia 22), but not unjustifiably. The 
regional bibliographies are well selected and useful. The maps are, as in previous 
editions, extremely poor, being mere sketches and full of omissions and in- 
accuracies—for example, in the matter of railways and pipelines in the Levant 
countries and in Iraq and Arabia. The sixty-four-page Who’s Who contains 
many interesting entries, among which few readers will resist the temptation to 
‘browse’, even though many of those named have only a slender connexion with 
the Middle East. 


S. H. LonGRIGG 


Ecypt’s Destiny. By Mohammed Neguib. London, Gollancz, 1955. 288 pp. 
Illus. Index. 83” x52”. 18s. 


THE dynasty of Mohammed ‘Ali began and ended in a clash with the soldiers. 
In 1811 the great Pasha destroyed the Mameluke officers by massacre; in 1952 
King Farouk was dethroned, almost bloodlessly, by young officers whose leader, 
their senior in age and rank, now publishes the story of his life and struggles. 

The coup d’éat was exceptional in Egyptian history; it was efficiently 
planned and carried out, not by foreigners but by Egyptians. Where Ahmad 
‘Urabi in 1881-2 failed, they have succeeded in maintaining themselves in 
power. While this book sensibly avoids political prophecy, it poses an important 
question—that of the ultimate legitimacy, as distinct from the immediate 
effectiveness (which is undoubted) of the revolutionary government. The 
monarchy had grown disreputable, but its foundations were constitutional. The 
time must come when even popular dictatorship will exhaust its capacity for 
sustaining the exhilaration of the people, and now that the king and the British 
have gone, new reasons must be found to explain every shortcoming in the ruling 
body. Only the transition to a broader-based régime will stifle those voices 
which maliciously whisper that the Mamelukes are back again. 

The book is attuned to an American public and the construction strikes one 
reader as un-Egyptian. Mohammed Neguib speaks English with fair ease but 
without heavy editorial assistance he would scarcely have written thus. As 
historical evidence a straight translation from Neguib’s Arabic would have been 
more satisfying, if less circumspect. As it is, the book reflects the simplicity of a 
great Egyptian who, even in his collective dislike of the British (wholly explain- 
able in terms of Egyptian national psychology) is a man with many British 
friends. 


Ry eee 


BEN-GURION OF ISRAEL. By Barnet Litvinoff. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
1954. xii+273 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8?” x54”. 18s. 

SucH extraordinary events as the triumph of the visionary Zionist movement 

and the consequent emergence of a Jewish State in Palestine will some day call 

out the powers of a literary historian whose canvas will be crowded with figures 
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and whose composition will give pride of place to David Ben-Gurion. While this 
is not the book, perhaps it is as good a rendering as we are likely to see while so 
many prejudices, passions, and envenomed memories still confuse the scene. Mr 
Barnet Litvinoff’s biography is authoritative, in the sense that he knows the 
background and writes with the approval of his hero, but there is not a reference 
of any kind to any printed or unprinted source from the first page to the last; 
few documents are quoted ; dates are rare and hard facts by no means common. 
The author knows well what he is about, however. This is not history, not 
politics, but an essay in political biography, the story of a man of one idea, and 
great persistence, who saw clearly how to control events. ‘Ben-Gurion was a lone 
wolf, unversed in diplomacy, and unapproachable except to the group of young 
men around him... he shunned the limelight, a poor conversationalist.... He 
was abrupt and rarely took pains to explain himself. He was a man of history 
(and he did not consider history an exact science) motivated by the lessons of 
the past, and the ancient past at that’ (p. 217). 

The reactions of such a man to the crises of forty years, his contrivings, his 
manipulations of the great Powers, his unswerving attention to the real, the 
practical, and the immediate, make a story worth reading. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE ABSORPTION OF IMMIGRANTS: A Comparative Study Based Mainly on the 
Jewish Community in Palestine and the State of Israel. By S. N. Eisen- 
stadt. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. xii+275 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Ed. by 
W. J. H. Sprott.) 82" x52”. 25s. 

Dr EIsENSTADT is Lecturer in Sociology at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem ; 
and this comparative study of the absorption of an immigrant population is 
based mainly on the Jewish community in Palestine of the Mandate, and in the 
State of Israel. But its scope is the absorption of immigrants generally into the 
society which receives them; and the author has made an interesting study of 
agricultural migration in Europe and urban migration in the United States. 
Palestine and Israel are a heaven-sent field for the sociologists. The great 
majority of the Jewish population in Israel is composed of immigrants who have 
come literally from the four corners of the earth. Dr Eisenstadt brings an acute, 
critical, and independent judgement to bear on the problems, and he has 
mastered the sociological literature of many countries. It is inevitable, perhaps, 
that he should use at times American sociological terminology, which seems 
designed to make the simple obscure. We read of ‘deviant practices’, ‘achieve- 
ment-oriented pattern’, ‘ ‘‘nativist’’ return’, and so forth; and his concluding sen- 
tence is characteristic: ‘Comparison between different immigrant countries can- 
not be made on the basis of external, ‘‘objective’’ indices, but only through the 
analysis of intervening variables of the absorbing country’s institutional setting 
and of various kinds of pluralistic societies’. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
occasionally difficult language, the book is a valuable contribution to a great 
human problem. 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


Drie TURKEI AUF DEM WEG NacH Europa. By Friedrich von Rummel. Munich, 

Hermann Rinn, 1952. 180 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 8}” x53”. DM 14.80. 
MR von RuMMEL’s book is unusual among introductions to modern Turkey in 
that it is the work of an author with a scholarly knowledge of Turkish history 
and literature. This has enabled him to give his book a depth that is missing from 
most others—to trace the origins of the Turkish revolution beyond the usual 
starting points in 1923, 1919, or 1908, to examine the sources of Turkish political 
thought and social attitudes, and to illuminate his account of political Western- 
ization by reference to parallel movements in literature and the arts. The book 
falls into four parts. The first gives an account of the people and the country— 
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the earlier history of the Turks and of Turkey, and their mutual inter-action 
since their encounter in the eleventh century. The second part examines the 
pre-Islamic, Islamic, and local Christian elements in Turkish culture. The third 
surveys the movement of Westernization from the first military reforms in the 
eighteenth century to the present day. The fourth outlines the internal and 
external policies pursued by the Turkish Republic. 

Here and there a few small errors of fact may be found—e.g. the confusion 
of ‘timar’ and ‘ziyamet’ (sic) on page 37, the popular but erroneous explanation of 
the term ‘ra’ajja’ (sic) on page 38—but in general the work gives an accurate re- 
flection of the present state of scholarly knowledge. It is beautifully produced 
and illustrated, and despite the somewhat self-consciously cultured manner of 
the author, makes pleasant reading. 

BERNARD LEWIS 


IsLAMic SOCIETY IN PErRstIA: An Inaugural Lecture delivered on 9 March 1954. 
By Ann K.S. Lambton. London, Oxford University Press for the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1954. 32 pp. 83”x54. 2s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR LAMBTON’S inaugural lecture deals on broad lines with a subject 

which she has made peculiarly her own, the armature of social organization in 

Persia in the past and the present. Based on an amount of first-hand research 

that is scarcely to be realized by the economic historian of any Western country, 

it brings out clearly the significance of the local groupings, tribes, villages, city 
wards and gilds, as a stabilizing and cultural force in the history of Persia, as 
well as the weaknesses attaching to this structure and the problem which it has 
set to the rulers of Persia at all periods. With the decay of these associations in 
the last hundred years under increasing centralization, the factors of the problem 
have been transformed, without thereby making it less, but indeed rather more, 
of a problem than before. In spite of a growing sense of national unity, the 
destruction of the traditional corporate structure has, as Professor Lambton 
shows, ‘deprived the citizen of the possibility of exercising his civic virtues 
effectively in a familiar context’, and has created that dilemma which is by no 
means peculiar to Persia: the reconciliation of modern systems of government 
with the need for vital institutions by which the individual citizen may give 
constructive expression to his native genius and sense of social purpose. 

H. A. R. Grips 


DAYBREAK IN IRAN: A Story of the German Intelligence Service. By Bernhardt 
Schulze-Holthus. Trans. by Mervyn Savill. London, Staples Press, 1954. 
319 pp. Map. 7%" x52". 15s. 
ScHULZE-HOLTHUS was in Tabriz in August 1941, spying for the Abwehr in the 
disguise of a Vice-Consul, when the Russians invaded North Persia. After 
various adventures he took refuge with the Qashgai tribe, as military adviser to 
its chief, who was hoping to bring off a great coup in conjunction with a German 
invasion from Russia, which was to be accompanied by the dropping of German 
liaison staffs and a Persian military movement based on Isfahan. Schulze- 
Holthus suffered from megalomania, imagining himself a second Wassmuss, and 
supposing, quite wrongly, that he was keeping large numbers of British troops 
occupied. He also romances about matters outside his personal knowledge, but 
where he knew the facts he gives a careful and accurate record. This will be 
confirmed if ever the British record of events can be published. 

All who had anything to do with the invidious task of securing the arrest and 
internment of Persians who were known to be working against the Allies will be 
able to find satisfaction in this book. The author mentions by name many of his 
Persian confederates, one of them of high importance, who were detected by the 
British and placed in internment; and he thus disposes of the claim made by so 
many Persians, that the internees were all innocent men. Particularly discon- 
certing for such critics will be the revelation by the author, on page 131, that a 
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highly-placed police officer, who was professedly assisting the British in their 
search for German agents and their Persian confederates, was in fact protecting 
them. It is to be hoped that the book will be widely read in the United States, 
where there are Americans living who made no objection to the use by the United 
States of the route to Russia opened up by Russian and British ‘imperialism’ 
but emit or allow criticism of some of the essential measures taken by the 
British authorities to ensure the safety of that route. 


R. W. BuLLARD 


A GUIDE TO IRANIAN AREA STUDY. By L. P. Elwell-Sutton. Compiled under the 
auspices of the Committee on Near Eastern Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Ann Arbor, Michigan, J. W. Edwards for the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1952. iii++-235 pp. Bibliog. 84”x5%". $4. 

Tuts work will be useful to the student in that it contains references to material 

in English, French, German, and Italian which has appeared since Sir Arnold T. 

Wilson’s Bibliography of Persia published in 1930, but as an introduction to the 

study of Persia it cannot be recommended without reserve. On the whole it is 

superficial and often fails to bring out the salient features of Persian develop- 
ment. The events of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are not seen in 
relation to the international situation, and the somewhat one-sided account of 
events from 1941 onwards throws little light on the issues involved. 

A. K. S. LAMBTON 


AFRICA 


WEsT AFRICAN TRADE: A Study of Competition, Oligopoly and Monopoly in a 
Changing Economy. By P. T. Bauer. London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1954. xvi-+450 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” x64”. 55s. 


Tuis is an interesting and important book. It was written under the auspices 
of the Colonial Economic Research Committee, and the author had access to 
official material as well as to confidential information made available to him by 
the United Africa Company, and was able to pay extended visits to West Africa. 
He has made excellent use of his opportunities. Lucidity and liveliness of pre- 
sentation make the book eminently readable even though some compression 
would have been of advantage. In addition to a detailed description of both the 
import and the export trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, Mr Bauer gives a 
penetrating analysis of the monopolistic and competitive influences in West 
African external trade. In his view, war-time controls, their continuance, in 
modified form, in post-war years, and the restrictive immigration policy practised 
by the West African Governments, bear the main responsibility for the fact that 
an even higher degree of concentration is to be found in West African trade today 
than in 1939. He insists that a more liberal policy, especially in admitting 
foreign traders, would be in the interest of the West African population, as it 
would ensure more competition ; but he is under no illusion that this is likely to 
happen. 

The section on the Import Trade is the most interesting part of the book, as it 
contains much new information—statistical and other—on the structure of the 
trade. The author shows that the expatriate importing firms act not only as 
traders, but also as bankers by providing the capital for African trade from the 
import stage to the village shop and the itinerant trader, and that it is this state 
of affairs, brought about by the lack of indigenous capital, which is the main 
propellant towards concentration. 

As is to be expected, the Marketing Boards and their policies form the main 
theme of the chapters dealing with the Export Trade. The author’s views on 
this subject are well known from previous publications. Most economists will 
agree with him in that the policy of withholding from the producers a large part 
of the sales proceeds for price stabilization has been carried too far and has 
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reached a point where it may retard economic progress, and that it also presents 
certain political dangers. But not everyone will follow him all the way in his 
other strictures of the boards’ policies or feel that he has done full justice to the 
motives which led to the boards’ establishment. 

But, however wide or narrow an area of agreement readers may find, there 
can be no doubt of the fact that the book considerably enriches the writing on 
British economic policy in an important colonial region. 

CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


THE AFRICAN AWAKENING. By Basil Davidson. London, Cape, 1955. 262 pp. 
Map. Index. 8” x53”. 12s. 6d. 


BastL DAvipson is always readable. Here he pursues his investigations in 
Southern Africa into Angola and the Belgian Congo. Mr Davidson’s pattern is 
now established. He believes that progress for the African necessitates de- 
tribalization, his emergence from the backwardness of his own society, and his 
permanent settlement within industrialism. He is against any form of dis- 
crimination or differentiation, whatever purpose it may serve. Perhaps the 
author imposes his pattern too automatically upon any African society which he 
studies and too readily accepts that all African problems arise from imperialism 
or capitalism. The interest of this book is to be found first in its study of little 
known areas. Its main significance is left to the end, where, in his summary, Mr 
Davidson exposes the contrast of political and economic assumptions in differ- 
ent parts of the continent. Africans are not alike, nor are their stages of develop- 
ment identical. Yet, as the author points out, there is no reason to suppose that 
when they can drive railway trains in the Congo their brothers cannot do so in 
Northern Rhodesia. Nor, if Africans in the West can vote without producing 
chaos, they should not be able to do so in the Belgian coiony. 
Joun HatTcu 


KENyYA’S WARNING: The Challenge to White Supremacy in our British Colony. 
By Christopher Wilson. Nairobi, English Press, 1954. 117 pp. 83?” x53”. 
Shs. 10/50. 


AFTER more than forty years of work and residence in East Africa, and eight 
years’ membership of the Kenya Legislative Council, Dr Christopher Wilson is 
well qualified to state the facts of the present situation and to refute some of the 
distortions of the truth that have enjoyed currency and belief since the Mau Mau 
rebellion started. Though there is nothing new or profound there is much in this 
book that is basic, since Dr Wilson has endeavoured to understand the mind of 
the Kikuyu. The point which he wishes to hammer home is ‘the impracticability 
under present conditions of African democracy’ (p. 74). But he faces squarely up 
to the insolubility of the problem. ‘Common sense is allowed no place in the 
argument, emotion is paramount, agreement is impossible’ (p. 90). The solution 
which he offers is the getting together of a few determined men, African and 
European, to bring about a revolution in public opinion. ‘The battle for 
Kenya’s happiness will be won when European and African forget the old re- 
lationship and regard each other as fellow citizens’ (p. 92). He excludes the 
Asian from a share in the government of Kenya. 
PHILIP BROADBENT 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE MAu Mav. By Ione Leigh. London, W. H. Allen, 
1954. 224 pp. Illus. Map. 8}”x5#". 16s. 


THE excellence of this book lies in its forthrightness and simplicity. Many who 
think that they have followed the story of the Mau Mau rebellion conscientiously 
through the columns of their newspapers will be surprised when they read this 
record of over two years’ murder and bestiality. Some may be shocked by the 
outspoken criticisms of the Kenya Government and of the administration of the 
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law. But serious weaknesses have been revealed and remedial measures have 
been only tardily applied to knit the administration, the law, and the police to- 
gether into a force capable of restoring law and order. It is a curious thing that 
though journalists accurately assessed the potential dangers of uprisings in 
various parts of Africa in 1952, the British public took little heed; it was not 
until 1954 that the realities of the Mau Mau terrorist campaign were brought 
home to the average man and woman in the United Kingdom. The evil genius 
that has made a mockery of British freedoms and methods of justice is not yet 
comprehended. This has sown the seeds of bitterness in the hearts of many 
loyal British and Kikuyu people in Kenya. Books of this kind, if they succeed in 
inducing a more sympathetic attitude towards those who have no other home 
but Africa, will have made a useful contribution to the lessening of tension. 
PHILIP BROADBENT 


THE INDIAN COMMUNITY OF NATAL: Their Economic Position. By C. A. Woods. 
Preface by H. R. Burrows. London, Oxford University Press for the 
University of Natal, 1954. x+102 pp. Illus. Charts. Tables. (Natal 
Regional Survey. Vol. 9.) 8?” x53". 25s. 

THOSE who comment lightly on the tangled politics of South Africa often over- 

look the Indian factor. This admirably edited volume gives a full tabular 

account of the numbers, distribution, social standards, and economic status of 
the Indian minority which constitutes one seventh only of the whole South 

African population but more than half the population of Durban. In Natal the 

Indians have a far greater natural rate of increase than the Europeans, and it is 

significant that ‘a large and growing section of this [Indian] community has 

almost forsaken its Eastern way of life and has become European in everything 

but colour’ (p. x). 

C, E. CARRINGTON 


RESEARCH AND INFORMATION ON AFRICA. Continuing Sources. Introduction by 
Harry J. Krould. Washington, Library of Congress, Reference Department, 
1954. vilit7o pp. 10}”x8". 45 cents. 

In 1952 the Library of Congress published a most useful bibliography, Introduc- 

tion to Africa. This was followed later in the same year by a preliminary draft 

of the present volume. This is something different from the straight biblio- 
graphy: it attempts to list organizations, government departments, and 
periodicals which publish regularly or at least frequently research on Africa. 

The entries are arranged under regions of Africa and there is an index of publica- 

tions and also of institutions. 

B. K. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


DANGER IN Kasumir. By Josef Korbel. Foreword by C. W. Nimitz, Fleet 
Admiral, U.S. Navy. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. xvi+351 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
82" x52". $5. 30s. 

THE chief interest of Mr Josef Korbel’s work lies in the fact that the author was 

a member of the United Nations Commission which attempted to settle Kashmir, 

from the date of its inception until his replacement in January 1949 by a mem- 

ber more suitable to represent the purpose of his country (Czechoslovakia) on the 

Commission. That portion of the book which deals with the United Nations 

Commission is therefore authoritative, as is also a chapter devoted to the sinister 

possibilities if and when Kashmir should ever come under Communist control. 

Mr Korbel knows and understands Communist technique and his application of 

the lessons of history to a country so conveniently placed for fostering an inter- 
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national storm centre, should be taken seriously by governments whose re- 
sponsibility it is to watch and be prepared for fresh danger spots. 

Following a general tendency Mr Korbel takes little note of the military 
operations throughout 1948 which merited the label of an inter-dominion war. 
For citizens of the British Commonwealth the fact of two member States in 
conflict is bound to be of a significance hardly appreciated by the world outside. 
In contrast the author has devoted a chapter to a clear but perhaps over- 
emphasized account of political developments in neighbouring India in 1946. 

Mr Korbel rightly draws attention to an omission which, more than any single 
event, proved a vital factor in the course of negotiations. On 24 October 1947 
news had reached Delhi of the tribal invasion of Kashmir. There followed those 
complicated moves and counter-moves which ended in Indian troops tumbling out 
of their planes just in time to save Srinagar on 27 October. Why was it that no 
one in Delhi, Lord Mountbatten, Mr Nehru, or anyone else, thought of picking 
up a telephone on 24 October and speaking to the Prime Minister of Pakistan? 

Mr Korbel is generous to Dr Graham in his perseverence and sincerity in seek- 
ing agreement on behalf of the United Nations. He is equally frank in his criti- 
cism of Mr Nehru’s apparent intransigence. The book is excellently produced 
and an abundance of quotation and footnotes pay testimony to the immense 
research which the author must have put in, to produce this valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Kashmir problem. 

BIRDWOOD 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA. By K. C. Vyas. Fore- 
word by Dr B. V. Keskar. Bombay, Vora, 1954. 140 pp. Index. 7}” x43”. 
Rs. 4. 


In his brief, but fully documented account of the growth of nationalist education 
in India, from the eighteenth century to the present day, Dr Vyas argues that a 
foreign Power can never give a subject people the religious and character- 
building elements in education on which a nation’s life is based. 

In a series of short biographies from Ram Mohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi, 
he shows that there were never wanting champions of education in the verna- 
culars and of mass education, as opposed to the stultifying system of English 
education for the privileged few. In his condemnation of the latter system Dr 
Vyas makes no allowance for the formidable number of the vernaculars, and of 
a population dispersed in countless small villages, a task which it will take self- 
governing India generations to surmount. But his aim is a sound, if distant, 
objective for nationalist education for every girl and boy. 

H. GRAY 


A SuRVEY OF INDIAN History. 2nd ed. By K. M. Panikkar. Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House, 1954. xi+268 pp. Index. 83?” x53”. Rs. 8.8. 


SARDAR PANIKKAR has earned his place in the recent history of India; and there 
are many, both east and west of Suez, who will salute him as a welcome spokes- 
men of his native country. Indeed, there are not many of his own community 
who have rendered better service, either to Islam in India, or to India as a 
whole. Against this background of Panikkar’s contemporary record, we must 
judge his book, now in its eighth printing since 1947; and, in so judging it, the 
verdict cannot be wholly favourable. A Survey of Indian History that can give 
but a few otiose and negligible lines to Muhammad Ali Jinnah, that ignores alto- 
gether Sir Malcolm Hailey (now Lord Hailey), that can offer no place to Motilal 
Nehru—such a survey may have a claim of its own, but it cannot be accepted as 
the whole truth. The truth is that, in their contrasted ways, Hailey, Jinnah, and 
Motilal Nehru made Indian history some thirty years ago—and, between them, 
did more than any others to lay the foundations of the India now represented by 
Motilal’s son. 


A. F. WHYTE 
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SOUTH EAST ASIA 


TOWARD A WELFARE STATE IN BurMA: Economic Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 1948-1954. Secretariat Paper No. 6. Mimeographed. By Frank N. 
Trager. Foreword by William L. Holland. New York, International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. vi+60 pp. Map. Charts. 
Tables. 11” x83". $1. 


DuRING the last few years, Burma has been subjected almost incessantly to 
inquiries and surveys, culminating in the massive two thousand page report of 
the Knappen Tibbets Abbett group of American economists and engineers. The 
present work is largely a survey of these surveys, rather than an inquiry into the 
actual working of Burma’s economic life. Sixty breathless and overcharged 
pages are devoted to a sketch of basic economic problems, basic statistics, a 
discussion of the concept ‘underdeveloped’, an outline of the main components 
of the national economy (presented mainly in quantitative terms), and a ‘round 
up’ (in the author’s phrase) of government proposals for further development. 
Dr Trager clearly regards the whole period of British rule as capitalist-imperial- 
ist exploitation: welfare and the development of the nation’s resources begin 
only in 1948, with Independence. Elaborating this artificial portrait of an 
economy starting from scratch, Dr Trager’s further narrative proceeds with no 
exercise of critical judgement, apart from a few general comments in conclusion. 
He gives an account of plans and programmes, abounding with statistics and 
references, but he abstains from any analysis of the politics, personalities, and 
problems which so modify government policy in practice. Despite the title, 
Toward a Welfare State, there is no discussion of the conflicting demands of 
economic expansion and social betterment whose reconciliation forms the crux 
of the planning problem of the Government of Burma today. 

This study was prepared primarily as a conference paper rather than as a per- 
manent contribution to knowledge. It was also, the foreword states, written ‘at 
rather short notice’. Perhaps, therefore, it is not fair to subject its pages to 
normal standards of criticism. 


HuGuH TINKER 


BuRMA’S CURRENCY AND CREDIT. By U Tun Wai. Foreword by U Hla Myint. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1953. xvi+222 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 84” x5}". 21s. 


COLONIAL economics, the study of the exploitation of underdeveloped countries 
by foreign capital, is a field in which emotionalism and polemics too often prey. 
The present study, the first major work by a Burmese economist to come before 
the English-reading public, and the first detailed analysis of Burma’s financial 
structure, is a model of scholarly objectivity. The author has assembled a de- 
tailed body of evidence, much never before made available, and the result is a 
most useful picture of the whole realm of money—government finance, the banks, 
the moneylenders—seen in relation to Burma and Burma’s foreign commercial 
connexions. Unlike many students of the economy of modern Burma, U Tun 
Wai realizes that any consideration of present-day conditions and of future 
developments must begin with an assessment of the pattern evolved in the past. 
Some three-quarters of his book is devoted to activities in the British period, 
and a particularly useful feature is the working out of the inter-relationship of 
Burma’s banking and credit with the Indian economy. The author concludes 
(p. 166), ‘Even the imperfect system of credit which we had has broken down in 
the post-war years’. 

As regards the revolution which is taking place in Burma’s monetary and 
banking system since Independence, the present work does not provide a par- 
ticularly helpful guide. This is not the author’s fault: his book is based largely 
upon researches made before 1949, and it was published in India in 1953. Since 
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then, government planning, together with violent internal and external pressures 
upon the economy, have written several new chapters in the story of Burma’s 
financial system. Nevertheless, the author’s final ‘Theory of Currency and 
Credit’ and ‘Evaluation and Proposals for the Future’ remain valid, and com- 
mand serious consideration. His plea for more flexible machinery for adjusting 
Burma’s financial relations with the world is particularly important. 

HUvuGH TINKER 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


Ov VALE Jaron. By Jacques Chéroy. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1954. 384 pp. 
Bibliog. 8” x5}”. Frs. 250. 
Tuts is a general survey of Japan since the surrender in September 1945. The 
first part outlines in brief Japanese pre-war policy and the attempt to build a 
greater East Asia. Part m sets forth the problems which faced a defeated Japan 
—over-population in the rural districts, the havoc wrought by Allied bombing 
and blockade upon industry, the grim plight of the people, and the collapse of 
the national morale. Part Im discusses the aims and achievements of the Occu- 
pation and the events which led up to the Peace Treaty of San Francisco. The 
final part seeks to evaluate the political, economic, and social trends, many of 
them confusing and contradictory, which can be seen in Japan today. ‘ 
M. Chéroy shows himself to be well equipped for his task. He displays a 

sound knowledge of the Japanese character and outlook and he writes with 
clarity, precision and, at times, a dry humour. He considers, and in this most 
observers would agree with him, that the defeat and the Occupation combined to 
destroy the pre-war ideals of Japan, but that nothing definite has as yet taken 
their place. Uncertainty, doubt, and cynicism characterize the outlook of the 
Japanese today, combined, however, with a craving after moral, as well as 
material, security, and an anguish of mind because these appear so hard of 
realization. American policy, caught in the contradiction of trying to demo- 
cratize Japan, by methods incomprehensible to most Japanese and, especially 
after 1948, of building her up as a prospective ally, has served only to increase 
Japanese bewilderment and scepticism. M. Chéroy, like others, sees in the forces 
of nationalism and neutralism in Japan the possibility of developments, to some 
degree fostered by the United States, which may yet in the long run work out 
in ways very undesirable to Washington. 


F. C. JONES 


THE PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST CHINA. By W. W. Rostow and others at the 
Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Published jointly by the Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley, New York; London, Chapman & Hall, 1954. 
xx+379 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6”. $5. 4os. 

ProFEssor Rostow, who is Professor of Economic History at the Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology, has written this book in collaboration with Messrs 

R. W. Hatch, F. A. Kiernan, Jr, and A. Eckstein. Of these only Mr Kiernan 

appears to be primarily a Far Eastern specialist. A better title for their book 

would be ‘Prospects of Rift and Collapse in Communist China’ for that is really 
what it is about. The authors are, however, in general cautious and avoid the 
worst pitfalls of wishful thinking about Chinese Titoism and the like. There is 
much good sense in their analysis, especially in Part v—the economic section. 

But they are rather prone to draw analogies from Chinese history which are of 

doubtful validity. Despite their lavish use of cautionary phrases the unwary 

reader may easily come to the conclusion that the Chinese Communist experi- 
ment is more likely to break down than not. On page 171 we are told that ‘the 
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central human fact’ of contemporary China ‘is that the attitude of the top leader- 
ship towards the human beings it rules, and the means it has chosen to effect its 
rule, have largely turned to ashes such advantages as it may offer, yielding for 
most of China’s citizens a life of fearful apathy’. This seems a dangerous 
generalization based on insufficient evidence, especially when applied to a 
country with no strong traditions of personal liberty. Curiously enough, although 
the authors have much to say about the Legalists of Ch’in, whom they regard as 
precursors of the Communists, they have put the Book of Lord Shang among 
their list of Chinese novels (p. 355). They also do not seem to know that the 
Sino-Japanese War began in 1894. 


F. C. JONES 


SYNGMAN RHEE: The Man Behind the Myth. By Robert T. Oliver. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1954; London, Robert Hale, 1955. xvi+-380 pp. 
Illus. Index. 8$” x5#". $5. 21s. 


Dr OLIVER has been for many years a friend of President Rhee. He has had first 
hand experience of affairs in Korea and has also been given access to the Presi- 
dent’s family records and other private papers. His book is therefore well 
worth reading, especially the first chapters on President Rhee’s boyhood and 
youth, and the account of what happened in Korea during 1945-7. There is a 
good deal of hero-worship in the book, but there is no doubt, as the author says, 
that, whatever may be thought of Syngman Rhee, he has been the most out- 
standing leader of his people and one of the most significant, if controversial, 
figures of our age. 

Unfortunately, although Dr Oliver lists in his bibliographical note a number 
of standard political and diplomatic histories of the Far East, he does not appear 
to have read them with profit, with the result that his book contains a number of 
ludicrous errors. He does not even spell the name of Commodore Shufeldt, who 
opened Korea to the West, correctly. A prize sample is on page 169 where he refers 
to ‘Admiral Shigemitsu’. Dr Oliver seems to have the 38th Parallel on the 
brain; according to him the Russians and the Japanese were always trying to 
divide Korea along it, even (p. 105) several years after the Russo-Japanese 
War, when Japan was in full control of the whole peninsula! It is a pity that 
what is in many ways an interesting and well-written book should be spoiled by 
carelessness. But the author earns forgiveness by his quotation of the terrible 
threat to United States Occupation personnel in Japan: ‘If you don’t make good 
here, we'll send you to Korea’ (p. 227). 


F. C. Jones 


KoREAN STUDIES GUIDE. Compiled for the Institute of East Asiatic Studies, 
University of California by B. H. Hazard, Jr., James Hoyt, H. T. Kim and 
W. W. Smith, Jr. Foreword by Woodbridge Bingham. Berkeley & Los 
Angeles, University of California Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1954. xii-+220 pp. Maps. 83" x5#”. $3.50. 26s. 


Tuts is a useful reference work for the student of Korea. It is something more 
than a bibliography because it includes a good deal of background material. 
There is first a list of relevant libraries, periodicals, and bibliographies; secondly, 
there is an introduction to each section of the bibliography giving a history or 
outline of the subject ; thirdly, the entries in the bibliography are well-annotated; 
and finally, there are appendixes including a list of dynasties and rulers, a list of 
publishers, a glossary, historical maps, and indexes of titles and authors. 

The Institute of East Asiatic Studies which sponsors this work invites users 
to make suggestions for its improvement in subsequent editions. 


B. K. 
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UNITED STATES 


THE SECRET Diary OF HAROLD L. IckEs. Preface by Jane D. Ickes. London, 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson; New York, Simon & Schuster, 1955. Vol. 1. The 
First Thousand Days 1933-36. xii+-738 pp. Index. Vol. 2. The Inside 
Struggle 1936-39. 759 pp. Index. 83” x5}”. 31s. 6d. $6 each volume. 

VoLuME I of the late Harold Ickes’s Secret Diary (U.S. edition) was reviewed in 

the July 1954 issue of this Journal on pages 396-7. Volume 1 continues the 

record from President Roosevelt’s re-election in November 1936 to the outbreak 
of the war in Europe in September 1939. Again Mr Ickes is cast in the dual role 
of chronicler and aggressive agent of historical processes. The inside story of the 

New Deal is unfolded in the same rich detail as in the earlier sections of the Diury, 

but there is a livelier interest in international affairs. Indeed, it is clear from Mr 

Ickes’s own admissions that the interest was sometimes a bit too lively for the 

State Department. In particular, his adamant refusal, after the Hindenburg 

disaster of May 1937, to allow Germany to purchase helium—a subject on which 

the present book is more revealing than anything published hitherto—created 
the greatest difficulty for Mr Cordell Hull, as did his hard-hitting denunciations 
of the Nazi régime, which evoked repeated protests from the German Embassy 
in Washington. But Mr Ickes, who in this as in so many other matters believed 
in honouring the principle of collective responsibility in the Cabinet more in the 
breach than in the observance, clearly revelled in the embarrassment which he 
caused. He was an ardent internationalist, but he distrusted diplomacy and saw 
only the blacks and the whites of international politics. He was consequently 
neither the most reliable nor the best informed observer of events abroad. But 
he was sensitive to the impact of those events upon Washington—which makes 
him a revealing witness when he records the United States official reaction to 

Munich or the development of Cabinet opinion with regard to Japan. 

On the domestic side the Diary throws much new light upon the struggle to 
‘reform’ the Supreme Court, which Mr Ickes regarded as the most important 
development in American politics since the Civil War and in which he supported 
the President with characteristic vigour and strength of conviction. There is 
also much information about the inner workings of the Cabinet system— 
especially the conflict of personalities, which must at times have made Mr 
Roosevelt’s task difficult beyond endurance. 


oll ot 


PowER AND Poticy: U.S. Foreign Policy and Military Power in the Hydrogen 
Age. By Thomas K. Finletter. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1954. 
viii+ 408 pp. Index. 84” x52”. $5. 

Mr FINLETTER, who speaks with the authority of a former United States Secre- 

tary of the Air Force (1950-3), believes that, by 1956, the Russians will have 

enough nuclear weapons and long-range planes to ‘destroy in a single sneak blow 
the cities and industries of the United States’ (p. 5). To meet that situation the 

United States must, he argues, have a change of military policy amounting to 

an entirely ‘new strategy’, while at the same time intensifying its efforts to obtain 

international control of the hydrogen bomb. In Europe the aim must be to con- 
front the Russians ‘with a double defence—the neutralization of their atomic-air 
by our overwhelming counter-atomic-air and a ground defence which will make 
them realize that if they were to move on the ground they would be stopped in 
their tracks’ (p. 52). Here, Mr Finletter believes, something very concrete is 
being achieved through NATO: indeed, ‘the chances are good that by being so 
absolute, so definite, the NATO system will achieve its great purpose’ (pp. 

191-2). Elsewhere, he does not find the same cast-iron certainty, the assurance 

being particularly lacking in the case of those countries ‘in contact or nearly so 

with Russia and China’, which he calls the ‘Gray Areas’. Here there is ‘no cheap 
way’ to hold Communism in check by the use of military power. A ‘go-it-alone’ 
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atomic policy on the part of the United States would prove disastrous. As for 
‘massive retaliation’ it ‘should be and indeed has been rethought’ (p. 158). In- 
stead of threatening military action the Western Powers might profitably extend 
to the ‘Gray Areas’ the solidarity they have in the NATO orbit. In fact ‘there 
should be a formal arrangement whereby Britain, France, and the United States 
will concert their policies in South-East Asia and indeed in all the Gray areas’ 
(p. 163). 

Turning to specific aspects of military planning Mr Finletter argues in favour 
of a system of priorities based upon the premise that ‘since the United States 
cannot be defended except as part of the NATO system the forces we should 
contribute to NATO would be in the top priority’ (p. 200). This, he points out, 
would mean freeing the military planners from the limitations imposed by the 
‘Division-by-Services’ system (whereby funds are apportioned on a basis of com- 
promise between the Army, Navy, and the Air Force), no less than by the 
National Security Act of 1947, which provides a framework of organization no 
longer (in Mr Finletter’s view) in keeping with the requirements of an atomic 
age. 
Power and Policy is a work of great insight, which the informed reader will 
inevitably compare with Survival in the Air Age—that brilliant report which Mr 
Finletter produced in January 1948 as Chairman of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Air Policy, but which he modestly omits to mention in his present 


book. C. J.C. 


HARVARD GUIDE TO AMERICAN History. Oscar Handlin and others. Cambridge, 
Mass., The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1954. xxiv+689 pp. Index. 93” x63”. $10. 80s. 

CHANNING, Hart, and Turner’s Guide to the Study and Reading of American His- 

tory is familiar to every student of the subject. But it is already more than forty 

years old, and in these forty years not only has the volume of writing on Ameri- 
can history enormously increased but the character of this writing has been 

revolutionized. ‘Most of the American history that was published before 1910’, 

Professor Bellot has remarked, ‘has been out-moded.’ His own American History 

and American Historians, published in 1952, provides both a guide to the new 

historiography and an illuminating assessment of the new interpretations which 
it has brought about. Now, in the Harvard Guide, comes a new Channing, Hart, 
and Turner, a major work of reference which few scholars can afford and no 
library can do without. It covers the whole field of American history from the 
fourteen-nineties to the nineteen-fifties, and includes, besides, a series of valu- 
able essays dealing with methods, resources, and materials. The arrangement is 
partly chronological, partly topical, and the editors have addressed themselves 
‘to the intelligent general reader, to the student, and to the scholar’. Each will 
have his reservations, the ‘intelligent general reader’ and the student because 
they have been given too much without the slightest attempt at an evaluation of 
the material set before them, the scholar because his appetite will be whetted 
rather than satisfied, and because, being the cantankerous person that he is, he 
will query the omission of some items and the inclusion of others. (He will note 
also that even so distinguished a team of editors as those responsible for the 
present volume can nod, as when, for example, in line 7 of page 257, they turn 
one item into two.) But though gratitude must be tempered with criticism, the 

gratitude remains. The Harvard Guide is a remarkable achievement. It forms a 

worthy successor in 1954 to the Channing, Hart, and Turner of 1912. 

R. A. HUMPHREYS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND AMERICAN Democracy. Ed. by Alfred H. 

Kelly. Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1954. 126 pp. 84” x5}”. $3.50. 
THis volume contains the Leo M. Franklin Memorial Lectures which were de- 
livered at Wayne University, Detroit, in 1952-3. Professor Alfred H. Kelly, the 
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editor and organizer of the series, has drawn upon an eminent field of contri- 
butors. But he has not insisted upon any real unity of theme and has allowed 
each lecturer to ride his own particular hobby horse. The result is somewhat 
hard to digest in printed form. 

Professor Quincy Wright propounds the thesis that there is no longer, in the 
study or the conduct of foreign affairs, the conscious attention to international 
law that there was before the first world war. Colonel G. A. Lincoln of West 
Point gives the discussion a severely practical twist with an alert and penetrat- 
ing examination of the military and strategic aspects of contemporary foreign 
policy. In the third lecture Professor William J. Bossenbrook considers the im- 
pact of nationalism as a ‘psychological condition compounded of anxiety and 
resentment’, and Professor Dexter Perkins follows with a vigorous defence of 
American foreign policy against the strictures of Professor Hans Morgenthau 
and Mr George Kennan. In conclusion, Professor Kelly casts a coup d’oeil over 
present policies and problems, but does not attempt to sum up the conclusions 
reached by the other contributors. 


6. Jet 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PRACTICE. 2nd ed. By Graham Stuart. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. x+477 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
oh” x6}". $6.50. 

PROFESSOR STUART’S comprehensive study of American diplomatic and consular 
practice, originally published in 1936, has long since established itself as a stan- 
dard work. The present new edition represents much drastic revision which 
takes into account the changes which have occurred, and the several important 
cases which have come up, during and since the second world war. Unfortun- 
ately, however, even this revised version went to press too soon to permit men- 
tion of certain developments which have taken place since 1953—notably the 
deliberations of the Wriston Committee on Personnel. Such mention would have 
fitted naturally into Chapter 6, in which Professor Stuart examines the growth 
of the Foreign Service since the end of the first world war. 

Besides serving as a valuable guide for the professional, Professor Stuart’s 
book helps to dispel some of the myths and mysteries which, in the popular 
imagination at least, too often surround the trade of diplomacy, Indeed, he 
shows how, in some instances, the practice of the trade could become mere 
routine. 

At the end of his book Professor Stuart has an interesting chapter of ‘observa- 
tions and suggestions’, the burden of which is that, in a democracy faced with 
the threat of great external crises, there cannot be too close a degree of under- 
standing and appreciation between the public and its foreign service. 

U:' Ff. 


Le SystTiME CONSTITUTIONNEL DES EtaTs-UNIs D’AMERIQUE. By André and 
Suzanne Tunc. Preface by René David. Paris, Editions Domat Montchres- 
tien for the Institut de Droit Comparé de l’Université de Paris, 1953 and 
1954. Vol. 1. Histoire Constitutionnelle. viii+-507 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Les 
Systémes de Droit Contemporains. No. 4.) Vol. 2. Le Systéme Constitu- 
tionnel Actuel. 542 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Les Systémes de Droit Contem- 
porains. No. 5.) 10” x64”. Frs. 1,800 each vol. 


‘UTILE, mais difficile, l’étude du droit des Etats-Unis est-elle possible en France?’ 
This is the question which M. and Mme Tunc ask themselves in the introduction of 
their work (p. 17). And they answer: ‘Il semble qu'elle le soit partiellement’. 
Their ‘partial’ study has resulted in two volumes which between them add up to 
well over 1,000 pages; in their thousands of footnotes they refer to hundreds of 
cases decided in the courts, and to hundreds of authors whose books or articles 
in learned journals are cited in support or illustration of their text. Not the 
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least valuable and interesting feature of the book to the English-speaking reader 
is, in fact, the great mass of references to continental authorities with whose 
work he is not usually so familiar as with that of British or American writers. 
And if these references are as comprehensive and reliable as are those which the 
authors make to work in English or American law, they provide a most reliable 
guide to the student. If this is the result of a ‘partial’ study, what a lot there 
must be that we do not know! 

The treatise is not narrowly constitutional. In the first volume, which traces 
the constitutional history of the United States from 1607 to the end of the presi- 
dency of Mr Truman, political and economic history is awarded its proper place 
in the exposition of constitutional development. In the second volume, where 
the modern constitution is analysed, the tendency commonly found to exagger- 
ate the importance of the Supreme Court of the United States is strikingly 
absent. There are valuable chapters on civil and criminal procedure and upon 
the working of state courts and inferior federal courts. Although it would be 
impossible, even in so large a work as this, for the authors to go thoroughly into 
details, their exposition does not strike one as superficial. It is, needless to say, 
lucid and systematic but not unreal or arid. What is, perhaps, surprising and a 
little disappointing about the authors’ judgements is that they are so orthodox. 
One might have hoped or expected that French writers would have seen the 
American Constitution in a new or fresh light. They might even have thought it 
a little odd. That they do not is a tribute to their knowledge and understanding 
no doubt. We may be certain, too, that if they had expressed unorthodox views 
about the American Constitution, we would all have hastened to accuse them of 
misunderstanding it. 

K. C. WHEARE 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Its Theory and Practice Explained for the English 
Reader. By Richard H. Pear. London, Macgibbon & Kee, 1955. 215 pp. 
Index. 83" x54". 15s. 

Tuts book gives a clear and readable summary of the essentials of American 

government at the federal, state, and local levels. The last forty pages take the 

form of appendixes, the third of which—an outline history of the American poli- 
tical parties—is particularly useful and most ingeniously arranged. One or two 
very minor inaccuracies have crept into the text (for instance, the Senate and 

House Small Business Committees, which are listed on page go as standing com- 

mittees, are, in fact, select committees), but these are nowhere serious enough to 

impair the reliability of the book as a whole. The notes on pages 203-9 serve as 

a useful bibliographical guide, although, surprisingly enough, there is no men- 

tion of that monumental work, The Constitution of the United States, Annotated, 

a new edition of which was brought out by direction of the Senate in 1953- 


Crigne 


THE AMERICAN Nation: A Short History of the United States. 2nd ed. rev. and 
enlarged. By John Gloag in collaboration with Julian Gloag. London, 
Cassell, 1955. xiii+418 pp. Maps. Index. 82” x5}". 21s. 

Tuts revised and enlarged study of American history and institutions, the first 
edition of which was published in 1941, contains much useful information, enter- 
tainingly presented. Strictly speaking, it is three books in one. Section one is a 
straightforward history from the Norsemen to the outbreak of the second world 
war ; Section two gives a few historical details about each state and territory ; 
and Section three provides a brief survey of American Government and institu- 
tions. Mr Gloag writes with the cause of Anglo-American understanding very 
much at heart and with a corresponding reluctance to dwell upon the unpleasant 
facts of past differences. But surely this does not excuse him from mentioning 
the Western ‘war hawks’ in a chapter devoted to the war of 1812. C.1.¢ 
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Wooprow WiItson: The Creighton Lecture in History 1954. By H. Hale Bellot. 
London, University of London, the Athlone Press, 1955. 22 pp. 8}” x54”. 
38. 
PROFESSOR BELLOT rightly reminds us that we are still only at the beginning of 
our study of Woodrow Wilson and of the influence which he exercised. But there 
is much in this brilliantly lucid lecture—particularly in the four pages which deal 
with Wilson’s work as President of Princeton—which any future biographer will 
do well to ponder. 
C. J.C. 


PRELUDE TO Point Four: American Technical Missions Overseas, 1838-1938. 
By Merle Curti and Kendall Burr. Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 
1954. xi+284 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”". $5. 

THE sub-heading explains the authors’ purpose. It is to see what lessons and 

impressions can be drawn from a survey of the work done in foreign countries 

by individuals and groups more or less closely connected with the United States 

Government in the days before President Truman’s Point Four—the ‘bold, new 

programme’ of technical assistance to under-developed countries—was ever 

imagined. The missions themselves were oddly assorted—the cotton experts 
from South Carolina sent out in 1846 at the request of the Sultan of Turkey; the 
rather unfortunate commission sent to Liberia in 1909; the comprehensive 
missions despatched to remake some of the Central American republics in the 

Anglo-Saxon image. So oddly assorted, indeed, that it is no wonder that few 

general conclusions are possible, and those mostly negative. Some of the missions 

were trying to explore new territories and bring home information useful to the 

United States Government, to American industry, or to American agriculture. 

Some were mainly scientific, some frankly reformist; some specialist, some 

general. On balance, it is difficult even to say whether the technical missions 

which had good effects and reflected well on the foreign reputation of the United 

States outweighed the consequences of those which merely generated dislike 

and distrust, or (like that which gave Santo Domingo a more efficiently trained 

police-force and thus made easier the path of a dictator) had results quite other 
than those intended. ‘What is clear’, the authors sensibly conclude in their use- 
ful if not brilliant book, ‘is that technical aid abroad is no simple or sure way 
of improving international relations’. 

SUSAN STRANGE 


SPANISH-SPEAKING GROUPS IN THE UNITED States. By John H. Burma. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1954. xiv-+-214 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5#”. $4. 30s. 

In this workmanlike survey Dr Burma is concerned with the four major Spanish- 

speaking groups in the United States: the Hispanos of New Mexico, the Mexicans 

of Texas and other border States, the Filipinos of the West Coast, and the 

Puerto Ricans of New York. The three central chapters of the book are devoted 

to the Mexican-American and his institutions and problems, with the twin 

questions of ‘wetback’ labour and illegal immigration receiving appropriate 
attention. As a sociologist, Dr Burma inevitably has much to say about the 
causes and consequences of the relatively backward economic status of the 

Spanish-speaking groups although, in the case of the Puerto Ricans, he is able 

to show that ‘in general the migrants are better off on the mainland than they 

were in Puerto Rico and hence seem even better disposed toward mainland con- 

trol of the island than do the resident islanders’ (p. 173). The isolated acts of 

violence for which certain New York Puerto Ricans have in recent years been 
responsible are therefore ‘in no sense typical’ of the community as a whole. 

The book is rounded off with a fascinating appendix on Los Hermanos Peni- 

tentes, the flagellant sect which survives in New Mexico and southern Colorado. 
Cu iG. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico: Land of Great Experiments. By Henry Alfred Holmes and Lula 
Thomas Holmes. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1952. 62 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. (Headline Series No. 94.) 73” 54". 35 cents. 


Tuts pocket digest of the political, social, cultural, and economic history of Mexico 
is a most readable book. It is full of interest largely because the sequence of 
major events—the order in which the great experiments took place—has been 
logically developed, and presented in the right perspective. The activities of Dr 
Holmes in Latin America date from 1915 and it is clear that he has an innate 
understanding of, and a deep affection for, the peoples of these republics. These 
give the little volume a special flavour and makes it refreshingly different from 
works on Latin America which are the result of travel, brief sojourns in the region 
or attempts to analyse Latin American countries and problems at a distance, or 
on the basis of a static interpretation of contemporary conditions and outside the 
context of their past history. As an introduction to a more profound study of 
Mexico this handbook has exceptional merit and the Foreign Policy Association 
are to be congratulated for having selected Dr and Mrs Holmes to contribute the 
ninety-fourth publication in the well-known Headline Series. 
R. J. DERVEL EvANns 


A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT: Guatemala. Part 1. National and Local Govern- 
ment since 1944. By Kalman Hirsch Silvert. New Orleans, Tulane Uni- 
versity, 1954. 98 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. (No. 21. Middle American 
Research Institute.) 104” x7?”. $3. 


SINCE the publication fifteen years ago of Chester Lloyd Jones’s Guatemala: 
Past and Present (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1940) far-reaching 
changes in the world at large have been reflected in this small Central American 
republic. Aldous Huxley once wrote: ‘To understand European politics one 
should read the history of Central America’. The causes of the Guatemalan Re- 
volution of 1944 and its dramatic end in June 1954, precisely ten years after the 
fall of Jorge Ubico, throw valuable light on recent events in other under-developed 
areas. Events in the contemporary world are in fact mirrored in the recent his- 
tory of Guatemala. 

The appearance of Dr Kalman Silvert’s book ‘at a time of great international 
concern over Guatemala’s political conduct is completely fortuitous’ (p. ix), 
writes the author, who spent the full academic year 1952-3 in the field; it results 
in large measure from the consistent interest which the Middle American Re- 
search Institute at Tulane, under the direction of Robert Wauchope, has main- 
tained in Guatemala for the past seven years. 

Race and culture clash and assimilation, the encroachment of modern 
economic and industrial developments, the disappearance or modification of 
native and ‘folk’ culture, the rise of agrarian movements, the appearance and 
growing strength of labour unions, political infiltration by Communism, a 
growing sense of nationalism, are thoroughly and brilliantly analysed. 

For his description of Guatemalan government structure Dr Silvert has made 
a comprehensive examination of the records of the Constituent Assembly of 
1945 and of the Drafting Committee of the Fifteen, and has illustrated his text 
with translations of the relevant materials. Finally, he has written a general 
historical account of the constitutional development of the country, which is to 
be followed shortly by a second monograph containing translations of the texts 
of Guatemalan constitutions and subsequent amendments. 

The author’s survey of the nature of Guatemalan political parties and elec- 
tion procedure and practice constitutes an original contribution on this subject. 
The second part of the book consists of a study of local government in the De- 
partments of the Alta Verapaz, Coban, San Pedro Carcha, Quetzaltenango, San 
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Antonio Sacatepequez, and San Andres Xecul where Dr Silvert has made a 
special study of political organization, the development of political parties, and 
of the professional politicians. 


IGOR BoussEL 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN GUATEMALA. By John H. 
Adler, Eugene R. Schlesinger, and Ernest C. Olson in collaboration with the 
Research Department of the Banco de Guatemala. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
xix-+-282 pp. Tables. Index. 9” x6". $5. 40s. 

THIs is a specialized study into the structure and operation of the fiscal system 
in Guatemala with particular reference to the interaction between them and the 
pace of economic development in the country. It was undertaken in 1950, in the 
days of President Ulate, at the invitation of the Central Bank of Guatemala, by 
John H. Adler of the Economic Department of the World Bank, Eugene R. 
Schlesinger of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Ernest C, Olson, an 
economist of the Federal Reserve System and a specialist in Latin American 
affairs. The evolution from the semi-feudal system of the nineteenth century has 
been retarded in Guatemala, and efforts of recent governments to speed up 
social and economic development has involved increased State intervention in 
the internal economy of the country. The pace and nature of development is 
therefore influenced by the manner in which this intervention is exercised, 
suggesting the need for a detailed and objective study by international experts 
on the spot. The chief instrument of State aid discussed in this study is the 
Instituto de Fomento de la Production (INFOB) which began its operations in 
1949. During its first years it wisely steered clear of intervening in the affairs 
of larger enterprises, some of them foreign-owned, which play a very important 
part in Guatemalan economy, and concentrated on attempts to foster private 
initiative in rice and cotton growing, maize production, and other similar forms 
of agricultural development by the provision of technical advice and the supply 
of improved tools and better variety of seeds, devoting special attention to the 
small and medium sized agricultural units. This approach to economic develop- 
ment, its probable impact upon the community, and the possibilities of future 
development are assessed in this book in the light of the revenues available and 
against the wider background of the national income, the monetary system, and 
the balance of payments. 

The new régime which came into power shortly after the report was drafted 
provoked a swing to the left, leading to direct intervention by the State in the 
operation of large enterprises which previous governments had left alone, and 
into whose activities the authors of this study have not delved. The extremist 
policies of 1953 and 1954 provoked the revolution which led to the fall of the 
Arbenz government. The new government of Castillo Armas, steering a difficult 
middle course, is still too weak to carry out an effective programme of fiscal 
reform and economic development. The future is therefore uncertain, and only 
when complete stability is restored will it prove possible to carry out some of the 
recommendations made in this report. 

R. J. DERVEL EVANS 


Costa Rica: A Study in Economic Development. By Stacy May and others. 
Foreword by Evans Clark. London, Allen & Unwin; New York, the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1952. xiv-+374 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. 
82” x54". 24s. $3. 

Tuts book contains the findings of a group of United States investigators sent 

to Costa Rica by the Twentieth Century Fund in 1950 to study economic 

development in that area, with special reference to the need for new capital and 
techniques for raising living standards, and to the opportunities offered for 
investment by international agencies and private enterprises for achieving this 
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objective. The Survey Group consisted of Stacy May, economic adviser to the 
International Basic Economy Corporation, Just Faaland, an economist working 
for the organization of the European Economic Corporation, Albert Koch of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Howard L. Parsons, agricultural economist, and 
Clarence Senior, foreign economic specialist. Their report gives a detailed 
assessment of existing conditions as a background to specific recommendations 
under the following headings: agricultural development; more home production 
of foodstuffs and of domestic substitutes for commodities still imported ; expan- 
sion of export crops, manufacturing, and processing; development of power 
plants, transportation, and reforms for controlling inflationary trends and for 
more efficient use for monetary resources. The report follows a pattern already 
familiar as the result of similar studies undertaken by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, the World Bank, and other agencies into the economic problems of under- 
developed areas. The case of Costa Rica, a small republic of 800,000 inhabitants, 
offers a classic example of how international experts think a small Central Ameri- 
can republic, largely dependent on agriculture, and where little industrialization 
is warranted, should approach the problem of its economic development. The 
excellent collection of fifty-two tables constitutes a most valuable source of 
statistical data about the country. 
R. J. DERVEL EvANs 


Economic IMPACTS OF IMMIGRATION: The Brazilian Immigration Problem. By 
Fernando Bastos de Avila, S.J. Prefaces by His Excellency A. Camillo de 
Oliveira, Brazilian Ambassador to Belgium and Julius Isaac. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. xi+102 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. (Publica- 
tions of the Research Group for European Migration Problems. No. 9. Ed. 
by Dr G. Beijer.) 94” x6}". Glds, 6.75. 


Tuts ninth book in a series published by the Research Group for European 
Migration Problems is the first to consider the economic effects of migration on 
the receiving country. The author shows a refreshing independence of mind and 
comes down fairly and squarely in favour of increased migration from the over- 
populated to the under-developed areas of the world—particularly Brazil and 
the rest of Latin America—mainly on economic grounds: he admits that there are 
other equally important factors. The value of the book is not seriously affected 
by some debatable affirmations: for example, he suggests that Latin Americans 
would have had little interest in industrialization if the terms of trade had not 
moved against them (p. 24) and thereby ignores the effect of two world wars, 
anti-colonialism, economic nationalism, and the profound effect of the Mexican 
constitution of 1917. Modern techniques of water conservation make nonsense 
of the Prebisch dictum that the soil requires less capital and yields quicker re- 
turns than industry, which is nevertheless unquestioningly quoted (p. 33). The 
writing is regrettably poor and suggests a translation, inadequate to the point of 
occasional obscurity. ‘Other factors’, we are told on page 29, ‘also limit the 
possibilities of saving, one of them being a notable preference for conversing 
[sic] capital into realestate.’ But the author has made a beginning on the study of 
a subject that deserves greater attention. Brief final summaries are included in 
French and German; the bibliography is good but there is no index. 
J. A. CAMACHO 


THE UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINA. By Arthur P. Whitaker. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
xv+272 pp. Index. (The American Foreign Policy Library. Ed. by 
Donald C. McKay.) 73” x54". $4.75. 38s. 

Tuts is the most up-to-date book about Argentina available at present: the 

narrative ends at December 1953. After unexpectedly but briefly comparing 

Argentina with Iran, the author (who is professor of Latin American History at 
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the University of Pennsylvania) provides a 114-page commentary on pre- 
Perén history. In this section he emphasizes events and trends which will assist 
the general reader (to whom, rather than to the expert, the book presumably is 
directed) to understand later developments; but an excess of interesting odd- 
ments of information frequently obscures the main line of thought; and impor- 
tant judgements are often pronounced with insufficient substantiation. In deal- 
ing with the Perén era Mr Whitaker wavers between righteous disapproval 
(‘Until the Perén blight descended upon the country’, p. 5) and qualified con- 
cessions, such as that under this régime the workers’ standard of living has 
improved and private enterprise has prospered (pp. 204~7). One other criticism 
must be made: in the latter part of the volume it is repeatedly implied that 
before the revolution of 1943 Argentina was a democracy. This is misleading. 
Argentina has never been a democracy in the North American or British mean- 
ing of that term. 

Mr Whitaker has a vast knowledge of Argentina, and he places President 
Perén firmly in the local setting. It is repeatedly and rightly stressed in 
these pages that most of the outstanding characteristics of Perén’s policy 
were not borrowed from Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany but are merely a 
development of tendencies which already existed in the Argentine State. 
Therefore, it is pointed out, ‘among Perén’s opponents the majority now endorse 
his [reforms] in principle, though not in many of their current applications’. 
The author even maintains that the ‘anti-Yanqui’ sentiments of the leading 
opposition party, the Radicals, exceed those of the Peronistas in intensity and 
that the Radical Party aims to carry the nationalization of foreign-owned 
business enterprises even farther than Perén has done. Thus (in Mr Whitaker’s 
opinion, which will surprise many readers) so long as the United States continues 
their present conciliatory treatment of Argentina, relations between the two 
countries are likely to be more amicable than they would be if the régime were 
overthrown and the Radicals came to power (pp. 250-2). Another example of 
insight into local affairs is the statement (p. 143) that, in spite of the fact that the 
people are overwhelmingly Catholic, Argentina’s clerical hierarchy have never 
played an important role in politics or government. President Perén’s recent 
warning to the Church that it should keep out of politics was therefore in accord- 
ance with precedent. But the author observed as far back as 1950 that the 
intrusion of the Peronista ‘neo-pagan’ ideology into the schools and homes was 
creating a rift between the clergy and the government (p. 144). Events of the last 
few months confirm the accuracy of this observation. Mr Whitaker shows that 
the origins of United States—Argentine friction lie far in the past, and he 
indicates the extent to which ill-conceived policies at Washington (as when Mr 
Cordell Hull was Secretary of State) have aggravated the tension between the 
two countries. 

The book has a useful bibliography. 


GEORGE PENDLE 


YANKEE Diplomacy: U.S. Intervention in Argentina. By O. Edmund Smith 
Jr., Dallas, Southern Methodist University Press, 1953. 196 pp. (Arnold 
Foundation Studies, Vol. 3, New series.) 9” x6}”. Bound $3. Paper $2. 


UNDER this rather exprobatory title Dr Edmond Smith, Jr. has written an 
account of diplomatic relations between the United States and Argentina during 
a troubled period of much friction and misunderstanding between the two 
countries. Between an opening chapter sketching in briefly United States—Argen- 
tine history before the Franklin Roosevelt era, and a short final chapter, prob- 
ably added after the body of the book was written, tracing the course of events 
between 1947 and the Korean war, the author offers an analysis of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries from the beginning of the Good Neighbour 
Policy, initiated by President Roosevelt in the nineteen-thirties, and 1947 when 
this policy began to merge into the much broader issues which faced the United 
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States Government on a worldwide front in the post-war period. The author has 
made a sincere effort to be objective. Evidence of this is found in his indict- 
ment of Cordell Hull’s attempted coercion of Argentina on the neutrality issue 
during the second world war. The United States Government’s insistence on 
hemispheric solidarity and unanimity is analysed while Argentina’s right to 
remain neutral is at the same time examined and conceded. But the reasons for 
this attitude—an attitude which is traditional, deep-rooted, and characteristic of 
all shades of political view in Argentina—are neither fully explained nor satisfac- 
torily presented. Direct intervention in Latin American affairs by the United 
States is a thing of the past, but memories are longer in the twenty republics 
than they are in their powerful neighbour to the north. Latin American distrust 
of the latter is not only very much alive but it is often fostered by nationalist 
elements for purely local and political reasons. The book is somewhat dated by 
the much improved relations between Per6én and Washington in the last two 
years, and by the fact that the danger of Argentina becoming a focal point of 
subversive, i.e. Communist, influence in the hemisphere, a danger on which the 
author lays considerable stress, has largely disappeared. But it is a valuable 
piece of historical research and the best work so far available on United States— 
Argentine relations during the war years. 


R. J. DERVEL EvANs 


Latin AMERICA, 1935-1949: A Selected Bibliography. New York, United 
Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. vii+127 pp. Index. (U.N. Head- 
quarters Library, Bibliographical Series, No. 2.) 10}” x8}”. $1.50. IIs. 


Tuts bibliography was compiled in 1948-9 for the Headquarters Library of the 
United Nations as an aid in the selection of current and recent Latin American 
materials available for reference and study in the fields of geography, history, 
law, international relations, economics, sociology, and education. Books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and official publications of governments and of international 
organizations are included. The publications listed are those of the ten or fifteen 
years prior to 1949, except for older works included in the absence of any more 
recent material. It was prepared by Dorothy Dillon, of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, Library of Congress in Washington. Material in various languages, most of 
it in Spanish and Portuguese, is classified under ten main headings, and each 
of these is sub-classified under subject countries. The total number of entries 
is 4,837. An excellent index provides a cross reference of authors or sources in 
alphabetical order. Many of the entries refer to works of minor or purely tem- 
porary importance, but as all the best current and continuing publications are 
listed, and as this is the only bibliography of its kind so far available, it is a 
reference work of importance. Its value to students of Latin American affairs 
in the United Kingdom is of course restricted for the reason that very little of the 
material listed in it is available for reference outside the country of origin and 
the United States. 


R. J. DERVEL Evans 


GENERAL 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: The World Community in Transition. By Nor- 
man D. Palmer and Howard C. Perkins. London, Stevens for the London 
Institute of World Affairs, 1954. ix+1,270 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. 
(The Library of World Affairs.) 9}” x 63”. 55s. 


Tuts is a heavy book, both for hands and brain. It is not to be read, but to be 
dipped into. Its more than 500,000 words, indeed, make up four or five books, 
bound together in one cover. One book is on international relations, what they 
are, how they work, and why they work as they do. A second book is a largely 
descriptive account of the League of Nations and the United Nations. A third 
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cursorily surveys the history of international relations from 1900 to 1945. A 
fourth is a treatise on current international problems. A fifth describes and 
analyses the foreign policies of the United States, the USSR, the United King- 
dom, France, China, and the policies open to lesser Powers. A great deal of the 
material is necessarily common to more than one of the books, and the reader is 
irritated by the treatment, for example, of the Schuman Plan in chapter 17, 
again in chapter 21, and once again in chapters 24 and 26. It is, moreover, not 
surprising that the quality of books of such different character should vary: the 
least good is the historical survey which is ill-grounded on primary materials and 
has many errors of fact; the best is undoubtedly the analysis of the forces and 
factors affecting international relations—this, at least, was well worth writing 
and is a most valuable introduction to the subject. The book was written pri- 
marily for Americans and consequently draws many of its examples and its 
judgements from American experience: a non-American reviewer may well dis- 
sent from several of the views here expressed, but he cannot fail to admire the 
way in which the text has been illustrated by maps, charts, and cartoons. There 
are useful bibliographical notes to each chapter, and the book is extensively, 
though not impeccably, indexed. 


P. A. REYNOLDS 


THE BLUE TRIANGLE. By Julian Duguid. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1955. 
Ig pp. 8}” X5}”. Los. 6d. 

Tuts entertaining account of the YWCA looks at it from an unusual angle. 

Mr Duguid admires the society because it has always had its ear to the ground 

and initiated welfare schemes later taken over, after much lobbying in many 

parliaments, by governments all over the world. 

In its very early days The Blue Triangle protested against sweated labour in 
dens to which helpless girls who could neither read nor write were driven by sheer 
starvation, to work twelve hours a day. For barmaids it was at that time 
eighteen hours. It organized teams at railway stations, often aided by the rail- 
way staffs, to protect girls from ‘the vultures’ in search of material for their 
brothels, and out of their efforts the Traveller’s Aid Society emerged. Its very 
earliest success was to provide safe and comfortable homes for Florence Night- 
ingale’s nurses. 

The YWCA has done similar protective work all over the world, wherever an 
industrial revolution, such as is now taking place among the coloured girls in 
South Africa, calls for the protection of the poor and ignorant. 

Within its own boundaries it has already created the much desired ‘one 
world’ for every colour, caste, and creed. Its own splendidly efficient teams of 
workers must be inspired by a deep Christian faith, but there are no strings 
attached for any girl needing help. 

H. GRAY 


CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS READINGS. Third Series. Ed. by 
Norman Padelford and Sara Kriner. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xi-++388 pp. Maps. Charts. 
gh” x6". $3. 24s. 

Tuts book, the third of a series, is a collection mainly of articles on international 

relations from periodicals published since the preceding issue of the series in 

1951. The articles are political, strategic, economic, legal, and demographic. 

There is an excellent set on nationalism in different parts of the world, and 

another excellent set on the United Nations. And there are some useful maps 

and diagrams, especially one which shows the range of destruction of an H-bomb 
centred on New York. 
Anything that sifts the huge mass of reading material in our field must have 

a warm welcome: a criticism of the book is that it is not bigger and better. 

Except for six articles from the Department of State Bulletin, there are only 
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two official documents (both somewhat abridged) : the Report of the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission in 1952 and the Report of the Randall Commission 
in 1954. Surely reasonable completeness should have demanded the inclusion of 
some of the more important recent treaty texts. Though we are told in the 
preface that ‘the articles in this collection have been drawn from a wide circle 
of American and foreign periodicals’, nevertheless out of a total of forty-two 
items three are Canadian, one is Swiss, one British, and all the rest are American. 
Even Mr Harold Nicolson has to appear as contributor to The New York Times 
Magazine and Sir Gladwyn Jebb as contributor to International Conciliation, 
F. P. CHAMBERS 


RESEARCH FOR PEACE. Essays by Quincy Wright, W. F. Cottrell and Ch. 
Boasson. With a Review of the Contest Contributions by Ingemund 
Gullvag. Preface by Erik Rinde. Results of a Prize Contest Organized by 
the Institute for Social Research in Oslo on the Relevance of Scientific 
Research to the Peaceful Solution of International Conflicts. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Company for the Institute for Social Research, 
Oslo, 1954. xii+296 pp. 9” x6". Fl. 12.50. $3.50. 25s. 

In 1951 the Institute for Social Research in Oslo initiated a Prize Contest for the 

best essay on the Relevance of Scientific Research to the Peaceful Solution of 

International Conflicts. A jury of authorities of international repute awarded 

the prizes to Professor Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago, and Pro- 

fessor W. F. Cottrell of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Their papers and a 

third by Dr Ch. Boasson of Jerusalem are published in this volume, with a re- 

view of nineteen of the papers by Ingemund Gullvag of the Institute. 

Each author was free to devote himself to the priorities or criteria of his own 
choice and, in view of the complexity of the subject, it is not surprising that no 
concensus of opinion emerged from the papers submitted. All those who have 
been concerned with the planning of research in the field of international rela- 
tions will be stimulated by the scholarship and experience that have been 
gathered together in this volume. 

C. 

THE UNIVERSITY TFACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES: Political Science. By William 
A. Robson. Paris, Unesco for the International Political Science Associa- 
tion, 1954. 249 pp. Tables. Index. $1.50. 8s. 6d. Frs. 400. 

Tuts report on the university teaching of political science forms part of a wider 
investigation into the teaching of the social sciences initiated by Unesco. Pro- 
fessor Robson first gives a brief conspectus of the provision at present made for 
political science in the ten countries covered by the inquiry. He then discusses, 
with lucidity and discernment, problems of methodology and status and the 
training and recruitment of teachers. The appendixes, which form more than 
half of the report, consist of well-organized descriptive material gathered from 
the national reports on which Professor Robson’s own report is based. 

Professor Robson raises many discussable issues. Two only can be mentioned 
here. His contention that international relations form an inseparable part of 
political science (Chapter v) does scant justice to the claims not only of those 
who regard it as a distinct discipline but also of those who see it as contemporary 
history or a branch of sociology. The more political scientists study international 
relations the better, but why should they wish to monopolize the subject? 
Professor Robson also seems to overstress the therapeutic quality of political 
science (p. 51). What evidence is there to suggest that its more extensive teach- 
ing will mitigate the world’s ills? In any case, is it not more important that it 
should help equip the student to stand up to the buffetings of an unruly world? 
In other respects, however, Professor Robson is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a readable, illuminating, and thoroughly competent report. 

G. L. GOODWIN 
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THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES: Law. Report prepared by 
Charles Eisenmann for the International Committee of Comparative Law. 
Preface by John N. Hazard. Paris, Unesco, 1954; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 
8h" x5}". 6s. 

THIs is one of five reports prepared under Unesco auspices. The first part 7 

examines what the aims and nature of the teaching of law should be, and con- 

cludes that ‘the only true type of university law teaching’ is that which regards 
law ‘as primarily a subject for pure knowledge, and not as something of a merely 

““practical’’ nature’ (p. 57). The second part surveys the organization of law 

teaching in ten selected countries. 


L. B.S. 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES: Sociology, Social Psychology 
and Anthropology. On behalf of the International Sociological Association 
and the International Union of Scientific Psychology. Paris, Unesco; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 252 pp. Tables. Index. (Teaching in the Social 
Sciences.) 84” 5}”". $1.75. 10s. 6d. Frs. 500. 

Tuts volume is the first of a series, each of five volumes, initiated by Unesco, on 

the teaching of the social sciences. 


K. G, 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. In Progress and in Plan. 
No. U1. 1953-4 with a Directory of Research Institutions. Ed. by Feodora 
Stone and others. Mimeographed. London, Cambridge University Press | 
for the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 1954. 
vii+168 pp. Bibliog. 93” x7}". 25s. 

Tuis eleventh edition follows the same general plan as the excellent preceding 

issues but there are two worthwhile changes. First, much of the detail in entries 


which have already appeared in previous editions has been pruned; this has 
made possible an increased number of entries (from 1,557 to 1,688) in a volume 
reduced in size (from 213 to 168 pages). This is obviously a sensible economy and, 
since reference is made to previous entries, there is no loss in efficiency. 
Secondly, the section of the classification dealing with economics has been 
revised in the light of current economic research in the United Kingdom. 


B. K. 


THE JEWIsH YFAR BOOK 1955 (5715-16). Ed. by Hugh Harris. London, 
Jewish Chronicle Publications, 1955. 492 pp. Maps. 74”x5". 15s. 
Tuis is an essential reference book for all Jewish questions, including the Jewish 
calendar, lists of Anglo- Jewish institutions, synagogues in London, a chronology 
for the current year, and a Jewish Who’s Who. Next year will be the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Jewish Year Book—its length of life is a tribute to its usefulness. 
B. K. 


ERRATUM 


Population Changes in Europe since 1939 by Gregory Frumkin was published 
by Allen and Unwin and not by Faber as stated on page 500 of the October 
1954 issue of this Journal. 





